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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, in his address before the convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association, departed somewhat from his print- 
ed speech, which related almost entirely to our marine commerce. After 
concluding this part of his address, the Secretary proposed that the Na- 
tional banks be permitted to issue “not asset currency, or emergency cur- 
rency, but additional currency (as he understood it) ,equal to fifty per cent. 
of their present bond-secured circulation, and subject to a tax of five 
per cent.” The only change in the present form of note suggested was 
that the words “secured by United States bonds” should be erased. As 
the Secretary very justly observed, these words are no longer necessary 
to give credit to the National bank notes. 

As usual with most suggestions for giving elasticity to the currency, 
Secretary SHAW begins with a proposal to issue additional currency, in- 
stead of devising a plan to increase redemptions and retirement of notes, 
and thus provide a margin for additional issues when needed. There is 
no doubt, however, that if his plan were carried out some relief would be 
afforded by the additional circulation, though the fixing of an arbitrary 
limit would deprive the issue of the power to render any effectual assist- 
ance in times of panic. The imposition of a tax of five per cent. added to 
the bank’s charge for interest, would make the additional currency rather 
expensive, and if a bank could import gold at a less expense it would hard- 
ly resort to the emergency issue, especially as the gold, by adding to the 
hank’s reserve, would increase its lending powers in at least a fourfold 
ratio. When the additional notes came to be redeemed, the banks would 
have to take from their reserves to make deposits of lawful money with the 
Treasury for the redemption of the notes. Whether they would find the 
added notes a sufficient source of profit to justify their issue, is open to 
question. 

Of course, the Secretary’s “additional” currency is merely asset cur- 
rency under another name, although the dose he prescribes is somewhat 

l 
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homeopathic. We should greatly have preferred to see the distinguished 
head of the Treasury go the whole length of his convictions, and recom- 
mend a complete cutting loose from a bond-secured currency. That is 
the only solution of the question that will ever prove satisfactory to th: 
interests of the banks and the welfare of the people. We have reached 
a point where the public debt is being perpetuated largely for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a basis for the issue of bank circulation. When that 
fact becomes fully recognized, the party responsible for it will be given 
a very bad quarter of an hour by the voters of the country. Besides. 
on any ground, such a policy is indefensible. It is hoped that Secretary 
SHaw may yet signalize his connection with the Treasury Department 
by inaugurating the work of scientific currency reform. 


—_—- —_——> 


SECRETARY SHAW’S PLAN for an emergency circulation, like other 
plans for promoting the elasticity of the currency, seems to be base:! 
upon the assumption that the amount of National bank notes now in 
circulation is no greater than it should be. The Secretary therefore pro- 
poses to make the circulation elastic by allowing the banks to issue fifty 
per cent. more circulation than they now have outstanding, the addi- 
tional issue to be subject to a tax of five per cent. 


To provide for elasticity by expanding the present volume of notes 
rather than by resorting to contraction is, of course, caleulated to win 
the approbation of that very large body of citizens who desire “more 
money,” even if they have to pay a costly tax to get it. But if there 


were some provision of law that would curtail the present volume of 
bank notes, leaving a reserve for issue to meet temporary or exceptional 
demands, and operating to reduce this extra issue whenever the emer- 
gency had passed, this would insure elasticity quite as effectually as the 
Secretary’s five per cent. emergency circulation. 

The issue of an emergency currency, under Secretary Suaw’s plan, 
or any other proposal of a similar nature, does not go to the root of the 
difficulty. An elastic currency presupposes an elastic basis of issue, the 
demand for currency itself furnishing the security on which the notes 
shall be issued; and, conversely, the disappearance of the demand caus- 
ing the withdrawal of the security and therewith the cancellation of the 
notes. Within the limits of a single season, or of a year or a series of 
years, when there are great fluctuations in the amount of business to be 
done, the supply of bonds, which now constitute the only basis for bank 
circulation, may not be changed at all; or, on the other hand, the supply 
may increase in periods of dull business, causing inflation, or may de- 
crease in brisk times, resulting in stringency. All this is a matter of 
common observation. 
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If there were no other currency save gold coin and certificates (leay- 
ing the subsidiary coins out of consideration), our currency system 
would be much more elastic than it is now. Expansion would come from 
the increasing supply of gold from our own mines and the attraction of 


gold from abroad, when needed, by a rise in the interest rate; an exporta- 


tion of gold, on the other hand, would contract the circulation to the 
extent of the coin exported, the certificates being cancelled concurrently 
with the withdrawal from the Treasury of the gold which they represent. 
Even this slight possibility of elasticity is interfered with by our bond- 
secured bank circulation. When gold goes out, the hiatus thereby ere- 
ated is filled up with bank notes. If the notes were issued against com- 
mercial credits, and furthermore if the banks were compelled to keep 
substantial gold reserves for the redemption of their notes, there would 
he a contraction both of note issues and of credits when gold was ex- 
ported; and when gold was imported the other clement of elasticity— 
expansion—would be supplied. 

It is idle to talk of elasticity of the currency until the problem is 
dealt with frankly from an economic standpoint. Political paltering 
with the currency question has produced serious evils. and will cause 
others yet more harmful unless a different course is pursued. If Secre- 
tary SHaw had made a direct appeal to the intelligence and common 
sense of the people, by pointing out the real defects in our currency 
system and plainly stating the only permanent cure for them, he would 
have rendered a substantial service to the business interests of the coun- 
try, and would have strengthened the confidence of the people in his 
ability to measure up to the requirements of the Presidency. 


‘THE DEFECTS OF OUR CURRENCY SYSTEM and the remedy therefor were 
aptly stated by G. W. Garrets, President of the Franklin Bank, St. 
Louis, in an address before the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association lately held at Washington. 

After some preliminary observations regarding money and the duties 
of the Government thereto, Mr. Garrets declared our present currency 
system an inheritance of the Civil War, consisting of “a patchwork of 
political compromises,” and also said that the pledge made to retire the 
greenbacks had not been kept. He condemned the so-called National 
bank note as a delusion, being no bank note at all, inasinnch as it docs 
not circulate on the credit of the bank of issue; and, furthermore, that 
it does not appear when trade needs it, nor does it disappear when it 
has done its duty and is no longer needed. “It is,” he said, “simply an 
artificial way for the Government to borrow money cheaply. It is forced 
into circulation, after the Government has been in the market to sell 
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bonds, without regard to a reserve of gold, of which every good paper 
money is a representative, and in which it must be easily redeemable to 
remain good. The National bank note is issued without regard to the 
needs of trade, for the benefit of which bank notes were invented. It 
does not go out of circulation until it has done all possible harm by con- 
gesting the money market and demoralizing interest rates. Abnormally 
low interest rates in turn promote non-dividend-paying enterprises, in- 
flate prices of securities, cause relaxation of the rules for doing a safe 
banking business, induce merchants and manufacturers to spread out 
beyond the safety limit, cause them to allow their assets to become slow 
and fixed, and promote gambling on the exchanges of the country.” 

This is a strong arraignment of the present system of issuing Na- 
tional bank notes, but nevertheless a true one. The remarkable fact about 
it is that the organized bankers of the country do not work more definite- 
ly and earnestly for a better system. 

Mr. Garrets called attention to the fact, first pointed out by Tur 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE some months ago, that the issue of bonds on ac- 
count of the construction of the Panama Canal would probably result 
in a large addition to the permanent paper currency of the country. On 
this point he said: 

‘An enterprise like the Panama Canal calls for loanable capital ; or, in 
other words, for the savings and accumulated wealth of the nation. Only 
a small portion of this loanable capital will consist of the idle money 
seeking investment. The greater portion will be furnished by the prod- 
ucts of our farms and of our mines, by the contents of our elevators, 
and of our warehouses, and the products of our factories and other forms 
of our wealth. The money used for this transformation as medium of 
exchange will be only needed temporarily and under a good currency law 
would disappear after it has done its service. 

Under our present currency law it may happen that our circulation 
is increased by the full amount of the Panama Canal bonds to be 
issued. You are aware that trust companies and State banks use Na- 
tional bank notes without discrimination as reserve for deposits. You 
are also aware that large deposit accounts are created by loans made to 
customers. The increase of National bank notes of, say, $200,000,000, 
may, when digested by the banking mechanism, thus furnish loanable 
funds to an amount of nearly a billion dollars, and this without any 
regard to the loanable capital in existence. 

Will not this be inflation against which our honorable Secretary of 
the Treasury has so earnestly cautioned ?” 

Considering the long time that will be required in building the canal, 
and taking into consideration that the present Federal taxation is very 
light, there seems to be no valid reason why the construction expenses 
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of this enterprise should not be met by additional taxation, thus saving 
an enormous amount of interest and preventing an inflation of the cur- 
rency that may prove dangerous. 


A SCIENTIFIC BANK CURRENCY was provided for in a plan which Mr. 
GARRELS submitted to the convention. The notes to be issued under this 
plan are to be based on the general assets of the issuing bank, against 
which they are a preferred lien. They are secured further by a district- 
safety fund and a general guarantee fund, created out of the tax on cir- 
culation, and also by a gold reserve of thirty per cent. which each bank 
is required to hold for the redemption of its circulation. In case of a 
bank failure, the outstanding bank notes of the bank that failed are at 
once redeemable out of the general guarantee fund, which is later re- 
imbursed as a first preferred creditor out of the assets of the bank that 
failed up to the full amount of the outstanding bank notes. In case the 
assets of the bank that failed are not sufficient to cover its circulation, 
one-quarter of the loss is made good by the district safety fund, and 
three-quarters by the general guarantee fund. 

A Deputy Comptroller is to be appointed for every reserve city, and 
he is to have supervision over bank examinations and the issue of notes 
in his district. Each bank is to be allowed to issue notes to an amount 
equal to 150 per cent. of its capital. The method of redemption is as 
follows: 

“Every bank of issue in the district designates one bank in its re- 
demption city as its redemption agent. Whenever any bank note reaches 
the counter of any bank in a redemption city. it ceases to be money. 
It has to be redeemed. 

If the bank note to be withdrawn from circulation originated in the 
redemption city, it is paid by the bank of issue, canceled and delivered 
to the Deputy Comptroller for credit on his books. If the bank note 
to be withdrawn from circulation did not originate in the redemption 
city, but in the same district, it is redeemed by the redemption agent in 
gold or through the clearing-house. It is charged to the bank of issue 
by the redemption agent and delivered to the Deputy Comptroller against 
his receipts. 

The redemption agent advises the bank of issue of the denominations 
and numbers of the notes redeemed. The Deputy Comptroller cancels 
the notes, credits the bank of issue, and also advises the latter of the 
denominations and numbers of the notes redeemed. 

If the bank note to be redeemed originated in another district, the 
said bank note is delivered by the receiving bank to the Deputy Comp- 
troller against his draft on the redemption agent of the bank of issue 
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in the redemption city of the district in which the note originated. A 
schedule of the denominations and numbers of the notes redeemed is 
delivered in duplicate with the bank notes to the Deputy Comptroller. 
A third copy of such schedule is attached to the draft, to be finally for- 
warded by the redemption agent to the bank of issue. An exchange 
charge is established for the drafts of the Deputy Comptroller, gradu- 
ated according to the distance between the place of payment and the re- 
demption city. This is allowed to the receiving bank, and is payable 
by the bank, the bank notes of which have been redeemed. The Deputy 
Comptroller cancels the bank notes and forwards them, with a copy of 
the schedule, to the Deputy Comptroller of the district in which the 
bank notes originated. 

The Deputy Comptroller has charge of a sufficient supply of blank 
bank notes for each bank in his district, and delivers the same upon 
the application of any bank of issue entitled to them. If the Deputy 
Comptroller has on hand an application for additional circulation by a 
bank of issue at the time when clean, serviceable notes come in for 
redemption, he may reissue such bank notes instead of new ones. 

Every one of the associated National banks is entitled to issue bank 
notes equal to one hundred or one hundred and fifty per cent. of its 
paid up capital. Each bank pays taxes on its outstanding bank notes 
at the rate of one-half per cent. on the first forty per cent., one per cent. 
on the next ten per cent., two per cent. on the next ten per cent., and so 
on, the rate of tax gradually increasing. The taxes received on circula- 
tion are set aside by the Government as a general guarantee fund until 
the amount received is equal to five per cent. of the maximum previous 
cireulation. Whenever the income from this source is in excess of five 
per cent. of any previous maximum circulation, the excess is to go to 
the Government.” 

As will be seen, the method of redemption, which is a vital point in 
securing an elastic currency, has been carefully worked out. 

If the banks availed themselves of the full limit of circulation al- 
lowed, they could, on the basis of their present capital, issue about 
$1,200,000 of notes; but this would be the maximum issue possible, and 
it is not likely, considering the provision requiring a reserve of thirty 
per cent. in gold, and with the strict redemption requirements, that the 
notes outstanding in ordinary times would approximate any such figure 
as above stated. 

If the issue of bank notes is to be continued at all—the desirability 
of which is not indisputable—some basis other than United States bonds 


will have to be found, sooner or later. The suggestions of Mr. GaRRELS 
are in line with the best thought on the subject of currency reform and 


are worthy of careful study. 
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THE WORLD'S GOLD propUCT for 1904, according to an estimate re- 
cently issued by Mr. Roserts, the Director of the United States Mint, 
amounts to $347,150,700, or a gain of about $25,000,000 over the figures 
for 1903. 

This constant gain in the output of gold would seem to point to the 
wisdom of using a larger proportion of gold, or its paper representative, 
as a circulating medium. Although the stock of gold held in the United 
States has enormously increased in recent years, but little gold is seen in 
actual circulation. It is no doubt true that there is a popular preference 
for paper as against coin. But the paper in actual hand-to-hand circula- 
tion does not consist of gold certificates, the latter not being issued in 
denominations below $20, but of legal-tenders, National bank notes and 
silver certificates, the latter apparently predominating. Of course, where 
large payments are made, a greater proportion of gold certificates will 
appear. 

The use of gold coin as a circulating medium results in some loss, 
owing to the abrasion of the coins; and since the “limit of tolerance” 
of abraded coins is a narrow one, this further tends to make gold un- 


popular. In communities where gold coin is more largely used than in 
the part of the United States west of the Mississippi River, there is 
perhaps less of a disposition to be on the lookout for light-weight pieces. 
Where the habits of the people have accustomed them to the use of paper, 


this form of money is doubtless preferred to the coin, on the score of 
convenience. 

But good reasons can be adduced to show that all paper money should 
be a title to an equal amount of the standard coin, and directly con- 
vertible into such coin. In fact, with the large supply of gold now 
available for monetary use, it is becoming an open question whether it 
would not be better to have but one kind of paper money—gold certifi- 
cates. These could be issued in denominations to suit the public con- 
venience. 

Objection has been made to the use of a gold currency as being too 
costly ; but experience seems to indicate that this is a case where the best 
is the cheapest. Our silver certificates are used as a reserve by both the 
National and State banks, though they represent dollars of a much small- 
er intrinsic value than gold dollars. Moreover, as pointed out by Mr. 
tARRELS in his admirable address before the recent convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, the State banks and trust companies 
use National bank notes as a reserve. It is also suspected that some of 
the National banks do the same thing. 

But our banking system will approximate an ideal standard of safety 
only by adhering strictly to the use of gold coin or gold certificates for 
reserve purposes. 
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Viewed from the narrow standpoint of profit—which, however, is very 
important to the shareholders in banks—it is probable that more satis- 
factory results could be obtained by using only gold or its paper repre- 
sentatives as bank reserves and as a circulating medium. The issue of 
$500,000,000 of National bank notes, it has been assumed, displaces an 
equal amount of gold from the circulation. But it does more than that. 
It diminishes the lending power of the banks very materially. If they 
held the $500,000,000 in gold, they could lend four times that amount 
in the case of reserve banks, or six and two-thirds times for country banks. 
Under the present law, which virtually compels a National bank to lend 
its capital to the Government, the power of the bank to lend to the busi- 
ness community is greatly curtailed. It must be conceded that the real 
purpose of banking is to aid in carrying on business transactions, rather 
than to provide funds to meet deficits in the Government’s income. 
There is some evidence tending to substantiate the belief that the present 
system of issuing bank notes reduces banking profits by interfering with 
the primary purpose of banking—the lending of credit facilities to the 


business community. 
——— 


SUBSIDIES TO AMERICAN SHIPPING were favored by the recent con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association. Following an able ad- 
dress by Secretary SHAw in behalf of a revival of American shipping, 
the subsidy resolution, presented by Col. Lowry, was introduced and 
passed—only one member speaking against the resolution. It is con- 
sidered remarkable, in a convention composed of men of such diverse 
political views, that so little of opposition should have been manifested 
against a proposal to take money out of the Treasury and bestow it upon 
private corporations. Perhaps there were many delegates opposed to such 
a policy, but deemed the time inopportune for expressing their views. 

The real reason that American capital does not embark more largely 
in the building and operating of ships must be that it can find more 
profitable employment elsewhere. This being true, there is considerable 
doubt of the wisdom of using the public funds as a bounty to force capital 
to engage in lines of activity where it seems indisposed to enter of its 
own free will. There might be some excuse for such a policy if it could 
be shown that American trade is languishing for lack of adequate fa- 
cilities for over-sea transportation; but this does not appear to be the 
case. On the contrary, our foreign trade is expanding more rapidly than 
ever before. If we were paying exorbitant rates to foreign steamship 
companies for carrying our products to the world’s markets, or if the 
aggregate of freight charges paid for this service were as great as has 
been assumed, it is reasonably certain that American capital would not 
be indifferent to the opportunities thus presented. As a matter of fact, 
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there is already more American money invested in shipping enterprises 
than might be inferred from the limited number of merchantmen flying 
the Stars and Stripes. The law denying American registry to foreign- 
built ships compels our capitalists who desire to engage in shipping to 
take refuge under foreign flags. So long as it is cheaper to build ships 
abroad, they will be built there, just as water will continue to run down 
hill until the law of gravitation is reversed. 

But notwithstanding what has been said, there is a rising sentiment 
in favor of the restoration of our maritime interests to a position at least 
as relatively great as they were before the Civil War, and it was perhaps 
more a desire to recognize this sentiment and to show sympathy for it, 
than any liking for the subsidy policy in itself, that caused the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association to approve with practical unanimity the grant- 
ing of subsidies to American steamship lines. 


THe NEw YORK BANK STATEMENT is being severely criticized for 
its failure accurately to reflect the banking situation and the conditions 
affecting the money market. As is well known, the statement published 
on Saturday is an average showing of the condition of the banks for the 
week. If the report was an actual transcript of condition on a certain 
day in the week, there is no doubt there would be a general scramble 
for cash on that day, or an indulgence in what has come to be known 
as “window dressing.” It is related that in the days of State bank 
notes, it used to be the custom of some of the banks in remote districts 
to pass around the coin that was held against note reserves. Thus, an 
examiner would call at a bank and find the proper reserve in coin. After 
the examination was completed, the bags containing the coin would 
be passed on to the next town ahead of the examiner. This plan had 
the somewhat doubtful merit of economizing the use of specie, though 
considerable difficulty was experienced whenever there was a run on a 
bank that did not have the bags of coin on hand at that particular junc- 
ture in its affairs. The necessity for all such shifty expedients has long 
since disappeared; nevertheless the banks are still anxious to make a 
good showing in their published reports. It is surmised, despite the 
fact that National and State banks are supposed to report on a date not 
previously fixed, that by a little quiet calculation the banks can tell, 
approximately, when they will be called on to report to the Comptrol- 
ler, in the case of National banks, or to the State authority, in the case 
of State banks. Nor is it easy to prevent this by any practicable plan. 

But, so far as the New York banks are concerned, it would seem to 
be feasible to have a statement that would be an accurate reflection of 
their condition. This could be attained by having the statement pub- 
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lished daily, thus obviating the objections against the average system 
and furnishing a fresher and truer exhibit of the local banking situa- 
tion. At the present time the fear of a “bad” statement by the banks 
often causes a disturbance disproportionate to the real importance of the 
changes of condition that are shown when the statement finally comes out. 
Moreover, stock exchange operations and other transactions are carried 
on practically in the dark, so far as any light is afforded by the week-old 
statements of the clearing-house banks. The uncertainties as to what 
the character of the statement will be are frequently productive of con- 
siderable harm. The present weekly report is of. little value except for 
historical purposes. It is possible that some of the banks might demur 
at first to having their actual condition set before the public every day, 
but no doubt in the course of time this objection would disappear. A 
daily bank statement would be of great value as an indicator of the prob- 
able course of the money market, and would also be an incentive to the 
banks to make a strong showing every day in the week. 

Of course, the objections urged against a daily statement are well 
known; but when boiled down they amount to this: that a statement of 
this character would show too much. This objection is sound enough if 
the real purpose of the statement is concealment instead of publicity. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ AssociATION has grown to be the largest 
and wealthiest financial organization in the world. Those who fear the 
power of concentrated wealth might consider the association objection- 
able, on the ground that it represents so large an aggregation of money. 
But a knowledge of the character of the association will speedily show 
such fears to be groundless. 

As a matter of fact, the American Bankers’ Association is not, broadly 
speaking, a compact organization. Within the ranks of the members 
there is great diversity of opinion, and complete freedom of action, on 
most of the subjects brought before the association. Indeed, there is 
such a spirit of independence among the members that the association 
finds its activities circumscribed within very narrow limits. Included in 
the membership are National banks, State banks, private banks, Savings 
banks and trust companies. These numerous institutions are further 
divided into large and small, city and country, to say nothing of sec- 
tional affiliations, which, though less sharply defined than formerly, must 
still be reckoned with in marking out the work to be done. 

Taking into account all the heterogeneous elements comprising the 
membership, the wonder is that the association has been able to accomplish 
so much ‘in behalf of the banking and general business interests of the 
country. 
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Without reviewing in detail the work done by the association, atten- 
tion may be called to some of the more obvious benefits conferred by the 
united efforts of the bankers of the United States. Of primary impor- 
tance is the undoubted advance of the morale of banking in this country. 
There is an unmistakable tendency toward a higher standard, among 
all classes of banks and in every section. An example of this is shown 
in the discussion of the question of insuring bank deposits. Whether 
such insurance is feasible or not, its discussion shows that there is a 
realization of the necessity for reducing the losses by bank failures to 
the lowest possible minimum. The interest in the subject of bank ex- 
aminations, and in the matter of enforcing directors’ responsibilities, 
also points in the sane direction. The uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act and the protective work are substantial evidences of the prac- 
tical usefulness of the American Bankers’ Association. 

When the contest was raging over free silver, the association took 
firm ground in favor of the gold standard and exercised great influence 
in bringing about a right settlement of that question. It is to be re- 
gretted that work of a similarly positive character has not been done in 
behalf of a more scientific bank currency. That is a matter that deeply 
concerns every member of the American Bankers’ Association as well 
as those who are engaged in business other than banking. To bring about 
earnest co-operation in behalf of currency reform among all the differ- 
ent elements comprising the association would require not only great 
ability and force of character, but rare tact. The endeavors to stimu- 


late interest in the currency reform question have of recent years lacked 
vigor, and the report of the currency committee at the Washington con- 
vention, while containing much sound doctrine, is open to the same 
criticism. Most of the proposals are too vague to be effective, and at 
least one of them is wholly impracticable. Mr. Pugstry’s report de- 
clared in favor of retiring the greenbacks by the issue of “a long time 


bond, payable at the pleasure of the Government, bearing an excep- 
tionally low rate of interest, to be used specifically for bank circulation 
and public deposits.” To test the popularity of this suggestion Mr. 
PUGsLEY—who is not only a successful banker, but an effective speaker 
and an experienced politician—should go as a delegate to the next 
National convention of his party and present a resolution embodying 
the above plan for retiring the greenbacks. The enthusiasm which such 
a resolution would evoke may be more easily imagined than described. 
Nor would the party now dominant take more kindly to a suggestion of 
this character. 

There is only one practicable way to retire the legal-tenders, and that 
is gradually to convert them into gold certificates, as they are redeemed, 
using for that purpose the unpledged gold in the Treasury. This could 
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be done without any appreciable contraction, and with no increase in the 
bonded debt. 

The idea that more bonds must be issued, either to furnish security for 
circulation or public deposits, is one to which many bankers cling with 
great tenacity. This is not surprising, in view of the fact that the great 
majority of those engaged in the banking business have grown up under 
the present system. The payment of checks drawn against deposits 
brings greater and more immediate pressure on a bank’s funds than the 
payment of its notes or its Government deposits, and yet no one seems 
to think that ordinary depositors must be secured dollar for dollar by a 
pledge of United States bonds. 

While the proposals of the currency committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association do not appear to be as definite as could be wished, and 
are further, in some respects, impracticable, the concluding paragraph 
of Mr. Pucstey’s report strikingly epitomizes the principles that should 
be kept steadily in view. He said: 

“Tn any discussion of currency reform it should be remembered that 
the banks are the servants of the people, not the masters, and that re- 
form should not be in the interests of the banks alone, but in the interests 
of all the people. We should desire and expect the American dollar to 
be the world’s standard of value, and our currency system to equal or 
surpass that of any other nation on the face of the globe, but only by 
the most conservative legislation can this be accomplished. Public opinion 
in this country should be so strongly and so thoroughly grounded in the 
great foundation truths of finance and currency that we should not only 
be right but stay right. These problems are well worthy the considera- 
tion of this convention, representing so largely the banking, financial 
and commercial interests of the country. A sound, stable and responsive 
currency is one of the greatest bulwarks of national greatness, glory and 
power, and one which will prove of inestimable value to its business 
interests.” 


—_—________. grep — 


THE LESSON IN BANKING which, according to his own story, the young 
financier attempted to give the New York banks by showing how easy it 
was to rob them, seems to have failed to make any great impression on 
those institutions. Lronarp undoubtedly proved, in this case, that it was 
possible to secure some $350,000 in securities by presenting a forged 
check to the bank where the securities were deposited as collateral for a 
loan. He derived no benefit from the transaction, but did get put in jail 
for it. His defense was that the whole thing was merely a harmless 
practical joke, designed to show a big bank how simple a thing it is to 
get possession of its funds without giving an equivalent therefor. But 
the officials of the bank in question evidently have not a sufficient 
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sense of humor to enable them to see the matter in that light. If a high- 
wayman points a gun at you, pulls the trigger, and the discharge of the 
weapon results in blowing your head off, you might be excused for not 
being in a position to have a thorough appreciation of this delicate ex- 
hibition of playful humor; nor would your enjoyment be increased by 
the further assurance that the intention was merely to show you how 
easy it was to fire a gun, and what disaster might ensue from this facility 
when the weapon was aimed at your own head. 

Most people do not need to be told that it is easy to lic, to steal and to 
swindle. Those who are disposed to crime will find no effective barriers 
to stay their downward progress. Any bank and every bank can be looted 
whenever a sufficient number of the officers decide upon getting money in 
that way. It is impossible to devise a practicable system of checks and 
safeguards that will withstand all attacks. The only absolute guaranty 
of safety, in the hurry of modern banking, lies in the honesty of those who 
manage the business of the banks, supplemented by the honesty of those 
who deal with the banks. That this safeguard is effectual in practically 
all transactions is well known. 


But without particular reference to the incident under consideration, 
it may be said that no bank should neglect any reasonable precautions, 
consistent with the despatch of business, to prevent the misappropriation 
of its funds by officers, employees or others. Failure to take such pre- 


cautions not only subjects the cash and securities of a bank to unneces- 
sary risk, but also puts a premium on crime, placing temptation in the 
way of the weak and the vicious. 

LeonarpD seemed to be filled with the idea that in unlawfully getting 
so much property away from the biggest bank in the country, he was 
doing something very smart; but the sequel proved that he only dem- 
onstrated his own folly. 

Faith and trust are indispensable in conducting the banking business, 
and must continue to be so. Every possible check against dishonesty 
may be, and ought to be, employed; but in the long run somebody must 
be trusted or all the banks in the country would have to quit business. 
The fidelity to their trusts displayed by the great majority of bank 
officers and clerks shows that there is a proper sense on their part of the 
obligations of the responsible stations which they fill. Incidentally, it 
also shows that human nature is not quite so untrustworthy as many 
would have us believe in these carping times. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT.* 


BOOKS, RECORDS AND FORMS FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
—Continued. 


SUNDRY FORMS FOR THE CORPORATIONS Division, TRUST DEPARTMENT’. 


In addition to the forms for the record of transactions involving cash, the 
trust department has need of numerous other forms and records. Of great 
importance is the Tickler of this department, upon which a memorandum is 
made of every matter that will require attention at any future time. It is 
not safe to leave wholly to the memory of any individual or individuals the 
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FiG. 23.—TICKLER. 


responsibility of attending to any of the details of business so important. 
Aside from the fact that memory is not always reliable, especially when the 
number of details is large, is the fact that the man upon whose memory 
depends attention to any matter may be away or sick or dead when the time 
comes for such attention. The only safe plan is to have a tickler entry made 
of every matter that must be attended to, including those which recur at 
regular intervals. The form of the Tickler is not of prime importance, so 
long as it serves the purpose of a reminder of the business to be done at the 
time it is to be done; but the Tickler entries ought to be plain enough to be 
understood by others than the one who makes the entries. 

The responsibility of seeing that the business called for each day by the 
Tickler is attended to should rest upon one man, who will of course distri- 
bute memoranda to other workers as the circumstances require. 

For those who prefer a Tickler in book form, that given in the Book of 
Forms issued by the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Asso- 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MA& 4- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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Fic. 24.—TICKLER CARD FOR GENERAL USE. 


ciation is good. It is shown in Figure 23. The book may be either bound 
or made on the loose-leaf plan. If bound it is made to last for one year, one 
leaf for a day, and is indexed for months and days. If made on the loose- 
leaf plan, it may be indexed for years as well as for months and days, space 
for new leaves when needed being found by removing dead matter. 

The use of cards instead of books for Ticklers is rapidly growing. The 
cards are placed in a case which fits into a cabinet in the vault, and is 
brought out each morning. It is provided with index cards for years, months 
and days. The case may be provided with a locking device to prevent the 
cards from slipping out accidentally or in the event of the case being over- 
turned. 

The card form of Tickler has many important advantages over the book 
form, among which are these: 

For matters requiring attention at regular intervals (monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually, ete.), but one card need be used for each item. When the 
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Fig. 25.— TICKLER CARD. 
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business is adjusted for one period, the card is moved forward to the next 
period. Where a book is used, separate entries of the memorandum must be 
made for all of the periods, which in the case of a monthly item would mean 
twelve entries each year for perhaps a number of years. If it be urged 
against the card plan that the clerk entrusted with the duty may neglect to 
forward the card, or may misplace it, it may be urged that he may also neg- 
lect to write the memorandum in each of a number of necessary places in a 
book Tickler, or may write it in the wrong place. 

Where preliminary attention is to be given a matter some days or weeks 
before final attention is called for, the card is placed under the first date, and 
when attended to is moved to the second date. Thus, an item due on the 
20th of the month may require notification on the 6th. In such ease, with a 
book Tickier two entries are necessary. 
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Where an item of business called for by the Tickler of to-day is for any rea- 
son not completed, it is only necessary to move the card forward to the next 
day in the Tickler, instead of writing a new entry in a book. 

In trust work, items often need to be ‘‘tickled” years in advance. This 
is done easily with a card Tickler, less easily with a loose-leaf book; and is 
practically impossible with a bound book, without a separate book for each 
year, requiring a number of volumes on hand. 

With the card system each item or group of items may have a separate 
eard, which is a great advantage over the book system, where several dozen 
items occur on one page. There is much less liability of overlooking any 
item where each has a separate card than where there are a number of items 
on a page, some of which may be ‘‘ dead” items. 

The card Tickler is expansive. If a day’s work involves need for two or 
three hundred items, the card-case will hold the cards. Ifa day occurs on 
which but one item is to be ticklerized, but one card need be inserted. 

The most obvious objection to the card Tickler is the possibility that a 
card may be lost. The possibility of such a thing can hardly be denied; but 
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its danger is often overestimated. The best testimony to the safety of the 
system is the fact that many companies which have used the card system for 
years have found it safe, and are wedded to the system. 

In Figure 24 is shown a Tickler card for general use. It has no printing 
—simply lines for writing, as the character of the memoranda to be made 
varies so greatly that printed headings are not useful. There are certain 
classes of items, however, that recur so frequently that special forms may be 
desirable. Figures 25 and 26 illustrate two such forms, that shown in Figure 
25 being for Coupons Due, and that shown in Figure 26 for Insurance Expi- 
rations. 

FORMS FOR THE TRANSFER OF STOCK 


When a stock certificate is brought to a transfer agent for transfer, a 
receipt for same is given to the person who brings it. Figures 27, 28 and 29 
show different forms for this receipt. The receipt shown in Figure 27 is pro- 
vided with a stub. In the use of the two others, a copy is made by means of 
a carbon sheet, the copy being taken on paper of a different color from the 
original. These receipts are for temporary use only, and are to be surren- 
dered when the new certificate is delivered. The new owner of the stock is 
then to sign the receipt on the stub of the certificate book. It very often 
happens, however, that the owner does not himself come for the certificate, 
but sends a messenger. In such case, the messenger’s receipt is taken, and 
with the certificate is sent a receipt to be signed by the owner. Forms for 
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Fig. 28.—RECEIPT FOR STOCK LEFT FOR TRANSFER. 
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this receipt are shown in Figures 30 and 31. It is preferably of small size, 
not over four by two or three inches, as it must be pasted on the stub of the 
certificate book. This transaction is evidently open to the objeetion that the 
messenger sent for the stock may be irresponsible or not well known to the 
company which acts as transfer agent, and the company may hesitate or 
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refuse to entrust to him certificates representing great value. The form of 
receipt shown in Figure 29 is designed to meet this difficulty. To the receipt 
from the transfer agent is attached a stub containing a receipt which is to be 
signed by the owner of the stock or by some person known to the transfer 
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agent as being responsible; and without such signature the new certificate 
will not be delivered. This plan protects the transfer agent and works no 
inconvenience to the owner of the stock. The receipt shown in Figure 28 has 
a good point in the wording at the bottom—"‘ Reissue of above stock will be 
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delivered to bearer, or original stock returned if transfer can not be effected, 
only on surrender of this receipt.” It sometimes occurs that the transfer 
can not be effected, and in such case it is well that the transfer agent should 
not appear to be committed to the duty of making the transfer. 
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FG. 33.—TRANSFER REGISTER. 


The transfer clerk now cancels the certificate handed in for transfer, after 
satisfying himself that the transfer is properly authorized, issues a new cer- 
tificate or certificates, and makes the proper entries on the Stock Transfer 
Book, a common form of which is shown in Figure 32. Some companies 
have this book bound in permanent form with an index either in the book or 
in separate form. Others use the loose-leaf plan, which is better, the index 
being in the shape of tabs on the edges of the leaves. The record of trans- 
fers for any number of companies—up to the capacity of the binder—are 
thus kept under one cover. But the plan is sometimes followed of having 
a separate Stock Transfer Book for the stock of each concern for whom thie 
company acts as transfer agent. The general form for the pages in such case 
does not differ materially from that shown in the figure. 

Figure 32 illustrates a customary way of making the transfer entries. 
The first entry shows the cancellation of certificate No. 619 for fifty shares in 
the name of John Doe, and the issuance of certificate No. 2214 for the same 
number of shares in the name of Richard Roe. The record of the new certi- 
ficate is entered opposite that of the old one cancelled. The second entry 
shows the cancellation of a certificate for 100 shares, and the issuance of two 
new certificates for fifty shares each. The third entry shows the cancella- 
tion of three certificates for a total of 100 shares, and the issuance of one cer- 
tificate for the 100 shares. The fourth entry is a little more intricate. Cer- 
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tificates for ten and twenty-five shares, respectively, are cancelled; the ten 
shares and twenty of the twenty-five shares are transferred to a new certiti- 
cate for thirty shares. The remaining five shares are added to the twenty- 
five shares of the next certificate cancelled, and issued in a new certificate for 
thirty shares. The effort is to keep the record of certificates issued opposite 
that of the cancelled certificates from which the shares are transferred, so 
that the source of each certificate may be plainly shown. 

The printed heading at the top of the page reads as follows: ‘* The under- 
signed, owners and holders of the stock of the above-mentioned company, 
for value received, do hereby, by our respective attorneys duly appointed, 
respectively assign said shares of such capital stock in the manner set forth 




































































Fig. 35.—STock LEDGER. 
below.” The actual attorney for the transfer in each case is the clerk who 
does the work, and who signs his name in the space headed ‘‘ Attorney for 
Transfer,” opposite the entry of each transfer. 

The transfer books used by various companies show some slight changes 
from this form. Some omit the column for the ‘‘ Date of Old Certificate,” 
since such date may be easily found if wanted, by turning back in the Reg- 
ister to the place where the issue of the certificate is recorded in numerical 
order. Some omit the column ‘‘ Date Registered.” Some add, at the right 
of the page, a column for the addresses of the persons in whose names the 
new certificates are issued; but it is more common to enter these addresses 
on the stubs of the certificate book, whence they are copied into the ledger. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether the form of assignment at 
the top of the page, and the signature of the clerk who acts as attorney for 
the transfers, really add anything in the way of legal safeguard. 
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In Figure 33 is given a form of stock transfer book which is reeommended 
over the preceding form by the committee which compiled the Book of 
Forms issued by the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. The book is made with four blanks to a page, each form to be num 
bered from 1 upward. 
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The form used by a Registrar to register transfers of stock is very similar 
to the Stock Transfer Book, as will be seen by an examination of Figure 34, 
which shows a usual form of the Register. With the exception of the dates 
of the old certificates (which some companies omit) and the signatures of the 
attorney for trarsfer, the entries in Figure 32 are reproduced in Figure 34. 
In the last column in Figure 34, headed ‘‘ Date of Cancellation,” is entered 
opposite each certificate the date when it is cancelled—if it is cancelled. 
Some Registrars, however, prefer to keep a stock ledger just as the Transfer 
Agent does. In such ease, the column for ‘‘ Date of Cancellation” is not 
needed, and is omitted on the Register. The essential function of the Regis- 
trar being to see that there is no over.issue of stock, it is important that the 
footings of the columns headed ‘‘ Shares” be well kept up, and that the dif- 
ference between the footings be never greater than the number of shares of 
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the stock that should be outstanding. After the full amount of the stock 
has once been issued—as is supposed to be the case in the figure, 50,000 shares 
being outstanding—over-issue may of course be guarded against by the bal- 
anecing of the debits and credits of each transfer, as explained under Figure 32. 

It will be seen that the Stock Transfer Book is of the nature of a journal, 
giving an account of the changes in the ownership of the shares of stock. 
As the Transfer Agent must be in position to know at any time the present 
owners of the stock, and the exact number of shares owned by each, it is 
necessary to keep a stock ledger, four different forms of which are shown in 
Figures 35, 36, 37 and 38. The forms shown in Figures 35 and 36 are used in 
bound books, each corporation having a separate book. That shown in Figure 
37 is made on the loose-leaf plan. That in Figure 38 is a card ledger form, 
These forms, all of which are in actual use to-day, illustrate the different 
methods of different companies. Two of the forms provide for information 
as to the person from whom shares are transferred and as to the person to 
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whom they are transferred. The other forms leave this information to be 
obtained when wanted from the Stock Transfer Book. Two of the forms 
provide for balance columns, which is a great convenience. In the use of 
the card form, Figure 38, a case is provided for the ledger cards of each 
trust, with index cards, and the accounts of shareholders are thus kept in 
alphabetical order, a thing which can be done only approximately in bound 
ledgers. Figure 35 provides for four accounts on each page; Figure 36 for 
but one account. Four accounts may be carried in Figure 37, or the 
whole page may be used for one or two accounts, as circumstances require. 
In the card form, Figure 38, there is of course one account to a card, anda 
second card may be added when needed. The use of the ecard form is grow- 
ing rapidly. The book form shown in Figure 35 has been widely used in New 
York and elsewhere. CLAY HERRICK. 
(To be continued.) 


THe TypicAL BANKER.—The retiring president of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association, in his address to that organization at Bloomington, hotly de- 
nounced the reckless falsehood of a New York financial journal which 
recently characterized bankers as ‘“corrupters of Legislatures.” His in- 
dignation was fully justified. The great—the overwhelming—majority of 
bankers are not in any sense that kind of men. There are bankers, it is 
true, who are not above trafficking in legislation for personal profit, just as 
there are bankers who seek to thrive by persuading people that they can 
by adding $2 to $2 make the sum of $5. There are also bankers who put 
on long coats and white ties and sit on platforms at political meetings, and 
who think they are winning success as bankers when they sit at the right 
hand of the toastmaster at banquets and get their names on first pages of 
newspapers in display type. But these kind of bankers are really an in- 
considerable minority. 

The typical banker is the man whose life is devoted to safely keeping 
and prudently increasing the money intrusted to him, and to paying 100 
cents on the dollar under any and all circumstances. The typical banker 
knows that the final test, under which his life will be crowned with success 
or branded with failure, is simply this: That whenever any just demand 
is made upon him he pays 100 cents on the dollar. 

Succeeding in that aim and meeting that test, the typical banker goes 
to his rest at night, and to his final repose, with an easy conscience and with 
a pleasing consciousness of duty well done and well rewarded, both in 
material ways and in the solid respect which he receives and deserves from 
his community as a strong pillar upholding the fabric of business, society 
and civilization. 

That is the typical American banker.—Philadelphia Commercial List and 
Price Current. 


CIRCULATION OF Dirty BANK Notes.—For some months past there has 
been a noticeable diminution in the proportion of filthy bank notes in cir- 
culation. This is undoubtedly due to a growing popular aversion to such 
notes, an aversion that has expressed itself in an increased demand on the 
Treasury Department for the redemption of soiled notes. This is said 
to have proved somewhat embarrassing to the Department and to the banks, 
and we are glad to be told that increased facilities for the redemption are 
to be supplied, but we hope that the embarrassment will in no degree be 
met by “refusing notes for redemption which are considered still durable.” 
as if the possiblity of their enduring a while longer were the criterion of 
their fitness to circulate among decent persons. Let the people keep on 
demanding redemption if they wish to avoid the danger—and certainly 
it is a real danger—of contracting disease from the circulating medium. 
—New York Medical Journal, 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING 
AND COMMERCE. 


THE BANKER’S INFORMATION AND OTHER ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


INFORMATION NECESSARY TO SUCCESSFUL BANKING—CHARACTER AND CAPACITY 
OF BORROWERS—FAILURES IN BUSINESS—AMOUNT OF CAPITAL—FAMILIAR- 
ITY WITH BANKING LAWS—DEALING WITH EMBARRASSED BORROWERS— 
KNOWLEDGE OF SECURITY VALUES—CREDITS—MERCANTILE AGENCIES— 
EXCHANGING INFORMATION. 


Though a banker has proceeded so far as to have adequate capital, due 
authorization, suitable correspondents, and well-equipped office and staff, he 
will find himself utterly unable to proceed in the way of making profit, with- 
out an adequate stock of information. 

If a young banker has passed through the grades of a banking office, and 
acquired proficiency in counting money, keeping books and handling securi- 
ties, he may fancy he is well equipped for business, but this is only one-half 
of a banker’s business, and by far the easiest half. It is when persons come 
with proposals for Loans, or for the Discount of business bills, that the banker 
finds the necessity of another sort of stock than money; and another sort of 
capacity than handling it. 

A person, for example, comes into the office, with a proposal for a loan. 
The banker has funds, and he would be glad to employ them. But he is at 
once confronted with the question, who and what is the person proposing to 
borrow? Who and what is his proposed endorser? What is the real value of 
the security he offers? 

The primitive banker, sketched in the beginning of this treatise, a wealthy 
and successful man of business and long established in the community, 
knows everybody in it, and has already this valuable stock of information at 
command. He can proceed safely enough in the business of lending. But 
woe to the unfortunate banker who would attempt to do a loaning business 
without information. 

Information, then, being essential to successful banking, and to success- 
ful trading too (for banking and commerce in this respect are closely con- 
nected), it is proposed, at this time, to enter more fully than heretofore into 
a consideration of the whole subject. 

There are four general heads under which may be grouped all the informa- 
tion a banker needs as to the persons who propose to negotiate loans or dis- 
counts with him; viz.— 

ist Antecedents. 

2d Character. 

3d Means. 

4th Experience. 

Each of the above heads of information has peculiarities of its own, and 
each of them ramifies into numerous particulars. 
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For example, with respect to Character (for the above need not be taken 
in their order), the most essential quality is obviously honesty and upright- 
ness; that is, that a man can be depended upon to perform his promises, to 
speak the truth and attempt nothing unfair. 

It is not generally appreciated as it should be, that all the dealings of a 
banker in the way of lending money are based on promises; i. e., the notes a 
merchant offers for discount, the acceptance of another merchant to bills of 
exchange, the endorsements on which so many millions of loans rest, even the 
contracts contained in debentures, are nothing but promises in writing. They 
all depend for their value on the character of the person promising. They 
are capable, indeed, of enforcement by law, but they would lose all negotiable 
value unless they could be depended upon without law. It is one of the 
marvels of modern banking that so many millions uf assets consist simply of 
pieces of paper on which is written, either IJ promise to pay, or I will see 
that some other person fulfils the promise he has made to pay. Even such 
securities, so called the bonds of governments, or other corporations, are 
nothing but promises to pay certain moneys after a term of years, which 
promises may be kept or broken as circumstances develop. Such promises 
to the amount of millions have been broken (the bonds go into default, as 
the phrase is), and bond-holders on endeavoring to enforce performance by 
law, have repeatedly found themselves baffled and disappointed. 

Certainty of performance, therefore, is the foundation of all dealing in 
promises; and it is only when a high degree of reliability is reached amongst 
any circle of customers that a banker can carry on business with success.* 

But reliability as to statements is almost as important as reliability as 
to promises; inasmuch as a banker’s business is largely founded on the rep- 
resentations made to him by his customers. There are degrees of reliability 
in men. One will make mis-representations, deliberately, from unscrupulous- 
ness, another from a sanguine temperament, and then from simple careless- 
ness. Some men will tell a banker what they know to be false, though it is 
rare for men to go so far, unless in an extremity. Others (or the same man 
at other times) will color representations, diminishing some things, and 
exaggerating others, making the favorable points too prominent and keeping 
back those that are unfavorable; the effect being that a false impression is 
produced, although no direct falsehood has been spoken. Beyond all this lies 
the terrible region of fraud and forgery where a borrower brings promises to 
pay for discount, of which the supposed promiser never existed, or, if he exists, 
that he never saw. 

When a man has gone so far as this, he has put himself out of the pale 
of bank dealings. His proper place is in the criminal dock. 


VARYING DEGREES OF RELIABILITY AND CAPACITY. 


But apart from such a case as this—between the man of absolute honesty 
who can be relied upon to perform his promise, no matter what it may cost him, 
and the men whose word cannot be relied upon at all, there are many degrees 


*It is generally known to bankers that the degree of reliability as to 
performance of promises is very high in the course of banking business of 
England. A protested bill is nothing but a broken promise, yet some banks 
doing a large business in England have so seldom had bills protested, that 
they looked upon such a case, when it did happen, to be almost as dis- 
graceful as forgery. 
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of reliableness. Men there are, who on all ordinary occasions tell the truth, 
but whose moral courage fails them in an emergency. There are others who 
have a character for making misstatements to tkeir neighbors, who never 
try to deceive their banker. The banker learns by experience how to balance 
conflicting reports. He will note whether statements may be made from 
personal prejudice, trade rivalry, or political antagonism. Equally will he 
guard againsi being misled by statements of a favorable nature that circum- 
stances do not justify; for this is the more dangerous of the two. The one 
would lead to loss of business, whereas the other would lead to a loss of 
money. And, as Mr. Gilbart has well observed in his Treatise on Banking, 
when a banker has a written report on a customer before him, he will note 
as much what is omitted, as what is said. A man may be eminently 
honest and truthful, yet it might be very undesirable to lend him money. 
There are honest simpletons and truthful visionaries. 

There are men who while scrupulously careful as to performing promises, 
are rash and sanguine in making them. 

There are men who enter upon business operations who are foredoomed to 
failure from the outset. A banker, therefore, in the course of his loaning 
operations must direct his attention not only to honesty but to capacity. 

This quality, like honesty, has many degrees and varieties. It is a com- 
posite quality, made up of various elements which are to be found in various 
combinations in different individuals. 

Some of these are essential, such as good judgment, and common sense, 
together with a due combination of caution and courage; not an over-de- 
veloped cautiousness, for in this case he would be afraid to run reasonable 
risks, nor an overweening courage, for in that case he will venture into rash 
operations. Capacity such as will make a man a desirable borrower is a 
sum of desirable qualities well and reasonably combined. For example, no 
man can be a desirable borrower from a bank who is not able to put forth 
strenuous exertions in emergencies; for such contingencies occur in every 
business; and if he cannot meet them he will be overthrown. 

If a man is given to pleasure, and spends too much time in the enjoy- 
ments of the table, especially in drinking, he will prove to be a very undesir- 
able customer for the banker. It need scarcely be said, except as a passing 
allusion, that all vicious pleasures must be shunned by every man who values 
his business character. Amongst these gambling and betting must be included. 

A banker, then, has all the foregoing points to consider in their place and 
order. How, for example, can it be safe to extend credit to a man who is 
capable and economical, if he is not honest? Or, honest and industrious, if 
he has no ability? Or, capable and economical, if he has an idle disposition? 
Or, honest and capable, if he is a drinker or a sensualist? A perfect char- 
acter can never be looked for, but it is certainly necessary to take the fore- 
going points into account. 

The Antecedents of a man are generally more easy to ascertain than his 
real character, especially when his life has been spent in the neighborhood. 
When, however, a considerable part of a person’s career has been spent in a 
distant locality, it is sometimes difficult to arrive at the truth. Enquiries as 
to antecedents cbviously gather about several leading points. The first is, 
whether he has or has not been successful? Has he ever failed? If he has 
failed, then under what circumstances? Was it at a time of general de- 
pression, when the strongest firms could scarcely hold their own, or, was it 
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when affairs in the commercial world were working smoothly? And what was 
the reason of his failure. Was it incompetency, idleness or extravagance? 
Did he over-trade or speculate, or neglect to insure? Was he carrying on a 
business of which he knew nothing? Was he foolish in crediting, and did 
he let every shiftless fellow in the community take advantage of him? Was 
he living in too fine a house, making too great a show, perhaps building, or 
buying property when he ought to have kept the money in the business? 
Prudent bankers will endeavor to ascertain in addition whether he got a 
settlement, and how he got it. Also what did his creditors think of it. 
especially what did his banker think? Particularly, was there any suspicion 
of fraud about his failure, or any attempt to take advantage of the easy 
provisions of the Bankrupt Act and make money by declaring himself, or by 
collusion, being declared, insolvent? 

A banker might indeed save himself the labor involved in inquiries of 
this kind, by making it a rule never to lend money to any man who has 
failed under any circumstances. It would, perhaps, work to his disadvantage 
at times, for a man who had learned lessons from experience may be con- 
ducting a prudent and prosperous business. But it is certain that one who 
has failed is apt to fail a second time. When times of difficulty come, a 
person who has once failed, is strongly tempted to give up the struggle even 
when really solvent. 

A banker may also reasonably enquire whether the man has had fair 
success in business, whether he “got on” as the phrase is. One who has bare- 
ly kept his head above water, may sometimes prove an undesirable borrower. 
But such a man may have had to struggle with unusual difficulties, and yet 
have paid his way, and maintained an honorable reputation. Such men. 


although they do not accumulate money, are, sometimes, the very “salt of the 
earth,” and among the safest of a banker’s customers. 


AMOUNT OF MEANS oR CAPITAL. 


The third matter respecting which information will naturally be sought 
is as to a proposed customer’s means, or capital. Some men who lend money 
would say that this is the only thing worth enquiring about. Without going 
so far as this, common prudence suggests that a man’s capital is a matter of 
the first importance. Yet it is extremely difficult to get accurate information 
about it. Men almost invariably consider themselves worth more than they 
really are, hence it is necessary to criticise all statements of assets with a 
view to correcting over-valuations. But there are men in business and desir- 
ing to be customers of banks, too, who never make out a balance sheet at 
all, contenting themselves with mere lists of accounts due to them, and now 
and then estimating the value of their stock by guesswork. 

If they own real property, they generally consider it worth its cost. Of 
liabilities they rarely keep an accurate account, except possibly of notes they 
have signed. Thus, judging both their assets and liabilities by guesswork. 
they estimate their means by guesswork too; guessing themselves to be worth 
one or more thousands of dollars, they claim credit accordingly. 

But a banker would be simple, indeed, who would be satisfied with this. 
He will ask for what is generally called a “statement,” which statement, for 
obvious reasons, should be in writing. Yet a prudent banker will rarely act 
upon a written statement without a conversation with the party who has 
submitted it. Such conversation will often bring out points that a bare 
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statement leaves unrevealed, and will prove, if carried out judiciously, of great 
value to the party concerned, as enabling him to understand his real position. 
Moreover, in many cases, this will afford a fair index to the borrower’s habit 
of mind, and show how far he is to be trusted in any future representations 
he may make.; 

With regard to the Experience a proposed borrower has had in the busi- 
ness he is carrying on, it is a comparatively simple matter to ascertain it. If 
he has always carried on business in the same town or neighborhood his 
experience will be a matter of notoriety. 

If it has been gained in some distant place the information received as to 
antecedents will cover the point. 

But now supposing that the banker has acquired a sufficient stock of in- 
formation to justify him in commencing to deal with borrowers, he must not 
imagine that he is exempt from the troubles of making future enquiries. 
Changes are constantly taking place, and it is necessary for a banker to keep 
his information abreast of the times. Last year’s reports are not a safe 
foundation for this year’s business. 

Premonitory symptoms of coming trouble are of the first importance for 
a banker to consider. Especially such as come under his own observation. 
He will, however, take care that his observations are accurate and his in- 
formation to be relied on. He will constantly be coming into contact with 
the better informed class of the community and have the opportunity of 
separating the chaff from the wheat. He will always be on the look-out for 
information, even when transacting ordinary business, but he will beware of 
encouraging his customers to gossip to him. This is particularly the case 
needful in country towns where a banker has farmers for customers. 

In seeking information a banker will be careful not to waste his customer’s 
time by asking too many questions. If he gets a reputation for what is called 
“pumping,” he will be avoided. The time of mercantile customers is probably 
as valuable as his own, and while the information he may receive will have 
a direct monetary value to him, it is no benefit to him who imparts it. 

In large cities there are generally to be found persons who have a sort of 
faculty for acquiring information. They pick it up on ’Change, or at the 
club, or at Board of Trade meetings, or in travelling. They have often a 
kind of instinct for discerning the quality of information and know what 
is worth talking about and what is not. Acquaintance with a man of this 
class is invaluable to a banker. 

The knowledge to be acquired through Mercantile Agencies is dealt with 
further on. 

There are, however, other things that claim the attention of a banker be- 
sides information as to the people with whom he is likely to do business. 
The first of which is a knowledge of the laws under which he does business. 
Later on in this work there is given a synopsis of the law relating to joint- 
stock banking in Canada and the United States. As by far the larger part 
of the banking of the country is carried on under this law it will be assumed 


There is, however, a mode of giving information which may be more 
valuable even than a written statement. When a merchant lives in a dis- 
tant town and his banker casually calls upon him, the merchant may then 
take him into his office and open the private ledger containing his last stock- 
taking and statement of profit and loss. It is impossible for this to have 
been made up for the occasion, and the very act of doing so will tend to 
inspire confidence. 
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that a Canadian banker has become familiar with its provisions, especially 
with those relating to his function as a money-lender and the securities he 
can take therefor. He will learn from thence what he has power to do, and 
what he is prohibited from doing, what are his powers and limitations regard- 
ing real estate and fixed property, also as to security in the shape of warehouse 
receipts, bills of lading, liens, hypothecations, and other matters. Along with 
this he will learn what the law allows in dealing with depositors of various 
classes; also what are his obligations toward the Government itself. The 
provisions of the Bank Act should be so familiar that it will become practical- 
ly impossible for him to incur any of the penalties providing for violating 
them. 

Besides this special knowledge of the banking law, a banker will need a 
general acquaintance with the law of bills of exchange, and promissory notes: 
what constitutes their validity, and negotiability, also recourse upon endorsers, 
policies of insurance, guarantees, mortgages on real estate, chattel mortgages. 
how to proceed to enforcement, and other matters relating to securities. A 
banker need not be a lawyer to have such knowledge of these things as is 
necessary to conduct his daily business, and give instructions to his clerks. 
There will, however, arise at times questions regarding particular points of 
procedure respecting which he would do well to consult his lawyer. But, as 
he proceeds, a banker will gradually become as familiar with what he has 
power to do and what he has not as a merchant is with the tariff. 

With regard to cash reserves and investments a banker should not only 
understand what is the proper proportion to be observed, but be possessed of 
sufficient skill and firmness to guide his discounting operations so as to main- 
tain them. 

An important qualification of a successful banker is the faculty of dealing 
with customers who fall into embarrassment, and of realizing securities to 
the best advantage. In spite of all a banker’s caution he will find himself 
compelled at times to deal with embarrassed customers (embarrassed 
through no fault of his), and compelled also, much as he may dislike it, to 
devote time and skill to the working out of Insolvent Estates. Times of 
difficulty recur periodically in the commercial world, when insolvencies rise 
far beyond the usual average. It is in these difficult times that a banker’s 
judgment and skill are severely tried; not only in making the best of securi- 
ties, but in considering that most difficult question, Shall he support his 
customer, and nurse him into a safe position, or shall he refuse further ad- 
vances and let matters take their course? Which of these lines to take is 
generally a perplexing question to answer. Either of them may lead to loss, 
if a mistake is made. The customer’s business may be too deeply embarrassed 
to permit of its recovery; in that case additional advances will only lead to 
additional loss. On the other hand, if it is not too far gone, a little timely 
help may tide a worthy and capable man over temporary difficulty and pre- 
serve him as a good customer to a future time. 

To refuse help altogether, would lead to certain loss. There is thus the 
alternative of certain loss on the one hand, of possible avoidance of loss on 
the other, with the other alternative that the help may prove insufficient, and 
the loss be increased. The only safe course to follow in such cases is this: 
if the party is honest and has the capacity to succeed if help is rendered—then 
eare should be taken to ascertain, by the banker’s own examination, whether 
the party is really solvent; and, next, to require such additional security as 
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the law will allow, and as will not prejudice the customer’s position. If the 
debtor is thus kept on his feet, it is not unreasonable to require that the 
banker should have some supervision over the business until such time as 
circumstances prove to be unnecessary. If such a step is taken, the banker 
will, of course, carry it out prudently, and not give the customer reason to 
complain of inquisitorial prying, or of unreasonable interference with his 
business. 

It is, at all events, certain that this course has been more than once tried, 
and with the best results. 

A banker will not have proceeded far in the way of his discounting be- 
fore he perceives the importance not only of information respecting his im- 
mediate customers but of the persons with whom they deal. He will find it 
necessary also if he is doing business in a city to become acquainted with 
the various classes of securities that are offered for Loans, or which it may 
be desirable to purchase for investment. It will be well also that he should 
become acquainted, in some degree, with the staple products, which, under our 
banking law can be transferred to him as security, and with the prices cur- 
rent from time to time, and the condition of the trade in general. 

A banker should be sufficiently well informed to be able to advise an 
importer, let us say, to moderate his purchases, giving reasons therefor; or 
an exporter whether to warehouse and hold for a time, or to engage all freight 
possible and bring his goods to market. This by no means implies that he 
shall acquire such technical knowledge as would enable him to either buy or 
sell the commodities. No banker could pretend with any reason to discuss 
the quality of a piece of cotton goods with a merchant, or to criticize the 
workings of the gangs in a sawmill with the owner. But he should know 
enough, let us say, of the trade of a wholesale merchant to judge whether he 
was carrying a reasonable or unreasonable amount of stock, as bearing on 
the amount of the credit such a merchant might apply for. Similarly, with 
regard to a flour mill, a banker should be well enough informed about the 
business to judge whether a proposed credit would be difficult. He should also 
have such a general knowledge of the timber business in its financial aspects 
as would enable him to judge whether the scale of his customer’s operations 
was in proportion to his capital, and whether his credit was being used 
economically. He should know how much lumber a given expenditure ought 
to produce, and be able to judge whether the business was well managed or 
otherwise by the working of his customer’s bank account. 

And so with every leading line of business in which his customers are 
engaged. It tends to establish good relations between the banker and the 
merchant, when a man of business finds his banker well enough informed 
to be able to discuss the financial aspects of his business. From such a banker 
a merchant will more readily take, not only pertinent hints and ordinary 
advice, but those checks and refusals which at times are necessary to sound 
banking. 

It is not only, however with regard to general lines of credit to the 
customer himself, that the banker’s information is important, but also with 
regard to the credit that his customer gives to those who buy from him. A 
banker should be sufficiently informed to be able to say to a wholesale merch- 
ant who offers bills for discount, “You give a large line of credit to such a 
one. Probably you suppose you have his whole account. But I may tell you 
in confidence that you have not. He buys the same kind of goods to my 
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knowledge, from another house, and my judgment is that both of you are 
giving him more credit than is desirable.” 

A merchant would be foolish indeed who did not take such a hint in good 
part and profit by it. 

The conversation may take the shape of a criticism of the standing of a 
wholesale house. This house buys goods from a manufacturer, who is wise 
enough to consult his banker about credits. It would suit the manufacturer 
to sell the merchant a larger line of goods, but he does not know enough about 
him to take the risk. Here the banker may feel justified in giving his manu- 
facturing customer the benefit of confidential information. In doing this he 
will consider well the kind of man to whom he is speaking, and what use 
he is likely to make of the opinion expressed. 

Exporters are increasingly in the habit of attaching bills of lading to the 
bills they draw. These are commonly directed to be held until the bill of 
exchange is paid. But there are exceptions. It is in regard to these that a 
banker’s information might be all important. Some merchants in Great 
Britain will not accept bills at all unless the bills of lading are given up; or 
they may require that bills shall be surrendered to a certain amount, and in 
some lines of export business it is not customary to attach bills of lading at 
all. In such cases the exporter has to rely altogether on the standing of the 
foreign house; and a well-informed banker can render his customer invaluable 
service. The banker may possibly express his opinion rather in acts than in 
words. He will not take the bill except with documents attached; or, if the 
documents are attached, he will not consent to their being surrendered before 
payment. 

A Canadian banker will therefore take means to keep his information well 
up as to changes in foreign firms. 

In the commercial centres of Great Britain the facilities for speculation 
are so multiplied as to constitute a positive temptation. A shipowner in 
Liverpool may be drawn into dabbling in cotton; a Glasgow grain merchant 
may try his luck with iron. As to London the opportunities for speculation 
are infinite, and embrace everything going on in the business world. 

It is therefore of high importance to an exporter and a banker who deals 
with exporters to keep his information up to date.t 


MERCANTILE AGENCIES. 


Mercantile agencies have been so remarkably developed during the last 
thirty years that they are indispensable to all who give credit, either in the 
shape of goods or money. The information they place at the service of their 
clients goes much beyond mere books of reference, and embraces detailed 
reports covering all four of the points referred to in an earlier part of this 
treatise. 

Such reports, too, are often accompanied by balance-sheets, so that a banker 
has furnished to him what are practically a number of business histories 
condensed into a small compass and so methodically arranged as to be ac- 
cessible with the smallest trouble.§ 


tSee the chapter on commercial bills drawn in sterling money. 

§The records hitherto published by one great agency in Great Britain 
are of exceptional value, being arranged on scientific principles, and enabling 
every leading circumstance affecting credit to be taken in at a glance. It 
is well known in banking circles that the conductors of this agency have 
been men of remarkable information and sound judgment. 
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A banker, however, will find it prudent to bring a critical judgment to 
bear on such reports, for a mercantile agency makes mistakes, as well as 
their clients. It can only ‘report what is reported to it; and its reporters, 
though generally well-informed men, do not, and cannot, know everything 
that is occurring. 

In examining these reports it is always important to note the difference 
between facts stated and opinions expressed. 

With regard to the balance-sheets in such reports, it should be remembered 
that they are communicated by the party himself. A banker, of course, will 
compare such balance-sheets with any that have been rendered to him. 

But these reports are not the only reports that mercantile agencies publish. 
An important part of their business is to collect information of the changes 
that occur, especially those of an unfavorable character. Thus they furnish 
their supporters with lists of swits that are taken, and what is more important, 
of chattel mortgages, bills of sale, judgments, executions, and insolvencies. 
Partnerships also come within their purview; those formed or dissolved, to- 
gether with information as to death of partners, which, of course, ends tne 
partnership. The lists containing such information are long and the task of 
examining them laborious. But no banker who does an active business with 
the mercantile community can afford to pass them by, or to look over them 
in a perfunctory manner. An omission to notice some single unfavorable 
particular, may cost a banker or his customers thousands of dollars, especial- 
ly if it relate to a foreign firm. 

Bankers at times ask information of one another. Formerly there was 
scarcely any other source of information available, and much correspondence 
was formerly carried on between them on the subject. But time has brought 
new developments. Bankers do not now correspond as much as they did 
formerly respecting their customers, though they do occasionally compare 
notes in confidence. There are considerations as to such information that do 
not apply to any other mode of obtaining it. For example, let us suppose 
that a banker desires of a confrére information as to one of his customers. If 
the customer is in a good position and doing well, there is little difficulty in 
answering. But if the contrary is the case, what then? The account of such 
a customer may be one that the other banker is carefully “nursing,” getting 
increased security whenever he can; hoping all may be well, yet being by no 
means sure. 

Is he to damage his customer’s credit by telling a confrére this? If he 
does, he may bring about a stoppage, and ruin his customer. On the other 
hand, if he conceals the real] position and gives a favorable opinion, he will 
violate the confidence which ought always to exist between bankers. 

The result usually is this: As bankers never care to give an unfavorable 
opinion, while a favorable one may be unjust, and as the declining to express 
an opinion would be construed unfavorably, they seldom or never ask one 
another at all, that is, as to their own respective customers. 

A banker in Canada who buys a large amount of bills upon houses in 
centres of British trade, will find it advantageous to visit such centres oc- 
casionally, and compare notes on the spot, with his banking correspondents. 
In so doing he will learn many things which would never be communicated 
to him in writing, and which no mercantile rating would give him any idea 
of. There is this reason for taking such a course, that English bankers never 
commit themselves in writing except to very guarded statements. They are in 

3 
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the habit of stating that such and such a firm is “considered to be worth” say, 
a hundred pounds, or it is “good for engagements.” 

Such reports generally fail to meet the need of the enquirer. To say that 
a firm in Britain is good for a few hundred pounds, when the banker on this 
side knows that they are making purchases amounting to many thousands, 
is obviously insufficient. And to say that such a one is “considered” to be 
“good for his engagements,” if the statement is taken literally, is simply to 
suggest that he has no capital at all. 

If specific information is wanted, the better course is to ask specifically, 
giving exactly the point to be covered. When the question is put in a vague 
and general form, “What is the standing of such a one?” it will bring as a 
rule, only a vague and general answer. 

But if the querist puts such a question as this: ‘“‘Would it be safe for 
our customer here to ship such a firm two thousand pounds’ worth of 
merchandise without security?” he is likely to get a much more specific 
answer, guarded though it may be. 

The last remaining source of information arises in the daily intercourse 
of a banker with his customers and the public. This has been referred to 
already, but it may be desirable to observe that a banker, even while trans- 
acting routine business with customers, or mingling with his fellows in the 
club or elsewhere, will note anything affecting his interests; and by practice 
will acquire the art of doing this even when least appearing to do it. A casual 
remark dropped in conversation across the table, or a query addressed to him 
in a chance meeting with an acquaintance, may give to a quick intellect a clue 
which, if followed up, will lead to most important consequences. 

Almost every particular in this and the preceding chapter has an applica- 
tion to Commerce as to Banking. The wholesale merchant with his large 
circle of customers is under the same pressure to keep up information as is 
the banker. Both mainly rely on the same sources of information and the 
interests, as regards information, are identical. They cover the sa.te ground, 
and are subject to the same conditions. Both are dispensers of credit, the one 
in money, the other in goods, and the same general laws of credit are ap- 
plicable to both bankers and merchants. G. &., 

Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


SouTHERN BANK Deposirs.—The deposits of the National banks in the 
South, according to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, aggre- 
gate about $450,000,000. If Missouri, Oklahoma and the Indian Territory 
are included, the total is nearly $600,000,000. The increase of deposits in 
the last two years was over $80,000,000. Florida in the last two years 
gained 45.4 per cent. and Arkansas nearly as much. The average gain in 
the South was 21.8 per cent. Maryland’s deposits in 1905 were $61,985,715. 
Virginia’s $42,277,158, West Virginia’s $24,848,176, North Carolina’s $14.,- 
056,820.— Baltimore Sun. 


MARYLAND BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The annual convention of the Mary- 
land Bankers’ Association in session at Annapolis, October 6, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: David Sloan, President Lonaconing 
Savings Bank, president; Charles Hann, Cashier National Mechanics’ Bank, 
Baltimore, secretary. 





BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TU BANKERS. 


All the latest dec.sious affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINES Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


CHECK—FORGED INDORSEMENT—RIGHT OF DRAWHE BANK TO RE 
COVER FROM INDORSER. 


Supreme Court of Kansas, July 7, 1905. 
WELLINGTON NATIONAL BANK US. ROBBINS. 


When an indorsement upon a genuine bank check is forged, or the name of the 
payee is placed thereon without uutkority, and the check is transferred and 
paid by a bank not the drawee, which bank in turn indorses it and collects 
it from the drawee bank, the drawee is under no obligation to inquire as 
to the genuineness of the first indorsement, but the latter indorser guar- 
anties the genuineness of the prior indorsement. 
such case, if the payee brings suit ugainst the drawee and recovers a judg- 
ment for the whole or a part of the amount of the check, and the drawee 
gives notice to its immediate indorser, and requests it to assume the direc- 
tion and control of the defense, which it neglects to do, and the drawee 
employs counsel and defends the action in good faith, and judgment is ren- 
dered against it for a portion of the claim, and it pays such judgment, the 
drawee is entitled to recover of its immediate indorser the amount of the 
judgment so paid, together with all necessary and rensonable attorney's 
fees and expenses incurred in such defense. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


On September 5, 1898, Kettering & Sons were indebted to Parkhurst-Davis 
Mercantile Company in the sum of $249.71, and had on deposit in the plaintiff 
bank sufficient funds to pay said sum, and on that date drew their check 
on plaintiff for that sum,and delivered the same to one F. H. Teale, a salesman 
of the mercantile company. Teale indorsed the check, **Parkhurst-Davis Merc. 
Co., per F. H. Teale, Salesman,” and presented the same to the defendant 
bank, and received from said bank $32 in cash and a draft for the balance 
of the check payable to the order of the mercantile company. Teale for- 
warded the draft to the mercantile company with instructions to credit il 
on two other accounts than Kettering & Sons, and converted the $32 cash to 
his own use. The defendant indorsed the check, “The Farmers Bank, Wel- 
lington, Kansas, paid September 6, 1898,” and delivered the same to the 
plaintiff, and received full payment thereof. 

The mercantile company, after learning of the transaction, claimed that 
the indorsement of the check by Teale was a forgery, that he was not author- 
ized to indorse any check payable to them, and demanded full payment of the 
check from the plaintiff bank, and, upon refusal, brought suit against 
the plaintiff for the sum of $249.71. The plaintiff bank informed 
the defendant of the bringing of the suit, and requested it to come in and 
defend, to which the defendant paid no attention. Plaintiff defended, and 
the action resulted in a judgment in favor of the mercantile company 
against the plaintiff for the amount embezzled by Teale, with interest, 
$39.47, and costs, aggregating $85.12. The plaintiff paid the judgment of 
the mercantile company, and demanded payment from the defendant, which 
was refused, and thereupon brought this suit for the amount so paid and $50 
attorney’s fees, aggregating $135.12. 

C. A. Smitn, J.: Under the agreed statement of facts in this case the 
defendant was responsible to the plaintiff for the money he paid out upon the 
check with the forged indorsement. 
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The rule as laid down in People’s Bank vs. Franklin Bank, 17 Am. St. Rep. 
898 (note), reads: “Money paid upon a forged indorsement of a check or 
draft may be recovered back. The bank or drawee is not bound to know 
the signature of an indorser. And the holder, whether he indorses the 
instrument or not, warrants the genuineness of all prior indorsements. If, 
therefore, a check or draft upon which the name of a prior indorsee has been 
forged is paid, the amount may be recovered back from the party to whom 
it has been paid, or from any party who indorsed it subsequent to the 
forgery.” 

The case of the Corn Exchange Bank vs. The Nassau Bank, 91 N. Y. 74, 
cited by the defendant, sustains this doctrine; but in that case it was held 
that the payee bank was not entitled to recover the expenses of a suit, for the 
reason that it had not discharged its duty to the defendant bank as a de- 
positor. In the case at bar, however, the plaintiff, upon being sued for the 
entire amount of the check, notified the defendant in writing, and requested 
the defendant to assume and take charge of the case. This it was the defen- 
dant’s duty to do, and it neglected to do it. The owner of the defendant bank, 
however, testified as a witness in that suit and had every opportunity to have 
any defense made that it could have made, if it, in fact, had been a party. It 
was the duty of the defendant bank to see the plaintiff harmless on its con- 
tract of warranty that the indorsement of the mercantile company on the 
check was genuine, and it ill becomes the defendant in this case to say that 
when the plaintiff was sued it should have paid the full amount claimed and 
then sought to recover it of the defendant. The plaintiff defended in good 
faith, employed counsel in good faith and at an agreed reasonable price, and 
saved the defendant over $200, and it is entitled to recover the full amount 
claimed. 

The agreed statement of facts embraces every question material to the 
determination of the case, and the evidence offered and introduced by the 
defendant devolved neither upon the trial court nor upon this court the 
weighing of evidence to determine the facts. In the case of Bank vs. 
Williams, 62 Kan. 434, 63 Pac. 745, the court quotes from Sutherland on 
Damages (2d Ed.) § 58, as follows: “If one’s property is taken, injured, or 
put in jeopardy by another’s neglect of duty imposed by contract, or by his 
wrongful act, any necessary expense incurred for its recovery, repair, or pro- 
tection is an element of the injury. It is often the legal duty of the injured 
party to incur such expense to prevent or limit the damages, and, if it is 
judicious and made in good faith, it is recoverable, though abortive.” The act 
of the plaintiff in defending the action of the mercantile company was in 
good faith and was not abortive, but resulted in great good to the defendant. 
By so much more ought it to recover. 

The judgment of the district court is reversed. The case is remanded 
with instructions to enter judgement for the plaintiff below for $135.12, 
with interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum from November 19, 1901, 
with costs. All the justices concurring. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—PROVISION FOR DEDUCTING A DISCOUNT— 
NEGOTIABILITY. 


Supreme Court of Minnesota, June 2, 1905. 
LORING US. ANDERSON. 


It is an essential condition of a promissory note that there be no uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of money that it calls for at any particular 
time, but. if the promise be to pay a stated sum of money, plus or 
minus a definite amount or discount, the amount called for by the note 
is certain. 

A written instrument whereby the maker promised to pay on October 1. 
1903, to the order of the payee, $250, with interest—a discount of 6 
per cent. to be allowed if paid on or before October 1, 1903,—is not un- 
certain as to amount, and it is a promissory note, and therefore negotiable. 

The evidence herein justified the trial court in directing a verdict for the 
plaintiff on the ground that she was an indorsee of the note in ques- 
tion before maturity. for value, and without notice of any defense thereto. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 
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Start, C. J.: The plaintiff, as indorsee before maturity, for value, 
brought this action upon a written instrument which is in these words: 


“$250.00. October 1st, 1903 after date I promise to pay to the order of the 
Maplebay Wind Stacker Company of Crookston, Minnesota Two Hundred & 
Fifty and 00-100 Dollars. 

Value received, with interest before and after maturity at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum until paid. 

A discount of 6 per cent. to be allowed if paid on or before Oct. 1, 19035. 
Payable at Christine State Bank, Christine, N. D. Anton Anderson. 
Sec. Twp. Range. 

P. O. Comstock. 

This note is given for one Maplebay Wind Stacker No. 940.” 


The answer admitted the execution of the note, denied that it was in- 
dorsed for value, and alleged that it was given for a Maplebay Wind Stacker, 
which was warranted; that the defendant complied with the warranty on his 
part, but there was a failure of the warranty on the part of the payee of the 
note, and thereupon it was mutually agreed between the parties that the sale 
of the stacker should be rescinded, and the note returned to the defendant; 
and, further, that the defendant complied with the terms of such agreement 
on his part, but the payee refused to return the note. The new matter in the 
answer was put in issue by the reply. 

The cause came on for trial by a jury, and at the close of the evidence the 
court, on motion of the plaintiff, directed a verdict in her favor for the 
amount of the note. The defendant appealed from an order denying his 
motion for a new trial. 

The plaintiff introduced in evidence the note, with the indorsements 
thereon, showing that it was indorsed by the payee to the Scandia American 
Bank, and by it to the plaintiff. The evidence shows that the plaintiff pur- 
chased the note before maturity, in the usual course of business, and for 
value, without notice. The note was given for a stacker, as alleged in the 
answer; and the defendant gave evidence tending to show a warranty of the 
stacker, and a breach thereof by the payee of the note, and the agreement to 
rescind the sale and return the note. The defendant claims that the evidence 
also tends to show facts sufficient to take the case to the jury on the question 
of the bona fides of the several indorsees in acquiring the note. It is imma- 
terial whether the bank was a purchaser without notice, if the plaintiff was 
such purchaser. 

We have considered the record with reference to the question whether 
the plaintiff was an indorsee of the note before maturity for value, and 
without notice of any defense thereto, and find that the evidence was practi- 
cally conclusive that she was such an indorsee. It follows, then, that, if the 
instrument sued on be a promissory note, the trial court did not err in 
directing a verdict for the plaintiff. The contention of the defendant is that 
it is not, because the amount thereof depends upon a contingency. 

It is an essential condition of a promissory note that there be no uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of money it calls for at any particular time. Thus 
an instrument whereby the maker promises to pay to the payee or order or 
bearer a definite sum plus or minus a definite amount or discount is a prom- 
issory note, and hence it is negotiable; but, if the promise be to pay a stated 
sum of money plus or minus an indefinite amount or discount, it is not a 
negotiable instrument. (Smith vs. Crane, 33 Minn, 144, 22 N. W. 633; 1 
Daniel, Neg. Instruments, § 53; 4 Enc. of Law, 96.) 

Within which of the two suggested classes does the instrument in ques- 
tion fall? This is a question of some difficulty. The case of Mansfield Savings 
Bank vs. Miller, 2 Ohio Civ. Ct. R. 96, cited by counsel for the plaintiff, is 
the only one that we have been able to find touching the question. In that 
case the note contained this provision: “If this note is paid in full when 
due a discount of $39.78 is to be made from the amount then due.” It was 
held that this provision did not render the note uncertain as to the amount 
thereof, for the reason that “the presumption is that parties will perform 
their obligations, rather than break them, and therefore, in the commercial 
world, if this note should be offered for negotiation, the amount at the time 
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of payment would be known with certainty. While the note is undishonored 
and has any standing in the commercial world, the amount is definitely fixed. 
If any uncertainty could in any way arise, it is only when it becomes dis- 
honored and ceases to have any standing as commercial paper.” This reason- 
ing is applicable to the note here in question, for, in legal effect, it is a 
promise to pay October 1, 1903, $250, with interest at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, less a discount of six per cent. if paid on or before maturity. If 
the note were not paid when due, there could be no uncertainty as to the 
amount recoverable on it, for such amount would depend not upon any con- 
tingency or question of fact, for the law would determine the amount due on 
the note from its terms. (See Smith vs. Crane, 33 Minn. 144.) 

On the other hand, while there is a contingency before the maturity of 
the note as to whether the maker will pay it at maturity or before, there is 
no contingency or uncertainty as to the amount to be paid in full discharge 
of the note at maturity or at any time before, if the maker elects to pay 
before. The amount is $250, with interest, less a discount of six per cent.—a 
matter capable of being made certain by computation. The result of such 
computation would give the exact amount due on the note at its maturity, 
and the exact amount which the maker was required to pay in full discharge 
of the note at any time before October 1, 1903; or at any time on that day, 
and the exact amount called for by the note at all times until it became dis- 
honored by non-payment. 

We therefore hold that the instrument which is the subject-matter of this 
action is a promissory note, and that the trial court did not err in directing 
a verdict for the plaintiff. Order affirmed. 


NOTES GIVEN FOR PATENT RIGHTS—STATE STATUTE REQUIRING 
STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATION. 


Supreme Court of Arkansas, May 6, 1905. 
JOUN WOODS & SONS US. CARL. 


A State statute declaring void all notes given in payment for patent rights, 
unless they show upon their face that they were given for such con- 
sideration, is not in conflict with the constitution of the United States 


This was an action by John Woods & Sons against Frank Carl to recover 
upon a negotiable promissory note executed by the latter to the Human Gas 
Company, and which said payee, for a valuable consideration, assigned to 
plaintiffs before maturity. The defense was that the consideration of the 
note was the sale by the Human Gas Company of a certain patented medicine, 
and the right to the patent thereof in Arkansas, and the said note, not being 
executed in the form required by law, is absolutely void. The Human Gas 
Company, a partnership composed of C. G. Human, Chas. Herberer and J. W. 
Hansell, were the owners of the right to manufacture and sell in the State 
of Arkansas and other states a patented machine, known as the Human 
Automatic Acetylene Gas Generator, used for the purpose of generating gas; 
and in consideration of the note sued on, and the payment of the sum of 
$200, executed to appellee a written contract reciting that they “have sold, 
and by these presents do sell, to Frank Carl, of Little Rock, Ark., party of 
the second part, an undivided one-half interest in our business to be known 
as the Human Gas Company of Arkansas for the sale and manufacture of the 
Human Automatic Acetylene Gas Generator in the said State of Arkansas.” 

The court instructed the jury as follows: “If you find that this note was 
given for a patent right machine, or territory, you will find for defendant; if 
not, you will find for plaintiff.” To which instruction plaintiff excepted. The 
jury returned a verdict for the defendant, and the plaintiff appealed. 

McCuttocnu, J. (after stating the facts): The note sued on does not con- 
form to the provisions of the act of April 23, 1891 (Kirby’s Dig. §§ 513-516), 
in that it does not show upon its face that it was executed in consideration of 
the sale of a patented article or patent right. 

The statute in question is as follows: 
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“Section 513. Any vendor of any patented machine, implement, sub- 
stance, or instrument of any kind or character whatsoever, when the said 
vendor of the same effects the sale of the same to any citizen of this State on 
a credit, and takes any character of negotiable instrument, in payment of the 
same, the said negotiable instrument shall be executed on a printed form, 
and show upon its face that it was executed in consideration of a patented 
machine, implement, substance or instrument, as the case may be, and no 
person shall be considered an innocent holder of the same, though he may 
have given value for the same before maturity, and the maker thereof may 
make defense to the collection of the same in the hands of any holder of said 
negotiable instrument, and all such notes not showing on their face for what 
they were given shall be absolutely void. 

Sec. 514. The foregoing section shall also apply to vendors of patent 
rights, and family rights to use any patented thing of any character whatever. 

Sec. 515. Any vendor of any patented thing of any character, or any 
vendor of any patent right or family right to use any patented thing of any 
character whatsoever, who shall violate the provisions of section 513 shall 
upon conviction be punished by a fine of not more than three hundred dollars. 

Sec. 516. This act shall not apply to merchants and dealers who sell 
patented things in the usual course of business.” 

Appellant contends, in the first place, that the contract in evidence shows 
neither a sale of a patented article nor a patent right, but we think it is 
quite clear that the contract must be construed as a sale of a patent right. 
It in express terms conveys to appellee an undivided one-half interest in the 
business of manufacturing and selling a patented machine in the State of 
Arkansas for an unlimited time, and provides that “in the event the net 
earnings of the Human Gas Co. has not been sufficient to cover the amount 
of the said Frank Carl’s investment by January 1, 1902, then the Human 
Gas Co. hereby agree and bind ourselves to relinquish all of our right, title 
and interest in and to the said State of Arkansas * * * and give said 
Frank Carl a good deed and manufacturer’s right in and to the said State of 
Arkansas for the sale and manufacture of the Human Automatic Acetylene 
Gas Generator.” 

A conveyance of an interest in the right to sell a patented article in a 
given territory is as much a sale of a “patent right’ as a conveyance of the 
entire right to sell in the territory. No distinction can be made between the 
transactions in this regard. (New vs. Walker, 108 Ind. 370; Pinney vs. First 
Nat. Bank [Kan. Sup.], 75 Pac. 119.) 

It is urged by appellants that this statute is in conflict with section 8, 
article 1, of the Constitution of the United States, giving to the Congress of 
the United States the power “to promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writing and discoveries.” 

In the case of Tilson vs. Gatling, 60 Ark. 114, this court had under con- 
sideration the act of April 9, 1891 (Kirby’s Dig. § 512), changing the rules of 
the law merchant concerning commercial and negotiable paper, so as to per- 
mit the payee or drawee of such paper executed in payment of a patent right, 
or patent right territory, to make all defenses against the assignee or holder 
of such paper that he could have made against the original payee or drawee, 
whether such paper be assigned before maturity or not; and that statute was 
held not to invade the power of Congress to create patent rights, etc. 

It is difficult to perceive any distinction between the validity of the two 
statutes in that regard, for, if the Legislature had the rightful power to pass 
one of the statutes, it had also power to pass the other. If the jurisdiction of 
Congress over the subject of patents and patent rights is so extensive as to 
exclude the power of a State to declare void, unless made in certain form, 
written obligations given in consideration of sales of patent rights or pat- 
ented articles, then it also follows that the State is powerless to alter the 
established rules of the law merchant so as to permit defenses, not applicable 
to other negotiable paper, to be made to such paper given in consideration of 
sales of patent rights or patented articles. 

The argument of learned counsel for appellants that such legislation is an 
improper “discrimination against patented articles, by imposing upon their 
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sale conditions and restrictions not placed upon the sale of other similar 
articles,” is as cogent against one of the statutes on the subject as against 
the other. 

In Wyatt vs. Wallace, 67 Ark. 575, the precise question was presented 
there as presented here, and the court held that there could be no recovery 
upon the note sued on. We are asked by counsel to review the question, 
inasmuch as in the last named case the alleged conflict between the statute 
and the constitutional power of Congress on the subject was not discussed 
either in the argument of counsel or the opinion of the court. This question 
was before the Supreme Court of Tennessee in a recent case (State vs. Cook, 
107 Tenn. 499), and that court held that a statute similar to our own was 
valid and not in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. The 
reasoning of that court, in the very lucid opinion by Judge Caldwell, where 
all the authorities are carefully reviewed, is, to our minds, conclusive of the 
proposition that such legislation by the States is not in conflict with the 
Federal Constitution. In Tennessee, as in Arkansas, the Legislature first 
enacted a statute permitting the same defenses against negotiable papery in 
the hands of any holder or assignee as while in the hands of the original 
payee, and, later, another statute was passed declaring it to be unlawful to 
accept a note given for the sale of a patent right unless it shall appear upon 
the face of the note that the same is given in the purchase of a patent right. 

The learned judge, in the case cited, said: “The two statutes are to be 
construed together as different parts of the same legislative scheme. Their 
combined effect, when each is strictly observed and enforced, is simply to 
prevent written obligations for the purchase of patents or interests therein 
from being negotiable in the highest sense, and to subject them, in whose- 
soever hands, to all defenses available to the maker against the original 
payee. So construed, neither act by itself, nor the two combined into a 
single scheme, can be truly said to contravene any provision of the Federal 
Constitution and statutes in reference to patents, or to restrict or impair the 
right of sale guaranteed thereby. * * * These statutes are also sustainable 
as valid police regulations, having been passed in good faith for the real pro- 
motion of the public welfare, and being well calculated to accomplish that 
end through the fair and much-needed protection thereby afforded against 
imposition and fraud, so often and so easily perpetrated in the sale of the 
peculiar incorporeal right or intangible property contemplated.” 

This view is sustained by the following decisions of the courts of last 
resort of other States: Sandage vs. Studebaker, 142 Ind. 148; Hankey vs. 
Downing, 116 Ind. 118; New vs. Walker, 108 Ind. 370; Union National Bank 
vs. Brown [Ky.], 41 S. W. 273; Mason vs. McLeod, 57 Kan. 105; Pinney vs. 
First Nat. Bank [Kan. Sup.], 75 Pac. 119; Tod vs. Wick, 36 Ohio St. 370; 
Haskell vs. Jones, 86 Pa. 173; Patterson vs. Kentucky, 97 U. S. 501. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals, in passing upon a similar statute, said: 
“The right to prescribe regulations for the protection of its citizens against 
fraud and imposition is not taken from the State by the Federal Constitution 
or by any national statute. On the contrary, it may be considered as having 
been authoritatively settled that the national Government cannot exercise 
police powers for the protection of the inhabitants of a State. These are 
local matters, and must be governed and regulated by the State.” (Union 
National Bank vs. Brown, supra.) 

In New vs. Walker, supra, the Supreme Court of Indiana said, concerning 
a statute on this subject: “As the Federal Legislature cannot enact police 
regulations which will yield the citizens of the State just protection, it must 
be that the State Legislature may enact such regulations, or the citizens be 
left without protection. We are unwilling to declare that vendees of 
patent rights cannot be restrained by reasonable police regulations, and we 
do therefore declare that the provisions of the statute under immediate men- 
tion, being in the nature of police regulations, are constitutional and valid.” 
The contrary view is expressed, with more or less directness, in the following 
cases in State courts: MHollida vs. Hunt, 70 Ill. 110; Cranson vs. Smith, 37 
Mich. 309; Wilch vs. Phelps, 14 Neb. 134; Crittenden vs. White, 23 Minn. 24; 
and in the following Federal cases: Ex parte Robinson, 2 Bis. 309, Fed. Cas. 
No. 11,932; Woollen vs. Banker, 2 Flip. 33, Fed. Cas. No. 18,030; Castle vs. 
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Hutchinson (C. C.), 25 Fed. 394; Reeves vs. Corning (C. C.), 51 Fed. 774, 
and Pegram vs. Am. A. Co. (C. C.), 122 Fed. 1000. 

We have no hesitancy in reaching the conclusion that those cases are best 
supported by reason which hold to the doctrine that such statutes as that 
now under consideration do not amount to an interference with or impair- 
ment of the rights conferred by the patent issued by the Federal Government, 
nor to an invasion of the constitutional authority of Congress. We therefore 
adhere to the rule announced by this court in Wyatt vs. Wallace, supra, and 
Tilson vs. Gatlin, supra, that the statutes in question are valid. 

It is urged by appellants’ counsel in argument that the last clause of the 
act of April 23, 1891, exempting from its operation “merchants and dealers 
who sell patented things in the usual course of business,” violates that clause 
of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States guar- 
antying to all persons within the jurisdiction of a State “the equal protection 
of the laws,” and renders the entire act void. Our attention is cited by 
counsel, among other authorities thought to sustain their contention on this 
point, to the opinion of Judge Rogers in the recent case of Union County 
National Bank vs. Ozan Lumber Co. (C. C.), 127 Fed. 206, but we do not find 
it necessary to review these authorities, nor to pass upon the question now, 
as it is not essential to a decision of this case. The exemption in question 
applies only to the sale of “patented things” in the usual course of business, 
and not to the sale of patent rights. If it be conceded that this exemption be 
an improper discrimination (which we do not decide) as to those who sell 
patented articles, and renders the act void as to its application to all sales of 
patented articles, it leaves the act unimpaired in its application to the sale 
of patent rights. The act may be unconstitutional and void as to its applica- 
tion to part of the subject-matter and valid as to others, and we think this 
rule preserves unimpaired the provisions of the statute with reference to 
notes given for the sale of patent rights. (Leep vs. Railway, 58 Ark. 407; 
State vs. Deschamp, 53 Ark. 490; L. R. & F. S. Ry. vs. Worthen, 46 Ark. 312; 
State vs. Marsh, 37 Ark. 356; Union County Bank vs. Ozan (C. C.), 127 Fed. 
206; Cooley’s Const. Lim. {7th Ed.], pp. 246-250.) 

Though section 1 of the act applies primarily only to the sale of patented 
articles, and even if it be held to be void as to its application to those articles, 
it will yet be retained so as to carry the application of the second section to 
it as to the sale of patent rights. 

It is further contended that the cause should be reversed because the court 
erred in submitting to the jury the question as to whether or not the note 
was given for sale of a patented machine, when there was no evidence of 
such sale. The instruction was erroneous in this respect, but no harm re- 
sulted, as the facts were undisputed, and upon proper construction of the 
— - applying the law as herein declared, the verdict was right. 

rmed. 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK STOCK—RES JUDICATA— 
RETROACTIVE STATUTE. 


Supreme Court of the United States, April 17, 1905. 


CITY OF COVINGTON US. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COVINGTON. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COVINGTON US. CITY OF COVINGTON. 


In Kentucky an adjudication that a bank has a contract exempting it from 
taxation is not effectual to protect such contract rights as to taxes for 
years other than the one directly involved in such adjudication, and 
in a case arising in that State the Federal court will follow the same rule. 

The Kentucky statute of 1900 imposing taxes upon National banks is void, 
in so far as it lays a tax for past years upon stock held without the State, 
and which before the act of 1900, it was not required to return. 


This action was brought to enjoin the assessment or collection of taxes 
on certain shares of capital stock of the First National Bank of Covington 
for the years from 1893 to 1900, inclusive, and to enjoin the arrest of the 
President and Cashier of the bank for not listing such shares, and for a 
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decree adjudicating the same not liable to taxation up to the time of the 
expiration of the charter of the bank on November 17, 1904. 

The principal grounds alleged and relied upon were that, by reason of the 
acceptance of the terms of the act of the General Assembly of Kentucky, passed 
in 1886, known as the Hewitt law, an irrevocable contract had been made 
between the bank and the State, whereby the former was to pay to the State 
taxes at a certain rate on its stock, surplus, undivided profits, which, when 
paid, were to be in full of all other State, county, or municipal taxes, except 
those levied on the bank’s real estate. 

It was averred that complainant had regularly paid such taxes up to and 
including those due July 1, 1900. That the fact that the bank had such 
irrevocable contract had been adjudicated and finally determined by a decision 
in the Court of Appeals of Kentucky in a litigation wherein the State and the 
City of Covington and the bank were parties. The bill further set up that 
an attempt was being made to compel the complainant to list for taxation 
its shares of stock under an act of the State of Kentucky, passed March 21, 
1900 (Session Acts 1900, p. 65). 

It was also averred in the bill that the act of March 21, 1900, which under- 
takes to impose taxes for the years 1903 and following, is unconstitutional 
and void, and operates to discriminate against the complainant, in violation 
of § 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. Comp. Stat. 
1901, p. 3502). 

The defendants having filed a plea to the jurisdiction and a general de- 
murrer to the bill, upon motion for a temporary injunction, attempt to enforce 
taxes levied or assessed upon the shares of capital stock at any time previous 
to March 21, 1900, were enjoined. 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the court: 

That the acceptance of the provisions of the so-called Hewitt law did not 
constitute an irrevocable contract, releasing the bank from taxes upon 
compliance with its terms, has been settled. (Bank Tax Cases, 102 Ky. 174; 
Citizens Savings Bank vs. Owensboro, 173 U. S. 636.) Reference is made to 
the various cases leading up to this result in Deposit Bank vs. Frankfort, 191 
U. S. 499, 508. We are therefore left upon this branch of the case to consider 
the effect of the judgment of the State court of Kentucky, set up in the com- 
plainant’s bill as an adjudication of the rights of the parties and a final 
determination that the acceptance of the Hewitt law had the effect of a valid 
contract. When this case was before the circuit court for the second time 
(129 Fed. 792), Judge Cochran, after an elaborate review of the Kentucky 
cases, reached the conclusion that, as the taxes involved in the case in which 
the adjudication was had were for a different year than those involved in 
this suit, the former judgment did not have the effect of an estoppel between 
the parties, being only conclusive, under the Kentucky decisions, as to taxes 
in the years involved in the suit in which the judgment was rendered. We 
do not doubt that this is the settled law of the Supreme Court of Kentucky. 
Nor does it make any difference, in the view which the court takes of the 
matter, that the adjudication as to the right to collect the taxes involved the 
finding of an exemption by contract, which included, not only the taxes for 
the years in suit, but all taxes which might be levied under the authority of 
the contract. The ground upon which the court based its decision with refer- 
ence to the effect of such adjudication is stated in the case of Newport vs. 
Com. 106 Ky. 444, as follows: 

“The only question remaining for decision is upon the plea of res judicata. 
The plea in this case avers that the subject-matter of the former suit was 
identical with that involved in this action, and that the facts were the same 
in both actions, except that the former action attempted to collect a tax for 
the year 1893, and the present action was attempting to collect a tax for the 
year 1894. 

The authorities seem to hold that when a court of competent jurisdiction 
has, upon a proper issue, decided that a contract, out of which several 
distinct promises to pay money arose, has been adjudged invalid in a suit 
upon one of those promises, the judgment is an estoppel to a suit upon 
another promise founded on the same contract. But taxes do not arise out of 
contract. They are imposed in invitum. The taxpayer does not agree to pay, 
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yut is forced to pay, and the right to litigate the legality of a tax upon all 
grounds must of necessity exist, regardless of former adjudications as to the 
validity of a different tax. 

It is unnecessary to cite the cases; they will be found in Judge Cochran's 
opinion. It is sufficient to say that, if this case had been decided in the State 
court of Kentucky, the adjudication pleaded herein, not involving taxes for 
the same years as those now in controversy, would not avail as an estoppel 
between the parties. It is true that a different rule prevails in the courts of 
the United States. The reasons therefor were stated in an opinion by Mr. 
Justice White, speaking for the court, in the case of New Orleans vs. Citizens’ 
Bank, 167 U. S. 371, and in cases in a Federal jurisdiction the doctrine therein 
announced will doubtless be adhered to. The learned counsel for the plaintiff 
in error refer to the decision of this court in Deposit Bank vs. Frankfort, 191 
U. S. 499, as authority for the doctrine that, where a contract right had been 
adjudicated which involves an exemption from all taxation, such adjudication 
will conclude the parties as to the right to legally tax for other years, 
although the particular year was not directly involved in the suit in which 
the adjudication was made. But in that case the court was dealing with the 
effect to be given to a judgment of a Federal court in which such contract 
right had been adjudicated, when the Federal judgment was set up in a State 
court; and in that case it was recognized, in the opinion of the court as 
well as in the dissenting opinion, that the courts of Kentucky, in giving effect 
to the judgments of their own courts, were guided by a different rule, and in 
that State an adjudication involving taxes for one year cannot be pleaded as 
an estoppel in suits involving taxes for other years. (191 U. S. 514, 524.) 

The case of Deposit Bank vs. Frankfort was only concerned with the effect 
to be given to a Federal judgment adjudicating a contract right, when pleaded 
in a State court. We are now dealing with the weight to be attached to a 
State judgment when pleaded res judicata in a Federal court. That was the 
very question decided by this court in the case of Union & Planters’ Bank 
vs. Memphis, 189 U. S. 71, wherein it was held that the Federal courts 
were not required to give to such judgments any greater force or effect than 
was awarded to them by the courts of the State where they were rendered. Upon 
this branch of the case the question then is, What effect is given in the courts 
of Kentucky to such pleas of estoppel? As we have seen, it is there settled 
that the judgment would not be effectual to protect the alleged contract rights 
of the complainant as to the taxes involved for years other than the one directly 
involved in the adjudication set up. We therefore find no error in the judg- 
ment of the circuit court refusing an injunction upon the ground of an 
estoppel by judgment. 

As to the taxes for the years prior to the passage of the act of March 
21, 1900, it is argued by the bank that to give this retroactive effect to the 
law will be to deprive it and its stockholders of their property without due 
process of law, and will be in violation of § 5219 of the Revised Statutes, 
prohibiting discrimination against National banks and their stockholders. 

The act of March 21, 1900, as stated in the preamble, was passed because of 
a decision of this court holding prior legislation of the State undertaking to 
tax the property of National banks unconstitutional. Owensboro National 
banks vs. Owensboro, 173 U. S. 664. In the Owensboro Case it was held that 
$5219, Rev. Stat. U. S., was the measure of the power of the State to tax Na- 
tional banks, their property, or franchises, which power was confined to 
the taxing of the stock in the name of the shareholders and the assessment of 
the real estate of the banks, and that taxation under the laws of the State 
of Kentucky upon the franchise of the bank was not within the purview of 
the authority conferred by the act of Congress, and was therefore illegal. 
Section 5219 of the Revised Statues of the United States is as follows: 

“Sec. 5219. Nothing herein shall prevent all the shares in any associa- 
tion from being included in the valuation of the personal property of the 
owner or holder of such shares, in assessing taxes imposed by authority of 
the State within which the association is located: but the Legislature of 
each State may determine and direct the manner and place of taxing all the 
shares of National banking associations located within the State, subject only 
to the two restrictions, that the taxation shall not be at a greater rate than 
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is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of 
such State, and that the shares of any National banking association owned 
by non-residents of any State shall be taxed in the city or town where the 
bank is located, and not elsewhere. Nothing herein shall be construed to 
exempt the real property of associations from either State, county, or munici- 
pal taxes, to the same extent, according to its value, as other real property is 
taxed.” 

Under the new taxing law (act of March 21, 1900), it is declared to be the 
purpose to require the bank to return the shares of stock for the years prior 
to 1900, and since the adoption of the revenue law of 1892, with the privileges 
and deductions stated in § 3 of the act. Notwithstanding the prior révenue 
law had been held invalid, and there was no statute specifically taxing these 
shares of National bank stock on the statute books of Kentucky, prior to 
the passage of the act of March 21, 1900, the Supreme Court of Kentucky, in 
the case of Scobee vs. Bean. 109 Ky. 526, 59 S. W. 860, has held that there 
was ample statute law in that State for the taxing of shares in National 
banks under the laws of that State providing for the taxation of real and 
personal property of every kind, and that the provision that the individual 
shareholder in a corporation shall not be required to list his property therein 
so long as the corporation pays the taxes on its property of every kind, im- 
pliedly requires the individual to list his shares and pay the tax in the ab- 
sence of the return required by law of the corporation. 

In that case the court held that there was nothing in its decisions running 
counter to § 5219. (These views were further enforced in Com. vs. Citizens’ 
Nat. Bank, 25 Ky. L. Rep. 2100; London vs. Hope, 26 Ky. L. Rep. 112; Citizens’ 
Nat. Bank vs. Com. 25 Ky. L. Rep. 2254.) 

Following the State court in the interpretation of its own statutes, it may 
be said that, as to shareholders residing in Kentucky and over whom the 
State has’ jurisdiction, the Supreme Court of that State has construed its 
statutes as requiring shareholders in National banks for the years 1893 to 
1900, inclusive, to return their shares for taxation; and if they did not make 
the return the duty was required of the corporation. In this view of the law 
it may be that, as to local shareholders, the act of March 21, 1900, as held 
by the Supreme Court of Kentucky, created no new right of taxation, but 
gave simply a new remedy, which by the law is ‘operative to enforce pre- 
existing obligations. It may be admitted that § 5219 permits the State to 
require the bank to pay the tax for the shareholders. (First Nat. Bank vs. 
Kentucky, 9 Wall. 353; Van Slyke vs. Wisconsin, 154 U. S. 581; First Nat. 
Bank vs. Chehalis County, 166 U. S. 440.) 

But there is nothing in the general statutes of Kentucky before the act 
of March 23, 1900, specifically requiring National banks to return shares of 
stock in the corporation when such shares are held by persons domiciled 
beyond the State. This situs of shares of foreign-held stock in an incor- 
porated company, in the absence of legislation imposing a duty upon the 
company to return the stock within the State as the agent of the owner, is at 
the domicil of the owner. (Cooley, Taxn. 16.) It is true that the State may 
require its own corporations to return the foreign-held shares for the owner 
for the purposes of taxation. (Corry vs. Baltimore, 196 U. S. 466, ante, p. 297.) 
Section 5219, Rev. Stat., authorizes the State to tax all the shares of a Na- 
tional banking association, including those owned by non-residents, as well 
as those owned in the State, in the city or town where the bank is located; 
but this section does not itself impose the tax; it is authority for State 
legislation to thus tax National bank shareholders. And this statute is ex- 
press authority to the State by appropriate legislation to make the bank the 
agent of the shareholders for the purpose of returning the shares and paying 
the taxes thereon. 

In Com. vs. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 25 Ky. L. Rep. 2100, 80 S. W. 158, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals seems to have held that a National bank might be re- 
quired, under § 4241, Ky. Stat. 1903, to return the shares held in it for the 
years 1893 to 1900, inclusive, as omitted property. In that case it is said: 
“It was held under the previous statute that the shares of stock in National 
banks might be assessed to the shareholder by the assessor, and should be 
given in by the shareholder in the list of his personal property. (Scobee vs. 
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Bean, 109 Ky. 526.) The act of March 21, 1900, did not [it was held], there- 
tore, make that taxable which was not taxable before, but simply provided 
another mode for the assessment of the shares of stock and the payment of 
the taxes. It was the duty of the assessor to make the assessment. It was 
also the duty of the resident and Cashier of the bank to list the shares of 
stock with the assessor; but when the assessment was not made the property 
was simply omitted from the tax list, and the sheriff is authorized by § 4241, 
Ky. Stat. [1903] to institute the proceeding to have any omitted property 
assessed.” And the court further held the bank liable for the penalty im- 
posed for not listing taxable property. The ground upon which this judgment 
rests is that shareholders were bound to return the shares in the years from 
1893 to 1900 under the then existing State law, and the act of 1900 made 
the bank the agent of the shareholders, and did not require a new duty, but 
only imposed the duty upon the agent as a means of making effectual the 
former obligation of the shareholders. None of the Kentucky cases deals with 
the effect of the requirement under the act of 1900, that the bank return 
the shares of stock held by foreign stockholders, who clearly were not re- 
quired, under the previous laws of that State, to return shares of stock when 
neither the shares nor the owners were within the State. 

Section 5219 requires that a State, in taxing National banks, shall be sub- 
ject to the restriction that the taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon other capital in the hands of the individual citizen. Neither 
this section nor § 5210 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p 
3498), requiring a list of the shareholders to be kept by the bank, has the 
effect to levy taxes. It is a limitation upon the right of the State, and the 
State must not discriminate against National banks by the use of methods 
of taxation differing from those in use in taxing other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens. 

It is averred in the amended bill, and, the answer having been stricken from 
the files and the case submitted upon the plea to the jurisdiction and general 
demurrer, it must be taken as true, “that during said years [1893 to 1900] 
many of its shareholders were non-residents of the State of Kentucky, who, 
in many instances, have sold and transferred their shares of stock during 
said time.” 

The statutes of the State of Kentucky, which have been construed by the 
Supreme Court of that State in the cases cited, to require the payment of 
taxes by the shareholders or by the bank for its shareholders, can have 
reference only to shareholders within the jurisdiction of the State. Whether 
the system operates as a discrimination against National banks within the 
prohibition of § 5219, involving, as it does, a right of Federal creation, must 
be ultimately determined in this court. 

The act of March 21, 1900, imposed upon the bank a liability for taxes as- 
sessed upon its shareholders, whether within or without the State. This lia- 
bility did not exist before the passage of the act, and in Com. vs. Citizens’ Nat. 
Bank, 25 Ky. L. Rep. 2100, the Court of Appeals of Kentucky held that the 
statutes of the State made the bank liable for a penalty of twenty per cent. 
for the years 1893 to 1900, inclusive. It seems to us that to permit the 
statute to require the bank to return the shares of such foreign-held stock, 
and be subjected to a penalty in addition, is imposing upon National banks 
a burden not borne by other moneyed capital within the State. 

In support of the equivalency of taxation, which it is the purpose of § 5219 
to require, this court said, in Owensboro Nat. Bank vs. Owensboro, 173 U. S. 
664, 676: “The alleged equivalency, in order to be of any cogency, must of 
necessity contain two distinct and essential elements,—equivalency in law 
and equivalency in fact.” 

Without considering the question of constitutional power to tax non- 
resident shareholders by means of this retroactive law, it seems to us that, 
in imposing upon the bank the liability for the past years, for taxes and 
penalty, upon stock held without the State, and which before the taking 
effect of the act under consideration it was not required to return, there has 
been imposed upon National banks in this retroactive feature of the law a 
burden not borne by other moneyed capital in the State. This law makes 
a bank liable for taxes upon property beyond the jurisdiction of the State, 
not required to be returned by the bank as agent for the shareholders, by a 
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statute passed in pursuance of the authority delegated in § 5219; thus im 
posing a burden not borne by other moneyed capital within the State. 

We think the Circuit Court was right in that part of the decree which 
enjoined the collection of taxes against the bank for the years 1893 to 1900 
inclusive. 

As to the alleged discrimination against shareholders in National banks 
because the assessment of the property of State banks is upon the franchis 
and not upon the shares of stock, there is nothing in the bill to show tha 
this difference in method operates to discriminate against National bank 
shareholders by assessing their property at higher rates than are imposed 
upon capital invested in State banks. And, as to the deduction of the valu 
of real estate and other deduction allowed to State kanks, the Supreme Court 
of Kentucky has held that aJl deductions allowed to State banks must be 
allowed in like manner in assessing the property of shareholders in Nationa 
banks. (Com. vs. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 25 Ky. L. Rep. 2100.) Nor does th: 
allegation that in cities of the first, second, and third class State banks ar: 
assessed upon their shares for city taxation, but upon their franchises and 
property for State and county taxation, in the absence of averments of 
fact showing that thereby a heavier burden of taxation is imposed upon Na 
tional than State banks in such cities, warrant judicial interference for the 
protection of shareholders in National banks. (Davenport Nat. Bank, vs 
Board of Ecualization, 123 U. S. 83.) 

Judgment affirmed. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—IRREGULAR INDORSER—PAROL EVIDENCE. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, April 19, 1905. 
ILORNETT US. HOLDREGE, et al. 

Persons who write their names in blank on the back of a promissory not 
payable to the order of the maker, which is endorsed by such mak¢« 
and afterwards delivered to a third person, in the absence of any specia 
agreement to the contrary, become liable thereon as indorsers and not 
as joint makers, and their liability cannot be varied by parol evidence.’ 

Parol evidence of a custom or course of dealing previously pursued by th: 
maker with regard to other notes of a like character is not admissibl: 
for the purpose of showing inferentially that the indorsers were joint 
makers, and thus change and enlarge their liability. 


BARNES, J.: When this case was before us the first time it was heard b) 
Department No. 2 of the Commission, and an opinion was written (and ap 
proved by the court) affirming the judgment below. (Neb. Unof., 97 N. W 
443.) A rehearing was allowed, and a reargument had before the court. On 
such rehearing’ some fault was found with the statement of facts contained 
in our former opinion. However, the principal criticism was that the in 
dorsement, “For value received we hereby guarantee the payment of the 
within note, and waive presentment for payment, demand and notice of pro 
test,” was stamped twice on the $2,000 note in suit, and only once on the one 
for $5,000; yet such indorsement appeared twice on the copy of the $5,00: 
note which is set out in the opinion. 

While the point appears to be well taken, a re-examination of the not« 
shows us that the indorsement appears on both notes under the name of th: 
maker, the payee, and above the signatures of the defendants, F. I. Foss, 
G. W. Holdrege, and J. W. Deweese, who are the only ones sought to be held 
liable in this action. It would therefore seem that the variance is not onl) 


*By §114 of the Negotiable Instruments Law (New York Act) it is pr 
vided: “Where a person, not otherwise a party to an instrument, plac: 
thereon his signature in blank before delivery, he is liable as indorser 
accordance with the following rules: 

1. If the instrument is payable to the order of a third person, he is liab!: 
to the payee and to all subsequent parties. 

2. If the instrument is payable to the order of the maker or drawe! 
or is payable to bearer, he is liable to all parties subsequent to the make 
or drawer. 

3. If he signs for the accomodation of the payee, he is liable to all 
parties subsequent to the payee.” 
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immaterial, but is extremely trifling. This explanation, taken with the full 
and complete statement contained in our former opinion, to which reference 
is hereby made, renders any further statement unnecessary for a_ proper 
understanding of the present decision. 

Counsel for the plaintiff in error vigorously assail that part of our former 
opinion which holds that the defendants above named were liable only as 
indorsers of the notes in question, for the reason that the liability incurred 
by them is the pivotal question in this action. It is conceded that if they 
are to be treated as indorsers, then our former opinion should be adhered to, 
and the judgment of the district court must be affirmed. Plaintiff insists, 
however, that they are not indorsers, but are joint makers of the notes, and 
should be held liable as such. To sustain this contention, counsel point to 
the statement contained in the amended petition “that the defendants bor- 
rowed the money” (sought to be recovered herein) “from the plaintiff's in- 
testate on said notes.”’ No other facts are alleged in the amended petition 
from which such a liability can be inferred, and it may be stated, in passing, 
that the evidence not only fails to sustain the allegation, but it would seem 
that the corporation, the maker of the notes, borrowed the money and re- 
ceived the proceeds of the transaction. In fact, it is alleged in the original 
and amended petitions that the South Fork Irrigation & Improvement Com- 
pany made the notes, and the defendants Foss, Holdrege and Deweese wrote 
their names on the back of those instruments; and both petitions charge 
them with the liability of indorsers in clear and explicit terms, even to the 
proper allegation of demand, protest, and notice of protest. 

So we will again consider the question as to what was the liability assumed 
by the defendants by writing their names on the back of these notes. It 
must be remembered that they were made by the South Fork Irrigation 
& Improvement Company (a corporation) payable two years after date to its 
own order, and indorsed as follows: “The South Fork Irrigation & Improve- 
ment Co., By G. W. Holdrege, Pt., By A. L. Emerson, Sec’y & Tr.” Then fol- 
lows: “For value received, we hereby guarantee the payment of the within 
note and waive presentment for payment, demand and notice of protest. 
F. I. Foss, C. H. Peck, A. L. Emerson, G. W. Holdrege, W. L. Matson, J. W. 
Deweese.” It is claimed by the defendants that the waiver above quoted was 
not on the notes when they indorsed them, and that such waiver was placed 
there, after they signed their names thereon, without their knowledge or 
consent; that the notes and their liability thereon were thus materially 
altered and changed, and were not the contracts signed or indorsed by them. 

After an examination of the evidence, we are unable to say that it is in- 
sufficient to support this claim. No evidence was offered by the plaintiff 
tending to prove his allegations of demand, protest, and notice of protest, 
and, as we are required to hold that no waiver was established, the case must 
turn on the nature of the liability of the defendants, under the facts above 
stated. 

It is perhaps well to state that while the South Fork Irrigation & Im 
provement Company, Fayette I. Foss, W. L. Matson, Geo. W. Holdrege, A. L 
Emerson, C. H. Peck and Joel W. Deweese were all alleged against in the 
petition, yet the case proceeded against the defendants Foss, Holdrege and 
Deweese alone. 

One of the earliest cases in which the question of the liability of one who 
signs his name on the back of a promissory note made payable to the orde1 
of the maker, indorsed by him, and delivered to a third person, arose, was 
Lake vs. Stetson et al., decided by the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts (18 Gray, 310, note). 

In that case it appeared that one Stetson made a note payable to his own 
order, on which one Bates had written his name, after which Stetson indorsed 
it and delivered it to the plaintiff, Lake. The trial court rejected the evidence 
offered by the plaintiff that the note was given by the defendants Sietson and 
Bates as a part of the consideration of a joint purchase by them, and that 
the note and all of the signatures thereon were made at one interview, and 
before the delivery of the note, in order to charge both defendants as joint 
makers. A verdict was given for the defendant Bates, and the plaintiff pros- 
ecuted his exceptions, which were overruled by the Supreme Court. 
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The question next came before that learned court in the case of Biglow 
vs. Colton, 13 Gray, 309. 

The following is a copy of the note sued on: “Great Barrington, July 
18th, 1857. Two months after date I promise to pay to the order of myself, 
$250.00 at the Mahaiwe Bank, for value received. Edwin Hurlbut.” Upon 
the back of the note was the signature of Hurlbut, and under it that of 
Colton. 

At the trial it appeared that both names were signed before the delivery 
of the note to the plaintiff, the signature of Hurlbut being made first. At 
the trial the judge ruled that the defendant could not be held as a maker, 
and directed a verdict for him, which was returned, and the plaintiff alleged 
exceptions. The Supreme Court affirmed the judgment, and held that one 
who puts his name, before delivery, on the back of a promissory note payable 
to the maker or order, and indorsed by the maker, is an indorser and not a 
joint maker, and his liability cannot be varied by parol evidence. We quote 
from the opinion as follows: “A promissory note payable to the order of the 
maker, and by him indorsed, is in legal effect a note payable to bearer. By 
placing his name on the back of the note the maker agrees to pay it to whom- 
soever may be the holder thereof. (Story on Notes, §§16-36a.) Although a 
note payable to bearer is transferable by delivery, it may also be transferred 
by the indorsement of any holder. In such case the indorser incurs the same 
obligations and liabilities as an indorser of a note payable to order, and is 
entitled to demand and notice. (Story on Notes, §132.)” 

In Clapp vs. Rice, 13 Gray, 403, 639, Lake vs. Stetson and Biglow vs. 
Colton, supra, were followed, and it was held that parties who indorse their 
names on a promissory note before its delivery, for the benefit of the maker, 
are not liable as joint makers if the payee afterwards indorses his name 
above theirs before the note is delivered, and other parol evidence is inad- 
missible to show that they were joint makers. We append the following quo- 
tation from the body of the opinion in that case: “When this note was first 
passed to any holder for value so as to make it a valid contract, it was in- 
dorsed by ‘W. T. Davis, Treas.,’ to whose order it was payable. It was there- 
fore never a contract by which the plaintiffs were holden to Davis or the 
railroad company. Their names were put upon it with the obvious under- 
standing and expectation that it would be indorsed by Davis before it should 
be negotiated. By his indorsement above their names it was made, in form 
and effect, an indorsed note, with successive indorsements following. The 
bank took it in this form, complete and effectual, when it first had any 
validity; and it has been settled in the recent case of Prescott Bank vs. 
Caverly, 7 Gray, 217, that under such circumstances it is not competent for 
the person whose name appears upon the note as an indorser to show by parol 
evidence that his contract was different from that which such signature 
ordinarily imports.” 

About the same time the question was before the Supreme Court of Maine, 
where the same rule was announced. (Smalley vs. Wight, 44 Me. 442.) The 
question was again before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in Dubois vs. 
Mason, 127 Mass. 37, 34. The court followed the cases above cited, and held: 
By the law of this Commonwealth, one who puts his name on the back of a 
promissory note, payable to the maker of the order, before it is negotiated, 
and before it is indorsed by the maker, is an indorser, and not a joint maker, 
if, when negotiated, the maker’s name appears first on the back of the note. 

We quote from the opinion: “The liability of a party whose name appears 
on the back of a negotiable note is determined by the position of his signature 
with reference to other parties at the time when the note first takes effect by 
delivery. When a note is payable to the maker’s own order, it can take effect 
only when indorsed and delivered by him. The fact that the defendant put his 
name on the back of the note before it was indorsed by Shurtleff does not 
make him a joint promiser, because he then knew that it must be indorsed 
by the maker before it could be negotiated, and the implication is that he 
intended to be liable only as indorser.” 

The question came before the Supreme Court of Illinois in Bogue vs. 
Melick, 25 Ill. 91, where it was held that a promissory note, payable to one 
of the makers, while in the hands of the payee is a nullity, and can never 
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become operative except by indorsement of the payee, and that the position 
of the names of the parties on the back of the note will be notice to any one 
purchasing the same of the extent of their rights and liabilities. It was 
further held that one who writes his name on the back of such a note incurs 
the liability of a second indorser. 

In Blatchford vs. Milliken, 35 Ill. 434, we find the following: “It is the 
settled law of this State that a person who is not a party to a promissory note, 
which is to become a valid obligation against the maker upon its delivery to 
the payee, by writing his name in blank on the back of the note is presumed 
to assent to the obligation of a guarantor. But where the note creates no 
valid obligation against the maker, and can create none until it is indorsed 
and transferred by the payee, the presumption is that a person writing his 
name in blank upon the back of the note assumes the obligation of an in- 
dorser. Inasmuch as the note can never have any validity until the name of 
the payee appears upon it as an indorser, the person writing his name in blank 
upon the note understands that when the note takes effect his name will 
appear upon it as a second indorser, and it is reasonable to conclude that 
such was the position which he intended to occupy. All persons receiving a 
note thus payable and so indorsed are apprised of the apparent obligations 
of the indorsers, and, if they rely upon any other obligation, it is their duty 
to ascertain whether or not it exists. Any other obligation is dehors the in- 
strument. An authority to fill out an undertaking over a signature is to be 
exercised consistently with the nature of the instrument and the intention of 
the parties. From the nature of a note payable to the maker’s own order, 
it is known what the law will presume was the intention of the parties in 
indorsing it in blank; and, if any agreement is written over the signature 
inconsistent with such presumption, it is the duty of the persons receiving 
the note to ascertain how, and by what authority, it was written there.” 

In Kayser vs. Hall, Adm’r, 85 Ill. 511, it was held: “Where a promissory 
note made payable to the maker is indorsed by him, and another person in- 
dorses his name just following the first, and the note is then negotiated, the 
person last indorsing will assume the liability of second indorser, and not 
that of guarantor. A promissory note payable to the order of the maker has 
no liability until it is indorsed and transferred by him.” 

In Heidenheimer Bros. vs. Blumenkron, 56 Tex. 308, it appeared that a 
promissory note was made by Blumenkron payable to the order of himself, 
and indorsed by one Hirsch and others, and it was held that on the face of 
the note, as indorsed and delivered, Blumenkron was the maker, and Hirsch 
and the others were the indorsers. It was said: “The fact that Hirsch be- 
came a party to the note in its inception, and for the accommodation of 
Blumenkron, did not make him liable otherwise than as an indorser. Nor is 
parol evidence admissible to show the intention with which he signed.” 

The question was again before the Supreme Court of Texas in Williams, 
et al. vs. Bank, 67 Tex. 606. It appears that Williams made a promissory 
note for $12,500, payable to the order of himself at the office of the Gaines- 
ville National Bank, with interest from maturity, until paid at the rate of 
twelve per cent. per annum. The note was signed by Williams, indorsed by 
him, and delivered to the Gainesville National Bank, after it had been indorsed 
by one Washington. In a suit in which it was sought to hold all the parties as 
joint makers, it was held: ‘‘The names of the third parties appearing after 
the payee, it must be presumed that the indorsers signed after the payee had 
indorsed, and parol evidence cannot be admitted to vary the plain terms of 
such a contract.” 

In our former opinion the case of the First National Bank of St. Charles 
vs. Payne, 111 Mo. 291, was made the leading case for comment, and that 
decision has been vigorously assailed by the plaintiff. A re-examination of 
the opinion in that case impresses us with the learning and ability of the 
Supreme Court of that State. The decision is in line with the other decisions 
of that court on the same question, and follows the early Massachusetts cases, 
and others from which we have so liberally quoted. This rule has also been 
recognized in Little vs. Rogers, 1 Metc. 108, and in Claffin vs. Freibelman, 44 
La. 524, and seems to be the rule adopted by the English courts. (Hooper 
vs. Williams, 3 Exch. Rep. 20.) Indeed, this rule is so well established that 
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it is stated without qualification in Daniel on Neg. Inst. §§ 130 and 707a, in 
Tiedeman on Com. Paper, § 20, and in 2 Parsons on Notes & Bills, c. 11, p. 
122. It is approved in Burton vs. Hansford, 10 W. Va. 486, and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Rey vs. Simpson, 22 How. 350. 

Plaintiff has failed to call our attention to a single case in which any 
court has held that one who signs his name in blank on the back of a prom- 
issory note made payable to the order of the maker, and which is afterwards 
indorsed by the payee and delivered to a third person, is liable as a joint 
maker. And after the most thorough research we have been unable to find 
but one such case, to wit, Ewan vs. Brooks-Waterfield (Ohio) 45 N. E. 1094, 
which seems to support plaintiff’s contention. 

As opposed to the authorities above cited and quoted from, plaintiff cites 
Salisbury vs. First National Bank of Cambridge, 37 Neb. 872, and insists that 
that case, with a long line of decisions from other States, together with Good 
vs. Martin, 95 U. S. 90, hold a contrary doctrine. 

An examination of Salisbury vs. The Bank discloses that the note there 
sued on was as follows: “Omaha, Nebr., Feb. 15th, 1889. $2500.00. Ninety 
days after date, we, or either of us, promise to pay to the Bank of Omaha, or 
order, Twenty-five hundred and no/100 Dollars, for value received, payable 
at the Bank of Omaha, Nebr., with interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum from maturity until paid. Signed C. H. Sloman.” Across the back 
ot this note was written the names of J. G. Salisbury and S. A. Sloman, and 
before maturity it was indorsed and transferred by the Bank of Omaha to the 
Bank of Cambridge. In a suit against the maker and indorsers it was held 
that they were liable as joint makers. It is only necessary to compare the 
notes in question in this case with the one just quoted to show that Salis- 
bury vs. The Bank is not authority in this case. A careful examination of 
Good vs. Martin, supra, and the whole list of twenty-odd cases cited by counsel, 
shows that the notes in question therein were made payable to third persons, 
indorsed in blank, and afterwards indorsed and negotiated by such third 
persons; and in none of the cases, so far as we have been able to ascertain. 
was the note in suit made payable to the order of the maker himself. 

So we conclude, not alone from the weight of authority, but from all of 
the authorities on the question in this country, that the defendants Foss, 
Holdrege and Deweese, must be held to have assumed the liability of indorsers 
only, and that under the issues in this case, and according to the principles 
above discussed, parol evidence cannot be received to charge them with any 
other or an enlarged liability. It follows, then, that the district court did not 
err in excluding the evidence by which it was sought to show, inferentially, 
by a custom or course of husiness on the part of the maker in regard to other 
transactions, that the defendants were not indorsers, but were joint makers 
of the notes. A re-examination of the pleadings convinces us that our 
former holding as to their legal effect, and the issues raised thereby, is 
correct, and we decline to give that matter any further consideration. 

It is again urged that in any event judgment should have been rendered 
against the defendant Holdrege; and this contention is based on the fact that 
he was not present at the trial in person, and did not testify in his own 
behalf. This point does not merit our serious consideration. It is sufficient 
to say that the evidence of his codefendants made at least a prima facie 
defense for him, which was not assailed or overthrown by the plaintiff. 

For the foregoing reasons, our former opinion is adhered to, and the 
,adgment of the district court is affirmed. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—WHEN DUE—STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, June 7, 1905. 
ELLIOTT VS. CAPITAL CITY STATE BANK. 


An ordinary deposit of money in a bank is not, in the legal sense, a loan 
to the bank. 

A certificate of deposit payable “on the return of this certificate properly 
indorsed,” is not due until presentment is made and payment demanded, 
and hence the statute of limitations does not begin to run until such 
demand is made. 





BANKING LAW. 


This was an action upon a certificate of deposit as follows: 

“$1,500.00, Des Moines, Iowa, March 23, 1885. Capital City Bank. Mary 
J. Penrose has deposited in this bank fifteen hundred dollars, payable to the 
order of herself on the return of this certificate properly endorsed, with four 
per cent. interest, per annum. A. W. Naylor, President, No. 15,108.” 

A demurrer was sustained on the ground that the cause of action was 
barred by the statute of limitations. 

SHERWIN, C. J.: The trial court evidently sustained the demurrer on the 
authority of Mereness vs. First National Bank, 112 Iowa, 11, and, under the 
rule there announced, its decision was right. The decision in the Mereness 
Case, however, was planted on the ground that a general deposit of money 
in a bank is a loan of the money to the bank, and that an ordinary certificate 
of deposit is nothing more or less than a promissory note, to be governed, 
with certain exceptions, by the rules governing such notes. 

If it be true that a deposit in the usual course of business is a loan to 
the bank of the money deposited, then it may consistently be said that a cer- 
tificate representing such loan is a promissory note; but the fundamental 
error in the Mereness Case, and in the cases on which it was based, was the 
holding that an ordinary deposit of money in a bank is a loan thereof to 
the bank. (See Lowry vs. Polk County, 51 Iowa, 50; Long vs. Emsley, 57 
lowa, 11.) In the later cases of Officer vs. Officer, 120 Iowa, 389, and Hunt 
vs. Hopley, 120 Iowa, 695, we distinctly held that an ordinary deposit is not 
a loan to the bank, and in the latter case we expressly overruled Lowry vs. 
Polk County, in so far as it so held. 

With this conclusion, and the arguments on which it is based in these 
cases, we are content, believing it to be sound and in accord with the great 
weight of authority. The conclusion in the Mereness Case having been pre- 
dicated on false premises, it follows that it must fall with its foundation, 
unless there be some other sufficient reason for holding that a demand cer- 
tificate of deposit should be treated as a demand promissory note, so far as 
the statute of limitations is involved. We do not believe that any sound 
reason for so holding exists. It is undoubtedly true that such certificates 
have many of the incidents of promissory notes, and that they are often 
classed as such, but it is equally as true that a certificate of deposit repre- 
sents a transaction entirely different from that represented by a note. A 
promissory note ordinarily represents a loan or its equivalent, and it is gen- 
erally the duty of the debtor to seek the creditor and pay him, and it was 
for the protection of the debtor that demand notes were originally held to be 
due at once. 

Deposits are made in a bank in accordance with the universal commer- 
cial usage, which becomes a part of the law of the transaction. They are 
neither loans, nor bailments in the strict sense of the term. A deposit is 
a transaction peculiar to the banking business, and one that the courts should 
recognize and deal with according to commercial usage and understanding. The 
primary purpose of a general deposit is to protect the fund, and some of the 
incidental purposes thereof are the conveniences of checking and transacting 
large business interests without keeping and handling large sums of money. 
The transaction is in reality for the benefit and convenience of the depositor, 
and while the relation of debtor and creditor exists, and the bank has the 
use of the money for commercial gain, it assumes no further obligation than 
to pay the amount received when it shall be demanded at its banking house. 
(Girard Bank vs. Bank of Penn Township, 39 Pa. 92.) 

A bank may receive or decline deposits, and do business with whom it 
pleases. It may receive a general deposit to-day, and to-morrow, for reasons 
of its own, it may return the amount deposited, and refuse absolutely to tran- 
sact business further with such depositor. (See 5 Cyc. and cases cited.) 
But unless the banker desires to return the deposit, he is under no obligation 
to seek his creditor for the purpose of making payment. If no actual de- 
mand be necessary to mature the debt created by a deposit, then depositors 
may sue at once upon leaving the bank, and a transaction intended to be for 
the mutual benefit of both may become one of oppression and wrong to the 
bank, and this the law should not tolerate. 

That a certificate of deposit is distinguishable from a demand promis- 
sory note, we think clear. (Morse on Banks and Banking [3d Ed.] § 298; 
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Smiley vs. fry, 100 N. Y. 262; In re Hunt, 141 Mass. 515; Murphy vs. Pacific 
Bank, 130 Cal. 542; Bank vs. Bank, 40 Vt. 377; Officer vs. Officer, supra; Hunt 
vs. Hopley, supra.) And that it is not due and payable until demand is 
made, we think is held by the overwhelming weight of authority. (Morse on 
Banks and Banking [3d Ed.] § 301; Merchants’ National Bank vs. State Bank, 
10 Wall. 604, followed by the same court in later cases; Cottle vs. Marine 
Bank, 166 N. Y. 53, and New York cases therein cited; Dickinson vs. Leomin- 
ster Savings Bank, 152 Mass. 49, Miller vs. Western Natl. Bank, 172 Pa. 197; 
McGough vs. Jamison, 107 Pa. 336; Girard Bank vs. Bank of Penn. Twp., 
supra; Brahm vs. Adkins, 77 Ill. 263; Long vs. Straus (Ind. Sup.); Bellos 
Falls Bank vs. Bank, 40 Vt. 377; Tobin vs. McKinney [S. D.] 88 N. W. 572; 
Citizens’ Bank vs. Fromholz [Neb.] 89 N. W. 775.) 

The decisions of many of the other States are to the same effect, but 
we need cite no further authority on the proposition. Furthermore, the cer- 
tificate in issue proviaes that it is payable on presentation properly indorsed, 
and its express language repels the thought that it is payable otherwise than 
on actual demand. (Morse on Banks and Banking, § 302; McGough vs. 
Jamison, supra; Cottle vs. Marine Bank, supra; Girard Bank vs. Bank of 
Penn. Tp., supra.) And the principle is also analogous to that of a bill pay- 
able on or after sight, which is not due until it is presented and payment 
demanded (3 Randolph on Com. Paper, 1608). 

We think there is no merit in the appellee’s contention that, if an actual 
demand is necessary to mature the certificate, such demand must be made 
within the period of the statute of limitations. The parties may contract as 
they will. The depositor having the right to demand the amount due him 
at any time, and the bank having the right to pay at any time, there can be 
no extension of the statute of limitations by either party, nor any laches on 
the part of either. 

The demurrer should be overruled, and the case is reversed. 

Reversed. 


MexicaAN BANK Notes Restrictep.—The circular just issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the Government interventors in the thirty-two 
chartered banks in the Republic, shows clearly the determination of the 
department to restrict the issue of bank notes to the amounts stipulated in 
the primitive charters and in cases where banks ask the official approval of a 
proposed increase of capital, such approval will not authorize a correspond- 
ing issue of additional notes. 

This very wise resolution of the Government will cool the ardor lately 
manifested by some state banks to increase their capital by the issue of an 
additional number of shares to be sold for cash, and at the same time 
authorize the issue of an additional amount in notes. The approval of the 
treasury when given will be limited to the issue of shares representing 
the cash capital. The probable effect of this circular will be to weaken the 
price of many bank shares, which in some cases are hardly warranted by 
the dividend power of the institution. 

The Bank of London and Mexico lately increased its capital from $15.- 
000,000 to $21,500,000. The Treasury department approved the issue of 
$6,500,000 represented by shares, but limited the total issue of bank notes 
to $20,000,000, though the share increase is to $21,500,000. Its bank note 
circulation on August 31 was $18,796,053. There remain therefore $1,203,947 to 
reach its limit of bank note issue. 

The National Bank of Mexico circulation of notes on August 31 was 
$24,982,049. Its actual authorized capital is to-day $26,000,000. Its charters 
authorize the issue of notes to three times the amount of the cash in iis 
vaults. On August 31, it had $29,112,570.27 in specie on hand and $2,045.,- 
092.17 cash reserve, and debtor accounts available at any moment, to $24,036,- 
176.82. 

These are the two principal banks authorized to issue notes. 

The total of bank notes in circulation in the whole country, including 
all the thirty-two city and State chartered banks on June 30 was $89,454,255. 
The total authorized capital of these banks on that date was $120,600,000 
—Mevxican Herald. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D, C., 
OCTOBER 10, 11, 18 AND 13, 1905. 


ASHINGTON gave the American Bankers’ Association a most delight- 

W ful welcome, arti fully justified the wisdom of selecting that city 

as the meeting-place of the thirty-first annual convention. There 

was a large attendance of delegates, members and visitors, and 

the programme was one of exceptional interest, including addresses by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 

To an American no city in the world is so attractive as Washington. Its 
historic memories and rare beauty proved of unfailing interest and charm to 
everyone who attended the convention. Besides, the arrangements made by 
the local committee representing the Bankers’ Association of the District of 
Columbia were so complete as to leave nothing to be desired. The reception 
by the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, by Secretary and Mrs. Shaw, by the 
Trustees of the Coreoran Art Gallery, and by the Bankers’ Association of the 
District of Columbia, trips to Mount Vernon, Arlington and Fort Myer—all 
these constituted a programme of social enjoyment that was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by all. Visits to the various public buildings—especially to the 
Treasury and the Library of Congress, where special courtesies were shown 
—were also interesting and instructive. 

The officers of the American Bankers’ Association and the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia are to be congratulated on the great suc- 
cess of the Washington convention. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION. 
FIRST DAYS’ PROCEEDINGS. 


The convention was called to order by the President, E. F. Swinney, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 


PRAYER BY THE REVEREND RANDOLPH H. McKim. 


Almighty God, we invoke Thy presence and benediction in the exercises of 
this hour and upon the deliberations of this convention. It is meet and right, 
© Lord, that we should thank Thee for Thy abundant kindness and Thy 
gracious providence over us, Thy servants, and over all this people that we 
represent. Thou hast given us, O Lord, a land which is the glory of all 
lands, a land of abundance and of plenty; a land out of whose hills we hav: 
taken coal and iron and silver and gold; a land whose plains and valleys 
O Lord, a great place among the nations of the earth. Thou hast given us 
oh Lord, a great place among the nations of the earth. Thou hast given us 
liberty, and justice, and freedom, and opportunity in this great land; and 
Thou hast set us on high among the peoples of the world to execute Thy trust 
and to do Thy will. Thou hast given us a ruler wise and brave and strong 
Through his instrumentality this nation has become the peacemaker among 
the nations of the world, saying to those who are at war one with another, 
“Sheathe the sword and let there be peace and harmony.” 

For all these, Thy blessings, Almighty God, we praise and thank Th) 
holy name. May we never forget that all that we have has to be given us 
by Thee, and may we use Thy blessings and all these opportunities for th: 
honor and glory of Thy name; and to our thanksgiving, Almighty God, ws 
add the confession of our sin. Many of our people have set at nought Th) 
laws; they have broken Thy Sabbaths; they have despised Thy Word; right 
eousness has been in many places set aside; we have seen corruption in 
municipal life, corruption in commercial life, corruption in political life, cor- 
ruption in buiness life; we have seen the rights of the widow and the orpha: 
set aside, set at nought, trampled under foot. For these, our sins, Almight) 
God, we make our humble confession before Thee, and we supplicate Th) 
forgiving mercy and grace. 

And now we ask for Thy blessing upon this people; may it be a wise anil 
understanding people recognizing its position and its part and its duty and 
fulfilling the trust which Thou hast committed unto it. May this great natio 
seek to understand Thy will and to remember that all its blessings com: 
from Thy hand and all its mercies flow from Thy loving providence. Ani 
may it seek not only to be great and strong but to be wise and humane anid 
generous and gentle among the people of the world. We pray, Almighty God 
that there may be high aims and noble endeavors among our people in all 
classes, in all ranks and all conditions of men. We pray that these peopl: 
may be bound together not only by a common interest, but by a common 
noble aim which may lead them like a pillar of cloud by day, a pillar of fir 
by night, through the ages. ‘ 

And now, O Lord, in particular we invoke Thy blessing upon this conven- 
tion here assembled. Grant, we pray Thee, Almighty God, that it may recoeg- 
nize its responsibility; that it may realize its power; that it may see its 
opportunity; that it may be led on from one height of endeavor to another. 
ever setting before it the noblest, the highest and the purest aims. May it 
seek to be the protector of the poor and of the weak, of the widow and of the 
orphan. May its great power be exercised always for righteousness for up 
rightness, for integrity and for the common weal. May its temples of business 
be also temples wherein righteouness and justice and kindness reign and rul+ 
supreme. May all of us, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, live according tv 
Thy will; whether we eat or drink, whether we buy or sell, may we do all to 
the glory of God. May we serve God not only on Sunday, but on all the days 
of the week. May we recognize that the spirit of religion must be over al! 
we do, in commercial life, in business life, as well as in our religious lif« 
And so may this great body here assembled be a great power for righteous- 
ness, for good and for truth in this land. Grant these things, we beseech 
Thee, Almighty God, and pour out upon us the spirit and wisdom and under- 
standing that all things may be ordered and settled in this land upon the best 
and purest foundations, so that peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion 
and piety, may be established among us for all generations. 

These things we ask in His name, who has taught us to pray and say, 
Our Father Who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass agains! 
us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever and forever, amen. 


THE PRESIDENT: The bankers of Washington City have been saying to 
us that they were glad to see us. They will now tell us how glad they are to 
see us, through Mr. John Joy Edson, President of the Bankers’ Association 
of the District of Columbia. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY JOHN Joy Epson, PRESIDENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Bankers’ Association—The 
American Bankers’ Association has held thirty annual conventions since its 
organization, and this is the first time the City of Washington has been 
selected as a place of meeting. You have generally selected financial, com- 
mercial and manufacturing centers, which, no doubt, have proven attractive 
and instructive as well as pleasurable. 

We of Washington are extremely gratified that this year we have the 
pleasure of receiving and entertaining the members of the Association at 
the national capital. 

While you are the special guests of the Bankers’ Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the citizens of Washington all unite with us in extending 
to you an earnest and cordial welcome. 

Although commerce and manufacturing will not appeal to you here, there 
are other features, not existing in other cities, that will attract your attention. 

Washington has become a center of art, literature, schools and universities, 
including all the departments of science; and above all, it is the seat of the 
Government of the greatest republic in the world. Students in the various 
educational institutions are furnished unsurpassed opportunities to study the 
science of government—legislative, executive, judicial and diplomatic. Their 
instructors are largely those holding high positions in all branches of the 
Government, which fact is a distinctive practical advantage. Moreover, 
students generally have an excellent opportunity of observing the organization 
and operation of the Government. 

Washington also has become preéminently attractive as an ideal residential 
city. You will find much that is unique and instructive, and in which you 
as citizens of this country have taken a personal interest and pride, not only 
in what already exists, but in what is further to be promoted on national 
lines as the best and most appropriate for the beauty and dignity of the 
nation’s capital. 

The Bankers’ Association of the District of Columbia was organized June. 
1901, and has a membership consisting of twelve National banks, four trust 
companies, four Savings banks, and five private banking firms, in all num- 
bering twenty-five. We have found the organization productive of great 
zood, not only in banking methods and procedure, but in individual associa- 
tion and in the establishment of cordial intercourse between its members. 
While we are fair, straightforward rivals, we are all friends. By reason of 
this association, we entertain for each other a higher respect; we sympathize 
with each other in mishaps, and glory in each other's progress and prosperity. 
We know that the success of each institution insures for all the highest 
confidences and the best attainable service for the community. 

In 1861 the population of the District of Columbia was 75,000. By the 
police census taken in April of this year is shown an increase of 248,000, 
and a total population of 323,000. 

The National Currency Act was passed in 1863. In 1866, immediately after 
the war, there were in this city five National banks with a capital of $1,350,- 
000, deposits of $1,448,000, and surplus and undivided profits of $259,000, with 
resources and liabilities of $7,131,000. In September, 1905, this year, in the 
last reports called for by the Comptroller of the Currency, it is shown that 
we had twelve National banks and four trust companies with a total capital 
of $11,527,000, individual deposits of $40,000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
of $6,500,000, with resources and liabilities amounting to $70,000,000. These 
figures do not include Savings and private banks, which do not report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency and which, if taken into account, would add to 
the sum of deposits several millions of dollars. 

The first trust companies were organized in 1889. There are four now 
doing business in the District of Columbia. They are the only trust companies 
in the United States organized under the laws of Congress, and which are 
placed under the supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency. Reports are 
ealled for not less than five times a year as required for National banks. This 
relation to the national Government is of great advantage to the companies 
and to the public. 

We believe that while a considerable portion of the increase in the volume 
of deposits is attributable to an increase of all branches of business, it is 
certain from an analysis of the figures given that it is due also to a large 
increase in the percentage of population which has acquired a knowledge of 
and confidence in banking sufficient, at least, to open accounts and do a 
checking business. 


VALUABLE WORK OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The results attained by the American Bankers’ Association have long since 
proved the wisdom of its foundation. The consideration and adoption. of 
measures that tend to the best banking methods and involve the highest prin- 
ciples of banking, and lessons learned from addresses and papers by members 
of the association and others eminent in finance, have increased public con- 
fidence and accuracy in transacting business. 

This year some of the subjects on the programme for discussion are 
“Practical Banking Questions,” “The Examination of Banks,” “Our Commerce,” 
“The Currency Question,” “The Scotch System of Banking.” “Accounts Opened 
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by two Persons,” “The Growth and Status of Trust Companies in the United 
States,” “Relations between Banks and Trust Companies,” and “Trust Com- 
pany Loans and Investments.” These subjects illustrate the scope and 
character of the instruction given to the general public, and particularly to 
those interested in the management of financial institutions. 

The meeting of the members and the acquaintanceship formed at these 
annual conferences have been also a great factor in establishing and increas- 
ing confidence and good banking. 


THE FINANCIAL PowER OF NEw YoRK. 


The last report made by the Comptroller shows that over one-sixth of the 
total individual deposits in National banks in the United States, including 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, were held by banks in New York city; and that over 
one-fifth of total deposits and amounts due to banks and trust companies com- 
bined were also held in that city. 

This statement, among other things which might be mentioned, clearly 
demonstrates that New York city is the financial center of the country. Its 
weekly statement of the condition of National banks in New York is the 
financial barometer that is regularly looked for and carefully examined 
throughout the country. It is a good indicator of the general financial situa- 
tion and a reliable guide. 

I deem it also fair to say that there are no abler bankers or more 
patriotic citizens than the Presidents of the National banks in New York. 


CLEAN RECORD OF THE BANKS. 


While of late, unfortunately, wrong-doing has been discovered to some 
extent in Federal, and to a startling degree in municipal affairs, and in 
corporations in some lines of business, in banking, there has never been a 
period in our history, so far as I am aware, when fewer errors and less 
misconduct have been committed, or more universal confidence prevailed. Of 
course, this statement is made taking {nto full consideration the vast increase 
in the volume of banking business and in the greater number of men engaged 
as officers and employees in positions of absolute trust. 

As a logical outcome of this favorable banking condition and of the good 
work of the American Bankers’ Association and the high estimate we place 
upon the integrity, ability and cautious action of our leading bankers, what 
twenty-five or forty years ago would inevitably impair confidence and cause 
a panic, would to-day only create a ripple on the financial surface with no 
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serious consequence. Let us hope that no act of any man or set of men will 
be done to impair in the least degree this most desirable situation in the 
banking world. 

In closing I wish to assure you one and all of the happiness it affords us 
to welcome you here and to contribute in every way in our power to your 
entertainment, comfort and pleasure. We hope that every moment may be 
enjoyable, and that you may, at the end of your visit, have a safe return to 
your respective homes and share with us in future the pleasant memories of 
your brief sojourn as our guests in Washington. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will next have an address of welcome on behalf of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia by its President, 
Honorable Henry B. F. MacFarland. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY HONORABLE HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, PRESIDENT OI 
THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The national capital most heartily greets you. You are welcome personally 
and as the representatives of our leaders in material progress. Your indis 
pensable and honorable service to our country, through its financial and 
commercial interests, entitles you to the hospitality of its political center. 

Here at the home of the national Government, in sight of the Treasury 
Department, the heart of its financial system, you can fittingly survey the 
splendid record of the bankers in deeds, as well as in words, which again 
and again have sustained the national life in struggles and crises. Here, 
too, has been enacted the financial legislation under which you have done your 
work, and here is the headquarters of that supervision over the National 
banks which has been of inestimable value to them as well as to the public. 
Here the great waves of financial heresy have broken against the rock of 
public credit which has been maintained, ever since it was set up by George 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton, by the best of our statesmen, and 
always with your support. What if it was self-interest which first prompted 
that support? Happy are they whose self-interest coincides with the interest 
of the republic, and whose self-service becomes patriotism. As yet no 
monument has been raised in the parks of Washington to the men who have 
saved the country by saving its honor, and the credit without which it could 
not have lived. Among the soldiers and sailors whose statues abound even 
near the Treasury Department Alexander Hamilton should stand in enduring 
bronze, and Robert Morris, and John Sherman, and others like them of either 
century should have such honors here. But meanwhile their results speak for 
them and the intelligence of the nation delights to honor them. 

As you go about our beautiful capital, yours as much as ours, with all its 
memories of great men and great acts, you will see frequent evidences of what 
financiers have done for their country, just as you will-see here as elsewhere 
how financiers have contributed with public spirit and philanthropy to the 
highest interests of the community in which they live. Our Rock Creek Park 
and our Corcoran Gallery of Art are but two of the visible proofs of the civic 
service of Washington bankers. 

You will all share our desire, the desire of our country, that the national 
capital should be made in every respect the most beautiful in the world. 


THE COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL PROGRESS. 


When the Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth Rock modern banking was just 
beginning. The seed of freedom in three centuries has reached no greater 
growth than the seed of finance. Those who planted both seeds were men of 
faith who taught by example that men should walk by faith rather than by 
sight. They were practical men who knew that sentiment rules the world. 
The marvelous commercial organization which is the characteristic feature of 
our civilization absolutely depends for life upon the sentiment of credit. Its 
gigantic achievements, undreamed of in the older time, are possible only be- 
cause of the network of banks, which is the nervous system of commerce, and 
which has knit all peoples together with invisible bonds stronger than any 
that can be seen. You have taken every invention that quickens communica- 
tion as well as every form of human ability as your servant in the task of 
making money, which consciously or unconsciously is the task of making the 
world move forward to greater things. By conservative innovation you have 
brought the nations to mutual efficiency, mutual acquaintance and that far 
towards mutual good will. Wars cannot be made without you, and you are 
recognized as the great peacemakers. International justice is to be established 
as the substitute for war by you quite as much as by statesmen and jurists. 
You control an unequaled force in the affairs of men. It is our highest honor 
that, making all due allowance for exceptional cases and individuals, it can 
be truthfully said that your mighty power is in general used for the advance- 
ment and enrichment of mankind. 

Your power and your character and your record naturally suggest that 
you should have a leading part in that moral renovation in the business 
world, especially with reference to fiduciary relations, which recent revela- 
tions make imperatively necessary. Once more, but in a new way, you must 
restore impaired confidence to the people, this time by convincing business 
men of other minds not only that honesty is the best policy, but that integrity 
is more precious than money, and vital to the republic. The old-fashioned 
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commercial honor, finer than that of any chivalry, must be re-enthroned, and 
you are the men to do it. In such an effort, as in your patriotic endeavors of 
every kind and in your zeal by international peace through international 
justice, for international welfare, you will have the inspiring leadership of 
the foremost American, the chief pride of the national capital, Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States. 


RePpLy TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY E. F. SWINNEY, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


On behalf of the American Bankers’ Association I beg to make grateful 
acknowledgment of your cordial welcome to this capital city. While it is your 
personal home, and its large hospitalities are peculiarly in the keeping of 
yourself and other residents of the District, in the broader sense of our 
national life we feel at home in Washington City. To the politician it is the 
temple of fame that shines afar in his imagination and ambition. It is the 
Mecca toward which he ever looks with longing eyes. Some of us so-called 
“men of affairs’ doubtless have felt the yearning that our constituents might 
have the appreciative sense of merit to send us here at the public expense, or 
that the President might have the wisdom to invite some of us to come hither 
to take charge of the reserve fund in the Treasury. Despairing of that, we 
have taken advantage of reduced rates, and come at our own expense to tell 
Congress, Secretary Shaw and the Comptroller of the Currency how to run the 
Treasury and take care of the finances of the nation. If, at the conclusion of 
this convention, the republic is not safe, we will return to our respective 
homes with the firm conviction that our suggestions have not been heeded. 

Of one thing we are glad, and that is that Congress is not in session, as 
thereby we attract more personal attention, and more largely share the unap- 
propriated hospitality of the city, and have freer access to its accumulated 
“refreshments.” 

We do not crave the freedom of the city, or care to have its keys delivered 
over to us. Where there is too much liberty, indulgence may take the place 
of healthful restraint, and if anything should be missed while we are here it 
might be attributed to the men who carried the key. We prefer to trust our- 
selves as guests to the safer guardianship of your well-known discretion in 
dealing with untamed Congressmen and untrained statesmen. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS BY E. F. SWINNEY, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, AND PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, KANSAS Clty, 
MISSOURI. 


The conventions of this association have been held in the cities of the East, 
West, North and South, but prior to this, never before in the nation’s capital. 
We have been entertained by the princely hospitality of the world’s greatest 
metropolis and the Golden Gate has swung wide to bid us welcome, but to-day 
for the first time we meet at the fountain-head of this great Government. The 
heart of every true American swells with justifiable pride when he reflects on 
the history of this city. A little more than a hundred years ago it was but a 
barren place; less than a hundred years ago it was sacked and burned in war. 
To-day no capital in the world is a more potent force for peace and none more 
feared in war; none more beautiful in its arrangements and architectural 
adornment. It is the city of our fathers, of ourselves and of our children. 
Here no narrow sectional lines divide us into parties or factions; no borders of 
States make us New Yorkers, Kentuckians or Oregonians, but we are all 
Americans. We realize, as never before, that this Government of ours is 
indeed a national government and not the weakly governmental force of sep- 
arated and jealous States. We have a common pride in the names of Jefferson 
and Jackson; of Lincoln and Grant and Lee and of that splendid galaxy of 
other distinguished statesmen, soldiers and patriots who have builded these 
United States on such everlasting foundations. 


WASHINGTON’S RELATION TO THE BANKS. 


To bankers is Washington of especial interest. The whole financial history 
of the country is closely interwoven with it. Here the country’s financial laws 
are enacted and from here enforced. It was the seat of the first great bank of 
the United States, and is to-day the headquarters of the largest banking insti- 
tution in the country—the Treasury of the United States. The National banks 
of the country look to Washington for their legislation and largely for their 
government. The man of all men who comes nearest being the arbiter of their 
destinies, the Comptroller of the Currency, issues his orders from here. It is 
therefore more than an ordinary honor and one of which any should be proud 
to be called upon to preside over this, the thirty-first convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, in the great City of Washington. 


THE PROGRESS OF BANKING. 


The purposes and objects of our gathering are too well known for me to 
dwell upon. In the technical sense of the term, our association is not “organ- 
ized for pecuniary profit,”” and yet in a broad sense it leads to that end. By 
the interchange of ideas, by listening to the speeches and papers, by the 
meeting of the brighest and best bankers and learning their manner and 
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methods of banking, euch of us returns to his place of duty better qualified to 
conduct his business for the benefit of stockhoiuer and depositor. Tue day has 
passed when a successful bunker can be a man who rests content to be merely 
icquainted with the highest interest rates obtainable in his given locality and 
the financial responsibility of his neighbors. Time was when banks and 
bankers were merely thermometers registering the local financial atmosphere 
of the country, but to-day in the larger sphere of business undertakings they 
largely create that atmosvhere. No better illustration of this can be given 
than the attitude of the bankers during the period of the disastrous silver 
«raze. To the American bankers more than to any other class of business men 
is due the fact that the country did not go irredeemably astray on the question 
of the monetary standard. Largely by reason of national and State associa- 
tions, the bankers were better acquainted with the question than any other 
class of men and acted more nearly as a unit in its correct solution. And in 
the bringing about of such a happy result these meetings have been of tre- 
mendous aid. I cannot too much disparage the too prevalent notion that our 
meetings and conventions are merely the assemblages of good fellows for a 
good time and are not of practical benefit. They are practical and of wide- 
spread benefit. 


WorK OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The business of the association during my term of office will be given you 
in detail through the reports of the secretary, treasurer and the various com- 
mittees. When elected president a little more than one year ago, I asked and 
«xpected the loyal support of every member and officer of the association. The 
success or failure of the year’s work depended on this. It is a great pleasure 
aut the year’s end to state that such support has been faithfully and loyally 
xiven. I would bespeak my thanks, and those of the other members of the 
issociation, to the secretary and executive council for their work so faithfully 
and conscientiously done; work that will be more fully uppreciated when the 
detailed statements of such work are laid before you. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE Hon. JosepH C. HENDRIX AND Hon. CHARLES PARSONS. 


Since our last convention, death has been amongst us and there have gone 
to the great beyond two men often honored and now highly revered by this 
association, Hon. Charles Parsons, of St. Louis, and Hon. Joseph C. Hendrix, 
of New York. Mr. Parsons was born in New York State, but hardly before 
attaining his manhood saw the advantages of the then far West for a young 
man with no capital but an honest determination to build for himself a name. 
He settled in St. Louis in the early sixties, and for almost forty years has 
been at the head of one of the most solid institutions in that place. He was 
one of the original number of bankers who met at Saratoga and organized the 
American Bankers’ Association, being chosen president of the association a 
few years later. He died only a few weeks ago, leaving a name that will be 
honored as long as history tells of the men who aided in building and main- 
taining the high standard of men in that great Western city. 

Since my boyhood I had known Joseph C. Hendrix. He attained his fame 
and reaped his honors in the East, but we of the West are proud of him as a 
Western product, for it was in the West that he was born and spent his early 
days. When scarcely more than a boy he left his native State of Missouri and 
sought fortune in the activities of New York. His first work there was as a 
reporter on one of the leading dailies, and it was done so well that he was 
gradually advanced to the position of night editor. He left his newspaper 
career to become secretary of the Brooklyn Bridge Company, then to be post- 
master of the City of Brooklyn. His sphere of usefulness widening, he was 
elected a member of Congress, where, in Washington, as in Brooklyn, he 
measured up to the full standard of a statesman. Some of the leading finan- 
ciers of New York saw and appreciated his sound financial ideas and business 
methods, and he was called upon to become the head of the second largest 
banking institution in America. He was long a member of the association and 
its executive council and served one term as its president. Without dispar- 
agement of any man, it can be said that no man ever contributed more ma- 
terially to the success of our association than our deceased ex-president. In 
business he was regarded as a man of cold. calculating facts, but no one 
could ever have any dealings with him without appreciating his high business 
ability and his utter contempt at all times for any of the little things so often 
found, unfortunately, in men holding the highest positions. We recall with 
pleasure his ready wit, appropriate anecdotes and forceful talks made at our 
annual conventions and at council dinners. His life and career will spur many 
a’ young man on to success and forever give the lie to that false notion so many 
have that in this age that merit is not fully rewarded and no great success can 
be attained without “influence,” for Joseph C. Hendrix attained for and by 
himself a name and fame that will not soon perish; his own individual efforts 
and abilities were the only influences he possessed. 

I wish I could say sueh words of praise of another one recently honored 
with the vrresidencv of the American Bankers’ Association or could refrain 
from speaking of him at all. I cannot. in justice to the truth, do the former, 
and cannot. without » sense of cowardice, do the latter. I think I ought to 
voice the deen sense of chagrin and shame that every member here feels at the 
disgrace brought upon the high office of president of the American Bankers 
Association, the banking profession in general and good citizenship every- 
where by the felony of one who was so honored by us, held in such esteem and 
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now justly occupying a prison cell. 3y his own voluntary act he stabbed in 
the back the financial institution of which he was the head and exchanged an 
honored career for a criminal record. 

The lives of the men to whom I have referred serve to “point a moral or 
adorn a tale.” The former as a model and an incentive; the latter as a warn- 
ing and an admonition. 


PROSPERITY OF BANKING AND OF GENERAL BUSINESS. 


We have cause to congratulate ourselves upon the abundant evidence that 
the past year has been, in the main, marked by prosperity in all lines of busi- 
ness, and comparatively few bank failures have occurred. All such periods 
have, however, produced a feeling of over-confidence and led to the floating of 
unsound industrial enterprises. 


CHANGES IN THE BANKING LAWS. 


The few bank failures of the past year are mostly traceable to excess loans 
made to such enterprises or their promoters. The present statutory provisions 
of the National Bank Act limiting loans to any one individual, firm or corpora- 
tion to ten per cent. of the capital stock of the lending bank, seems to be in- 
adequate. I would recommend a change in the banking laws permitting banks 
to loan one-tenth of their combined capital and surplus to one individual, firm 
or corporation, and provide suitable penalties for any bank violating the law. 
At the same time I would recommend that any funds passed to surplus be 
reported to the Comptroller of the Currency and be not thereafter allowed to 
be in any way impared, under the same penalties and conditions as now pre- 
scribed for impairment of capital stock. These amendments would tend to 
remove the incentive to excess loans and also provide a larger loaning power 
to the banks. Similar provisions in State laws could and doubtless would be 
enacted. A much more serious abuse lies in the not infrequent acts of man- 
aging offices of banks making large discounts to themselves out of the bank’s 
funds. It is an observable fact that in a great number of bank failures there 
have been found among their assets the worthless notes of high officers of the 
bank, for large loans, frequently without any security at all or with “straw” 
security, which proved to be absolutely worthless. This is a most flagrant and 
reprehensible violation of law, to say nothing of business efforts. It is the 
essence of personal dishonesty; it is a wanton disregard of the fundamental 
conceptions that such officers are the chosen guardians of a trust fund. It 
opens wide the door to speculation and fraud, and it is a travesty upon a 
legitimate banking. We should urge Congress to deal rigorously with these- 


abuses by pronouncing them as felonies, with extreme pains and penalties; and 
we should urge this association and the State bankers’ associations to take 
this matter before their respective State Legislatures, so as to compel protec- 
tion where there is wanting official integrity and a proper sense of propriety. 


THE CoUNTRY’S CURRENCY SYSTEM, 


On the ever-present question of the country’s currency system, this associa- 
tion spoke at San Francisco two years ago. The recommendations of the- 
currency committee are as applicable to-day as when approved, and this asso- 
ciation should see that these recommendations are carried to speedy success. 
We all-agree that quality and not quantity comes first. Largely through the 
influence of our association, and as I have already pointed out, quality has: 
been forever assured. No currency in the world rests upon a more firm and 
solid foundation to-day than does ours. On the question of quantity your 
voice will be no less potent and eventually decisive. Financiers differ as to- 
the proper method of assuring at all times a currency ample but not re- 
dundant, elastic but not capable of ulterior manipulation. “Asset currency’ 
and “emergency currency” are terms not yet capable of an exact definition. It 
has been said that “Fools often rush in where angels fear to tread.” In con- 
sidering this question let us not efhulate the former nor arrogate to ourselves 
the wisdom of the latter, but as conservative, patriotic business men may we 
solve the question aright and having once made up our minds have the courage 
to enforce our convictions. 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the association, I wish in the most appropriate: 
of words to voice the sentiment which all of you must feel of good will and 
wishes for the President of the United States, who, in the high office which 
he fills with distinguished abilities, brings to bear upon questions of public 
moment a profound sense of patriotism and sincere desire for the nation’s and’ 
the individual’s good. I am sure I utter your thought in hoping for him con- 
tinued health and strength and unmeasured success in his high endeavors. 

We congratulate him upon the happy and successful outcome of his long, 
wise and patient labors to bring peace to our unhappy and warring neighbors 
and we express the hope that our country and our country’s power and great- 
ness may ever find its high field of usefulness in promoting the arts and 
splendors of unbroken peace, 


THE PRESIDENT: I believe for the first time in the existence of the 
American Bankers’ Association we have with us the representative of @ 
foreign nation, engaged in the banking business. I would ask Mr. Blythe,’ 
Manager of the Union Bank of Scotland, to come upon the stage. 
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Mr. PuGstey: Mr. President, an event of transcendant importance, not 
only to humanity but to the financial and commercial interests of the world, 
has recently transpired in the little town of Portsmouth. Through the 
initiative of the President of the United States, through his wisdom, counsel, 
and splendid efforts, an honorable peace has been secured to Russia and 
Japan; a peace which means to this nation and to all civilized countries, 
I believe, a new era of prosperity and commercial advantage and a new 
incentive for the nations to submit their grievances to arbitration. I believe, 
Mr. President, that when a man has wrought a great deed in a great way, 
he is deserving of great credit, and I believe it is eminently fitting that this 
convention should pause in its deliberations to express its appreciation of the 
magnificent work of President Roosevelt in the interests of peace. 

I move you, therefore, Mr. President, the adoption of the resolution that 
I am about to read: 


Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association, assembled in its 
thirty-first annual convention, extends its thanks to the President of the 
United States for his untiring efforts and eminent services in the interest of 
humanity and civilization, which were so abundantly crowned with success in 
the honorable treaty of peace at Portsmouth, and that this association ex- 
presses its appreciation of the President’s unselfish action and courage in tak- 
ing the initiative to restore to Russia and Japan those peaceful relations that 
must of necessity make for a greater and higher development of civilization 
and for the betterment of mankind. 


Mr. JENNINGS, of Florida: Mr. President, coming from the far South, 
I want to reiterate and emphasize the feeling that has been presented in the 
resolution we have just heard read. Coming as I do from the Southland, 
we all love peace, and we love the President of the United States. I would 
not feel satisfied to remain silent here and hear the words of patriotism 
that thrill all Americans without arising to second the resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the resolution, and I think in a matter 
of this kind we should take a rising vote. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, by a rising vote. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now be favored with an address by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Honorable Leslie M. Shaw. 


TRADE EXPANSION.—ADDRESS OF Hon. LESLIE M. SHAW, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


The nations of earth sell to each other $10,000,000,000 worth of merchandise 
per annum, one-eighth of which originates in the United States, and one-ninth 
of this grand aggregate finds our ports for ultimate consumption. Within the 
last half century the United States has not only assumed importance among 
commercial countries, but in the last decade she has become the greatest com- 
mercial nation of the world. Not only do her exports exceed those of any other 
country, but her domestic commerce is two and one-half times as large as the 
aggregate international commerce of the round earth. While the eighty and 
more commercial countries are selling, the one to the other, merchandise worth 
$10,000,000,000, the American people sell to each other merchandise worth prac- 
tically $25,000,000,000. These stupendous and incomprehensible figures make 
some of us proud, some arrogant. They should make us all thoughtful, and 
prevent any of us from becoming recklessly critical. 

We point with pride to our export trade of a billion and a half, and with 
our thumbs in the armholes of our waistcoats we contemplate our skill and 
foresight and our ability as international merchants. Will I be pardoned if I 
suggest that this export trade is due in no very large degree to our skill either 
as international bankers or as international merchants? 

We grow three-fourths of the cotton of the world, and there being no other 
limitless supply the world comes to us for it. It comes willingly and it comes 
in its own ships. 

The world never has six months’ food in store. If harvests should cease to 
follow seedtime for six months, the world would starve. Again, the United 
States is fortunate, for her farms annually yield largely in excess of what 
eighty million people can consume, and, as in the days of Joseph, a starving 
world goes to Egypt, or to the United States, or wherever there is an excess of 
corn or other food, and now, as then, it provides its own conveyances. It re- 
quires no international merchant to sell raw cotton to countries which grow 
none, or food products to people who produce less than they consume. 

We produce 400,000 tons of copper per annum—more than half of the world’s 
aggregate. Of this we consume somewhat over 200,000 tons and export nearly 
as much. This being the source of greatest supply, the world again comes for 
our surplus, and comes in its own ships. It requires no international mer- 
chant to sell copper. 

We produce seventy-three per cent. of the world’s supply of refined 
petroleum. It would seem to require neither an international merchant nor a 
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merchant marine to market our surplus petroleum. The Standard Oil Com- 
—, however, in its international business has found it convenient to provide 
ships. 

Of our aggregate exports, about $1,000,000,000 consists of raw cotton, food 
products, petroleum products, crude copper, lumber, and other raw materials 
and crude articles, of which we produce a surplus, which the world not only 
needs but must have. 

The time is coming, gentlemen—with our increasing population mor: 
largely urban than ever, with factories multiplying more rapidly than farms. 
with limitless manufacturing resources, and matchless aptitude for productio: 
—when the United States will need new and important markets. The world 
may come to us in its own ships for the products of our farms and the raw 
products of our mines, but it will not come in its own ships for the finished 
products of our factories. The time is coming when we will need international! 
bankers and international merchants and an international merchant marine. 


REVIVAL OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


I am well aware that this is not supposed to be a popular theme, but I did 
not accept your courteous invitation for the purpose of discussing subjects on 
which all good men agree. I accepted for the purpose of bringing to your 
consideration questions which public speakers usually avoid, to the end that 
you may think them over, talk them over by your firesides and in your places 
of business, in the hope that we may some time, and as soon as possible, agree 
upon some course, some policy, that will restore our flag to her deserved place 
on the seas and give to American enterprise its share of the carrying trade of 
the world. 

I am well aware that there are some, and they are not confined to any one 
party or to any one locality—they are prominent in both parties, and are 
found on the shores of New England and on the prairies west of the Missis- 
sippi—who urge that we need do nothing more than gracefully surrender a 
portion of our $25,000,000,000 of domestic commerce, and then, by a logic which 
I do not understand, we will get so much larger share of the world’s 
$10,000,000,000 export trade as to fully compensate ourselves, and that in addi- 
tion we will make the world happy. I quite agree with them that it would 
make our competitors happy. But I will not discuss that question. I desire to 
confine my remarks to the importance of a merchant marine. 

Over one hundred years ago Congress passed an act giving to the American 
shipbuilder and the American shipowner a monopoly of our coastwise trade. 
Since then political parties have passed into forgetfulness and others have 
come and gone. Administrations have changed again and again, but that old 
law remains intact. It has been often assailed, but no party has dared to 
repeal it. It, therefore, has the stamp of non-partisan approval. As a result 
we have the largest and cheapest coastwise trade in the world. The Detroit 
River floats more tons of American freight than all the foreign commerce that 
enters London, Liverpool and New York city combined, and under every ton is 
a ship built of American materials, by American workmen, owned by American 
capital, operated by American enterprise, and over every pound floats the Stars 
and Stripes. This country certainly possessed some measure of statesmanship 
in the days of James Madison, and wisdom did not die with the fathers, or the 
law ere this would have been repealed. 

Practically a half century ago the present minority party inaugurated, and 
the present majority party adopted, a policy of liberality to the promoter. It 
gave subsidies of money, or subsidies of land, or both money and land, to en- 
courage the construction of trans-State and trans-continental railways. The 
Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific and the Northern Pacific railroads each re- 
ceived Government aid. These roads opened an empire of matchless resources, 
and here our ever-increasing population found ample room and abundant 
opportunity. They improved farms, developed mines and builded States yield- 
ing a commerce which has made these roads in turn self-supporting, so that 
no county, State, or the general Government, longer grants aid to new roads. 
We not only have the largest and best railroad system in the world, but the 
cheapest rates in the world. 

Not only has the general Government subsidized domestic commerce by 
direct appropriations from the public Treasury in aid of railroads, but it 
annually subsidizes commerce, both domestic and foreign, by large appropria- 
tions for the improvement of rivers and harbors. No difficulty is ever 
experienced in passing a river and harbor bill if its benefits are sufficiently 
distributed. 

The Government is now enlarging not only the scope but also the amount 
of its bounty. It has paid fifty millions for the right to dig a ditch in aid of 
international commerce, and vroposes to pay two hundred millions more, or 
five hundred millions more, if necessary, in the construction of that inter- 
national ditch, other millions in its maintenance, and no end of millions, if 
necessary, in its defense. Then after all this outlay we are under contract to 
grant its use, for all time, to all the world, on the same terms as to the peonl: 
of the United States. At first blush one might expect partisan opposition in- 
stead of non-partisan co-operation. Rut so manifestly wise is the enterprise, 
so abundantly able is the Government to bear the exnense. and so many are 
the advantages to be derived therefrom, that throughout the length and 
breadth of the nation no voice is heard against it. 

You may find it necessary to glance at the mav before you appreciate that 
it is about the same distance from the prinecinval ports of Europe to San Fran- 
cisco via Cape Horn as from New York to the same rort. It is also about the 
same distance from the principal ports of Europe to San Francisco via the 
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Suez Canal as from New York to the same destination via the Straits of 
Magellan. Cut the Isthmian Canal and it will be about the same distance from 
New York to Hongkong via Panama as from Liverpool to Hongkong via Suez. 
The completion of the canal will move the line of equal distance from the 
eastern to the western shore of the Pacific. Have no fear, brethren, we will 
get the worth of our money, provided we place ourselves in position to get 
our share of the use of the canal. 

The markets of South America, South Africa and the wdjacent islands are 
just being developed. The eyes of the world are upon them. The merchant 
nations of Europe know where they are located, and they are establishing 
banks and warehouses within them, and they have already established regular 
and fast lines of steamers to them. The United States has neither banks, nor 
commission houses, nor warehouses in these ports, nor has it means of com- 
munication with them, except through old, worn-out, dilapidated ships, sailing 
under foreign flags and making eight or ten knots an hour. 

The United States imports a million dollars’ worth per day of tropical and 
semi-tropical products. It sends to Europe, in excess of everything we receive 
from Europe, a million a day in raw materials and food products such as | 
have described; and Europe in turn sends a million a day to the ports of 
South America, South Africa and the islands adjacent. I do not need to tell 
you of the great number of ships that sail the triangle. They start from home 
with a cargo of finished products which they leave in those southern ports, 
then load with coffee, rubber, hemp, sisal, mahogany, dyewoods and fruits for 
the United States, then take a load of our raw materials, cotton, copper, petro- 
leum and food products, back to Europe. 

I have been many times taken to task for remarks like these. I have re- 
ceived letters, for instance, from certain commercial associations, the principal 
officers of which are interested in foreign steamship lines, calling my attention 
to the fact that means are at hand for carrying to these southern ports all the 
merchandise that America sends thither. Gentlemen, I have never taken the 
position that what goods we ship to South America do not ultimately reach 
those ports. I have sometimes called attention, however, to the fact that the 
quickest way to go to South America, or to send mail to South America, or to 
ship freight to South America, and the most usual way, is to send first to 
Europe and thence to the ports of destination. A large share of our paltry 
commerce with those countries does actually go by way of Europe, rather than 
in these old scows; owned by the men who take the position that because there 
are ways in which goods can be sent thence, therefore no occasion exists for 
improving the means of communication. 

Iowa was dotted with settlements long before railroads tapped the Terri- 
tory. In those days some grain was grown, and the little that was grown 
was hauled in wagons, frequently a hundred miles and sometimes more. A 
few cattle were fattened, and they were driven sometimes four hundred miles 
to market. There were trails, even then, and sometimes roads. Some hogs 
were fattened. These were killed, their carcasses frozen, and hauled to 
market—a process which consumed sometimes weeks and frequently entailed 
aun expense exceeding the value of the freight carried. But in those days 
Iowa did not contribute very much either to inter-State or to international 
commerce. Not until railroads, encouraged by Government aid, were built, did 
her commerce multiply, and not until these became of the best did she take 
rank and contribute abundantly. 

I am also aware, for my attention has been called thereto reneatedly by 

letter, and more frequently still by editorial comment, that a representative of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, sent to South America for the pur- 
pose of investigating this subject, has reported that there are means of com- 
munication between the United States and South America. I have read his 
reports, and I beg my critic’s pardon, for the distinguished college professor 
does not take the position assumed by the steamship companies, that existing 
means of communication are satisfactory, or that they should not be improved 
Permit a few extracts from Professor Hutchinson’s report: 
_ “Suffice it to say that the service from Europe is carried on by large and 
fast steamers, thoroughly equipped in every way for freight, passenger and 
mail business, running on accurate schedule time, and giving regular com- 
munication between Brazil and Europe, in each direction, at least six times 
per month, while the steamers from the United States are small and slow, 
have only inferior accommodation for passengers, and, with the exception of 
# single sailing each month, are more or less irregular as to time of departure 
and arrival. It is thus often possible to get much quicker delivery of an 
order from England or Europe than from the United States.” 

After expressing the opinion that this inferiority of American service does 
not seriously affect large wholesale dealers in standard grades and sizes of 
zoods, because the cables run independently of the mails, he adds: 

“With smaller dealers and smaller orders, as well as in all larger orders, 
where full and specific instructions have to be given as to sizes, shanes, 
weights and grades of goods. the mails must be used. and T have met with 
many complaints as to the inadequacy of the service. I have heard of instances 
in which it took twice as long to get such orders from the United States as 
from Europe.” 

In speaking of the flag as ” means of advertising he says: 

_“At present our flag is never seen here excent on an occasional warship, or 
private vacht, or an out-of-date sailing vessel. The mass of the people 
scarcely know that such a country «is the United States exists. and those who 
do know it, most of them, have but the dimmest notion of the vast eeonomic 
activities of our people. This is a market peculiarly sensitive to notions of 
fashion and prestige. Most of the population, all except the very few who 
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have traveled in the United States, have exalted ideas as to the greatness of 
England, France and Germany, and the ‘fashionableness’ of using commodities 
produced in those countries. There is not the slightest question that these 
impressions are deepened by visible illustration of the superiority of European 
merchant marine in Brazilian ports.” 

These instances are from the one expert quoted by the owners of foreign 
ships and by the press as having reported that the means of communication 
with South America are ample for the amount of commerce that now exists. 


TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES AS AGENTS OF COMMERCE. 


But suppose that were true, gentlemen. There are no such agents of com- 
merce as the representatives of transportation companies. Senator Proctor 
once told me that his company had a large Australian trade in marble, but he 
said it was through no skill or foresight of the company. A line of steamships 
had begged that instead of going back empty after having brought southern 
products to the United States, or of going to Europe for a cargo, they might 
be permitted to carry some marble to Australia. Thus, through the skill and 
enterprise of a foreign transportation company, so large a trade in marble 
was established that the company is now compelled to have representatives 
down there. I have never heard of any manufactures of cotton goods or of 
household utensils, or of anything else produced in competition with Europe, 
to whom the owners of European steamship lines have offered any special 
adviee or encouragement, 

One great difficulty in getting a foothold in these markets is to get our 
producers interested in the subject. For this purpose the Government goes to 
great expense in getting consular reports on conditions in these foreign ports. 
These reports are regularly published in pamphlet form for general distribu- 
tion. Quantities of them go to Europe, however, and are furnished, not as we 
furnish them, to whomever asks them, but they are sent direct to the firms 
engaged in the trade at the ports whence the report is made. These reports 
are full of statements to this effect. I quote again from Professor Hutchinson, 
he being the principal authority of those who oppose every means for the 
creation of a merchant marine. He says: 

“As I came south I found conditions much more encouraging, and here in 
Rio de Janeiro and in the neighboring State of Sao Paulo, I have been deeply 
impressed with the possibilities which are awaiting development. It is pleasant 
to note an undercurrent of friendliness toward the United States, and a seem- 
ing willingness to meet any advances our people may make at least half way. 
There is a great field awaiting development if our exporters can be made to 
believe that it is werth while to employ the right methods.” 

Does any one duvubt that an American line of steamships making regular 
trips to Rio de Janeiro, the Government paying the loss until the trade is 
established, would knock at the door of every factory in the United States, 
submit samples of the goods consumed by the people, and beg their produc- 
tion and the privilege of carrying them? In the same report Professor Hutch- 
inson says: 

“New lines established now would have to run at a loss for a very consid- 
erable time. Of this there can be no doubt.” 

In the same trade report in which Professor Hutchinson’s oft-quoted article 
appears is an article by A. T. Wills, who was sent abroad by the “New York 
Commercial” to inquire into trade conditions, from which I quote: 

“The Germans are especially aggressive, and many of the German houses 
are doing the business we ought to be doing. If they see that American goods 
are in demand thev get samples of them, send them home and invite the manu- 
facturers to imitate the articles, even if they are inferior, and thereby get the 
trade. This is not difficult, for there is no representative of the American 
interests on the spot to defend our goods.” 

Does any one doubt that an American line of steamships, in part dependent 
upon the traffic, would see that our goods were defended? He further says: 

“Spain has the Bast India and Egyptian cotton market to draw upon as 
well as ours, has good shipping facilities, and, more important than all this, 
turns out goods which the Spanish-speaking people all over the world want. 
It gets the trade, because its manufacturers turn out goods to meet the re- 
quirements, rather than, as we do, try to educate their custon.ers to take 
what they produce.” 

The reports are literally full of specific instances where our manufacturers 
have refused to change their patterns to meet the conditions of South Ameri- 
can trade, or where they have abandoned a trade partly established whenever 
there has been a local demand sufficient to keep their factory employed. Does 
any one doubt that the representatives of American transportation companies 
would do much toward correcting these defects? 

Possibly some one will say. “Who cares particulirly for the American man- 
ufacturer? It is his business, not ours.” Yes, but it is my business also. 
own some farms in Iowa and I want my tenants to feed the men who manu: 
facture for these markets. I am selfish. In fact, I am so selfish that I desire 
every industry under our flag to prosper, and I hope I am wise enovrgh to know 
that no one class of American people ever did prosper except when all our 
people prospered. I hope I am wise enough to know that the prosperity of 
any one class means the prosperity of all. 

The United States is the owner of the Philippine Islands, and these posses- 
sions, plus the Panama Canal. plus a merchant marine, would insure to the 
American people somewhat more than their present ten per cent. of the one 
thousand millions of trade washed by the shores of the Pacific. 
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We occupy the best position on the map. We have the safest and the most 
convenient form of money in the world. We speak the language of commerce. 
Our farms produce more than the farms of any other country. Our mines yield 
gold literally by the carload, silver by the train load, and there is unloaded on 
the shores of a single commonwealth more’ iron ore than any other country 
produces. Our forests yield one hundred million feet of lumber for every day 
of the calendar year. Our tactories turn out more finished products than all 
the factories of Great Britain and Germany combined by more than three 
thousand millions every twelve months. We transport this matchless product 
vf farm and factory, forest and mine, from the interior to the sea at one-third 
what similar services cost anywhere else beneath the skies. We carry it from 
point to point along the coast in better vessels, on quicker time, and at 
cheaper rates than others. But at our cozst line we are brought to an abrupt 
halt. Here we are no longer independent. Our foreign commerce is four 
times as large as forty years ago, but we carry in our own ships only one- 
third as many gross tons as forty years ago. We have protected and encour- 
aged every interest but our merchant marine, and every protected interest has 
flourished. We have every facility for international commerce except inter- 
national merchants, international bankers, and an international merchant 
marine. Shall we not have these? I am not urging ship subsidies. I am 
speaking of results, not of methods. If we will but take advantage of our 
opportunities we will send these products of farm and factory under every 
sky and into every port, and make our financial centers the clearing-houses of 
at least a fraction of the world’s trade. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next is the report of the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
September 1, 1905. 
To the American Bankers’ Association, 
Gentlemen—For two years the work of the protective committee has been 
conducted through the s¢cretary’s office with a reduction of expenses, During 
the past fiscal year, ending August 31, 1905, the Pinkerton National Detec- 
tive Agency has obtained splendid results towards suppressing crime for the 
Association. They have captured sixty-two professional bank criminals, thir- 
ty-five of whom have been convicted. The total amount of their sentences 
aggregate eighty-four years. This does not include nine indeterminate terms; 
and nineteen of those arrested are now awaiting trial. William Rudolph, 
who, with George Collins, robbed the Bank of Union, Union, Mo., and later 
on killed Detective Schumacher, was executed May 8, 1905, at Union, Mo. 
The protective work of the association last year cost $26,031.61, while for 
the year ending August 31, 1904, it cost $34,282.44, a decrease of $8,250.83, 
although the membership is larger now than ever before. The expenses of 
the protective committee and the results of their work for the last five years 


are as follows: 
Paid Cost 
members. permember. Totalexpenses. Arrests. 
5,392 $5.56 $29,973.20 54 


» 
6,204 5.28 32,781.11 56 
6,943 5.93 41,145.61 50 
7,563 4.53 34,282.44 75 
7,677 3.39 26,031.61 62 


The committee adopted this year 4 plan of issuing monthly reports to 
members and the press of the country, thus calling the attention of criminals 
to the fact that the committee is relentless in its pursuit of depredators who 
operate against members. The protective committee is a secret one, and a 
large part of the growth, prestige and impurtance of the association is due 
to its labors. : 

Sincere thanks are due its members for their earnest, painstaking and 
important work; their names being unknown, the only reward they can re- 
ceive for difficult and regular labors is the knowledge that their duties are 
well performed and appreciated by other members of the association. 


EDUCATION. 


The committee on education has organized thirty-seven chapters, an ad- 
dition of twelve during the last year. The efforts of this committee have been 
towards elevating the standard of educational work to even a higher plane 
than it has occupied. The total membership of the chapters is 5,350, being 
an increase of over one thousand in twelve months. Fifty-one students have 
already passed preliminarv examinations in vractic?l banking. eight in com- 
mercial law and thirty-six in political economy there are 299 applications 
fot preliminary examination in practical banking, 178 in commercial law 
and 199 in political economy. The promotion in the banks in which they are 
employed of many clerks who have taken an active interest in the work of 
these chapters, shows that they are not only ‘mproving themselves, but that 
the work of the committee on education is being recognized by the banks 
of the country. 


UntirormM LAws. 


The committee on uniform law, has helped towards the adoption of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law by States who have not already taken it up. 


2 
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Kansas, Michigan, Missouri and Nebraska have adopted it during the past 
i ns a total of twenty-nine States now having this law on their 
statutes. 


BANK MONEY ORDERS. 


Over six hundred members of the American Bankers’ Association are now 
using the form of order adopted a year ago by the Association. One mem- 
ber, The American Bank, Manila, P. I., failed while sixteen money orders, 
amounting to $1,175.00, were in transit. These orders were promptly paid 
upon presentation by the American Surety Company, who guaranteed them, 
for the profit obtained by selling orders at the rate of $5.00 per $1,000. This 
company is now selling orders to members of the association which can be 
filled in up to an excess amount of $100.00 each, where formerly the limit 
was $25.00. During the past year twenty-one State Bankers’ Associations have 
endorsed the order and recommended its use to their members. 


Tue CIPHER CODE. 


The Cipher Code Committee appointed at the last Convention are entitled 
to the thanks of the association for their laborious and excellent work in 
compiling the best secret code yet devised for the use of banks and bankers. 
The need of the code was recognized by the chairman, Mr. F. F. Blossom; 
he compiled it and presented the result of his labor to the Association. Un- 
der the direction of the committee numbered codes have been issued to every 
member of the American Bankers’ Association; numerous letters received show 
that the code is filling a long-felt want, and is daily growing in importance. 


THE SECTIONS. 


The Trust Company Section is still advancing, and its membership has 
increased from 566 to 632. 

The Savings Bank Section during the same period has increased from 615 
to 735 members. 


RoOuTINE WorK. 


During the fiscal year ending August 31, 1905, 7,900 special letters and 
111,000 circulars and reports have been issued from the Secretary’s office. 
The membership and resources of the association have increased as follows: 


Paid membership. Annual dues. 
September 1, 5 1,600 $11,606 
September 1, 1,395 10,940 
September 1, 5 1,570 12,975 
pO ae ere ee 7,677 127,750 
Interest on $10,000 Government Bonds of 
P 400 


$128,150 


During the past year 1,038 members were lost through failure, liquiaa- 
tion, consolidation and withdrawal from the association. This reduced the 
membership. September 1, 1904, to 6,525. One thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two members have joined since that date. More members joined the 
association last year than ever before in the history of the organization. 
Their aggregated capital, surplus and deposits now amounts to $11,460,875,527. 

In closing my tenth consecutive term as your secretary, I wish to thank 
most sincerely the officers, active committees, members and the clerical force 
in my office for their earnest and cheerful co-operation, without which such 
progress would have been an impossibility. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James R. Branch, Secretary. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now listen to the report of the Treasurer, Mr 
Ralph Van Vechten. 
Mr. Van Vechten read the following report: 





AMERICAN 


BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


1905 : 


September 1, 1904. To cash— 
Standing protective committee.... 
Committee on education 
Committee on fidelity insurance... 
Committee on bank money orders. 
Committee on cipher code 
Committee on uniform laws 
Savings Bank Section 
Trust Company Secticen 
Executive council meeting, 

York, May 3, 1905 
Salaries 
Expenses of convention 
Proceedings, 1904 
Distributing Proceedings, 1904 


Postage 

Printing, stationery, etc. 

Sundry expenses 

New York Telephone Company . 
20,000 programmes—convention ‘ot 


Frames and inserts for 1905 and 1906 
and pulp board 
Typewriter in exchange 
Travelling expenses of secretary.. 
Premium on officers’ bonds......... 
Dues returned to two members.... 
Dues paid to 1906, returned to trus- 
tee of M. L. Stewart & lesen 
Owosso. Mich 
Petty cash 
Amount transferred t 
Trust Company, Chicago 
_$26 drafts charged back account 
dues, 1904 5 
. Four drafts charged — account 
dues 1905- 
Balance, August 31, 1905........... 


National Bank of Commerce, New York city, 


ers’ Association, $10,000 U. S. 
$13,400.00. 


THE PRESIDENT: 
the protective committee. 
Mr. VAN VECHTEN: 


Financial statement of the membership account from September 1, 1904, to September 1, 
ws 


September 1, 1904. 
Balance, Sept. L 
Interest on $10,000 

bonds, 1925 
Proceeds, sale of 4 copies of Trust 

Company forms 
Proceeds, sale of Trust Company 

Section proceedings, 1896-1903..... 
Amount paid account Dr. G. Mars- 

land rebate account bill of Stumpf 

& Steurer, and stenographer and 

typewriter 
Amount transferred from North- 

ern Trust Company, Chicago, to 

National Bank of Commerce, 

New York city 
Dues, 1,152 members, 1904-5 ......... 
Dues from 1,582 old members paid 

in advance to September 1, 1906 
5,764 bills for membership dues for 

ensuing year deposited with Com- 

mercial National Bank, Chicago, 
= to deduction of unpaid 

Se Ree seCapeneoenbaus 


By cash— 
$26, yoy ~ $102,397.74 
Government 

100.00 


48.00 


3,189.97 
4,240.34 


2,853.66 
19,528.32 
1,163. 10 
6, 103,89 
1,794.67 
3,099.99 
1,421.00 
709.24 
414.06 
253.13 


663.75 


45,000.00 
15,851.39 


27,440.00 


93,675.00 





12,795.00 


100.00 
. 142,674.00 
$286,125.85 


NEE ccduamshuenasseencoiiabawe $286,125.85 
$142,674.00 
holds for account of the American Bunk- 


registered 4 per cent. bonds of 1925, at a market value of 
Respectfully submitted, 


RALPH VANVECHTEN, Treasurer. 


I will also ask Mr. Van Vechten to read the report of 


The standing protective committee is a secret com- 


mittee; and not being a member of it, I am requested to submit the report 


of that committee as follows: 


REPORT OF STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Standing Protective Committee of the 


American Bankers’ Association 


respectfully submits the following report: 


The detailed financial statement of the 


tember 1, 1905, is as follows: 


Committee for the year ended Sep- 


Detailed Financial Statement of Standing Protective Committee. 


1904. 


Sept. 1. By balance 


16. Appropriation of executive council at New York... 


1905. 
May 3. 


Pinkerton 


7,500 pamphlets 
Seccnd National 


refund case, forger A. E. Smith 


. 31, 1905. Balance 


Appropriation of executive council at New York... 


National Detective Agency... 
20,000 Rules of Protective Committee 


Receipts. 


$3,761.64 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 


$43,761.64 
Disbursements. 


- $25,871.03 


Bank, Brownsville, 


8 
26,031.61 
$17,730.03 
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Paid Cost 

members. permember. Totalexpenses. Arrests. 
5,392 $5.56 $29,973.20 54 
6,204 5.28 32,781.11 
6,943 5.93 41,145.61 
7,563 4.53 34,282.44 
7,677 3.39 26,031.61 

The meetings of the committee have been regularly attended by each of 
its members, and over seven thousand reports and communications have been 
considered during the past year. 

lt has been the purpose to conduct its operations at the least possible cost 
to the association consistent with accomplishing satisfactory results. 

The committee asks the co-operation of the members of the association 
in an endeavor to secure an amendment to the penal codes of each State pro- 
viding for the more severe punishment of the “yegg” burglar, as this class 
of criminal is the severest menace to the members of the association distant 
from the centres of population. 

The committee recommends the adoption of the amendment to the con- 
stitution prohibiting the compromising of a crime either by the committee ora 
member of the association. . 

Realizing the advantage to the association of an adequate knowledge on 
the part of criminal classes of your probability of prosecution for attack on 
member banks, your committee has endeavored to give the largest possible 
publicity to the successful results of its operations. We take this occasion 
to thank the press Jf the country for its aid, and we ask the co-operation 
of the members in carrying out this policy. 

The committee takes this occasion publicly to acknowledge the conscien- 
tious and laborious work of the secretary in the faithful performance of his 
arduous duties in connection with the protective work of the association. 

The committee desires to express its appreciation of the untiring efforts 
and effective work of the Pinkerton National Detective Agency in the interest 
of the association. Their report of the details of operations during the past 
year is submitted in printed form. 

Very respectfully, 
Standing Protective Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Mulvane the above reports were referred to the audit- 


ing committee. 

Tue Presipent: The report of the executive council will be read by 
Mr. G. S. Whitson. 

Mr. Whitson read the portion of the report relating to proposed changes 
in the constitution. 

{For these prop sed changes, see report of excutive council, page 697.] 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the report of the executive council 
regarding the proposed changes in the constitution. It takes a two-thirds 
vote to change the constitution. What shall be done with the recom- 
mendation. 

On motion the proposed changes were agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: A committee, of which Mr. Robert J. Lowry is chair- 
man, was appointed to draft memorial resolutions on the death of one of our 
members. I will ask Colonel Lowry, chairman of the committee, to read 
that memorial. 

Mr. Lowry: I will ask the secretary to read it. 

The secretary read the following: 


MEMORIAL AND RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF Hon. Josepm C, HENDRIX. 


Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association—We are annually re- 
minded that one or more of our worthy members have passed away, and 
that we will see their faces, shake their hands, and listen to their voices and 
their wise counsel no more. 

It is the sad duty devolving on your committee to announce that since 
our last annual meeting the grim reaper has claimed our esteemed friend 
and co-worker, Honorable Joseph Clifford Hendrix, of New York, of whose 
death you have all heard. Your committee in making this announcement deem 
it proper to make mention of some of the principal features of the life of 
our late distinguished friend, and that proper resolutions of regret be passed 
by your body. ™ 

Honorable Joseph Clifford Hendrix was born in Fayette, Missouri, May 25, 
1853, being the third son of Adam Hendrix of that place. He was only in 
his fifty-third year when he died, but into his active life he had crowded 
many important things, and, aside from being a prominent banker, he had 
distinguished himself in many ways. 

At Fayette, Missouri, where he was born, he attended the Central Col- 
lege and finished his education at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, his 
father being quite an advocate of liberal education. As an alumnus of Cor- 
nell Mr. Hendrix afterwards became a life trustee of that famous university 
and as such was ever enthusiastie for its welfare and watched its good work 
with deep interest and modest pride. 
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Mr. Hendrix developed early in his career a strong desire to enter the field ° 
of journalism. In 1873, when he was but twenty years of age, he left the 
West and went to New York, where he entered journalism. He was soon 
assigned to Brooklyn as a representative of the New York “Sun” there, and 
henceforth Brooklyn was his home. His remains now lie in beautiful Green- 
wood Cemetery in that city, which had been his home for thirty-one years, 
and with so many of whose institutions he was permanently identified. 

In 1881 Mr. Hendrix became a member of the Brooklyn Board of Educa- 
tion, and five or six years later was made its president. His interest in 
educational matters never lagged, and from the day he entered Cornell Uni- 
versity to the day of his death he was the champion of education, first, last 
and all the time. 

Among the important offices he held during his life were Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Bridge Company, postmaster of the city of Brooklyn, as well as 
Congressman from the Brooklyn district. He was also a director of the 
Fifth Avenue Trust Company, and President of the Kings County Trust Com- 
pany, which latter company he organized. 

While the Honorable Mr. Hendrix was a member of Congress, he was 
offered and accepted the Presidency of the National Union Bank, of New York. 
This bank was later consolidated with the National Bank of Commerce, Mr. 
Hendrix remaining President of the consolidated bank until its consolida- 
tion with the Western National Bank of New York about a year before 
his death. 

In 1895 Mr. Hendrix was elected chairman of the executive council of this 
association. In 1896 he was elected vice-president, and in 1897 he was ele- 
vated to the presidency of the American Bankers’ Association, and all of 
these positions, being the most responsible within the gift of this body, were 
filled with the ease, grace and dignity, as well as the efficiency which 
characterized his conduct in every office he filled during his life. Not only 
was he efficient as an officer of this association, but as a member of the 
association he was ever ready to do whatever was assigned to him as duty, 
and would lend his wise counsel and suggestions at any and all times for 
the good of the association and its work. His devotion to the association was 
unselfish, his acceptance of its honors was with becoming modesty, and his 
efforts in its behalf were characterized bv an interest scaree surpassed. 

Socially, it was difficult to find a more genial and courtly gentleman. He 
was generous to a fault, kindly, courteous, patient and tolerant. He was 
always attentive, cheerful, bright and interesting. He was a member of quite 
a number of prominent social organizations both in New York and out at 
Bath Beach, where he frequently went to take a few days’ rest from his 
strenuous duties, and the noise and traffic of the busv city. 

The influence and example of such a man are of inestimable value. Every 
member of this association who has come in contact with him, will bear 
witness to his unfailing courtesy and watchful kindness. He was perfectly 
sincere, and his straightforward integritv imvressed all that had relations 
with him, and his high-toned truthfu'ress inspired entire confidence; there- 
fore, be it resolved by the American Bankers’ Association: 

1. That the death of Honorable Josenvh Clifford Hendrix has brought to 
this association and its members deep sorrow and rerret. 

2. That our association has lost one of its most useful and honorabl 
members, and each of us a devoted. leval and faithful friend. 

3. That the purity and excellence of the character of the deceased are an 
example to the young men of the hankine vrofession worthv of emulation. 

4. That the several institutions with which he was connected at the time 
of his death have suffered great loss in being deprived of his wise counsel 
and zealous advocacy. 

5. That a page of our minutes be set apart for a nermanent record of 
these resolutions as a token of the esteem in which he was held by the 
members of this association, and that a cony of the preamble and these reso- 
lutions be furnished to the family of our deceased member and friend. 

Your committee respectfully recommend the adoption of the above. 

Resvectfully, 
Robert J. Lowry, Chairman; M. M. White, 
Myron T. Herrick, Logan C. Murray, Committe: 


On motion the resolutions were agreed to. 

Tue PRESIDENT: The committee of which Mr. Walker Hill is chairman 
was appointed to draft resolutions on the death of Mr. Charles Parsons. I 
will ask Mr. Hill to read those resolutions. 

Mr. Hill read as follows: 


Whereas, the American Bankers’ Association has heard with profound 
regret of the death, September 15, 1905, of Charles Parsons, President of the 
State National Bank in St. Louis; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the following tribute to his memory be spread upon the 
minutes of this convention, and a copy be engrossed and forwarded to his 
family. 

Charles Parsons was one of the founders of this association at Saratoga 
in 1875. He served as President in 1899-91. and at the time of his death 
was ex-officio member of the executive council. 

After an honorable military career during the Civil War Mr. Parsons 
entered the banking business in St. Louis, where for nearly forty years his 
name has stood for all that is wisest and best in his chosen field of labor, 
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and not only will his influence and character be missed by those who held the 
privilege of his friendship, for it is well known that his record and attain- 
ments had achieved for him a national repute, and had he so desired he might 
have been honored high in the service of his country. 

To those who knew him, his life will ever be a sacred lesson, as that of 
one who by his learning, his wisdom, his integrity, and his purity has 
achieved the highest ideal in a vocation which will ever demand the best in 
heart and brain. 

Walker Hill, Dumont Clarke, 
Jas. B. Forgan, R. H. Rushton, 
F. P. Neal, 
Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Mulvane the resolutions were agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: The reading of the balance of the report of the executive 
council will be postponed until to-morrow. We will now have an address by 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, Vice-President of The National City Bank, of New 
York. 

Mr. Vanderlip delivered the following address: 


ADDRESS OF FRANK A. VANDERLIP, VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL CiTy BANK, 
New York. 


With almost unmixed satisfaction the members of the American Bankers’ 
Association may contemplate the progress of financial events during the year 
which has elapsed since their last meeting. Little short of bewildering is 
the array of statistics which could be presented to demonstrate the rapid 
growth, sound development and satisfactory progress made in the commer- 
cial, financial and industrial fields. It is safe to assert that never before was 
our population so fully employed. Never before was the general level of 
wages so high, never before has the aggregate volume of industry been as 
great as it is to-day, never was the future of industrial activity so full) 
assured by advance orders. Never was the measure of commercial activity 
so large, and never before did such bountiful harvests meet such eager 
markets. 

The total value of the agricultural crop of the United States will this 
year exceed by $500,000,000 the average value of that crop during the last 
ten years. The money value on the farms of this season’s crop _ will reach 
the staggering total of $3,000.900,000. You of the West and South are close 
to the true meaning of these figures. To eastern bankers such statistics are 
merely figures. Their aggregate is so vast that it is difficult to compre- 
hend their true import. You who are closer to the fields, the granaries and 
the cotton presses, you who with your own eyes see the direct results of this 
flood of wealth. are more competent to comprehend its significance. 


BROADENING OF THE INVESTMENT MARKET. 


Under the influence of harvests less bountiful than this, following one 
another with providential regularity, in the last half dozen years, you hav« 
seen whole communities change in character. People whose only acquain- 
tance with finance was their knowledge of mortgage payments made to ab- 
sent creditors, have been converted into commonwealths with surplus cap- 
ital and investment capacity. 

The whole great Mississippi Valley gives promise that at some day, dis- 
tant perhaps, it will be another New England for investments. There is a 
developing bond market there which is of constant astonishment to eastern 
dealers. You have seen the farmer in these half dozen years discover the 
uses of a bank account, deposit his income, pay off his mortgage, accumulate 
« surplus and actually become an investor in corporate securities. You have 
seen that sort of thing multiplied and repeated until the aggregate wealth 
of the Western and Southern States has become astounding, even to you who 
have taken an active part in its growth. 

Now on top of these succeeding years of good harvests, good prices, in- 
telligent liquidation of debts and thrifty accumulation of surplus, comes the 
unprecedented figures of the value of this season's yield. Surely America is 
a country blessed. 


PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY GENERAL. 


The feature of agricultural life in these recent years has been great in- 
come, diminishing liabilities and the provision of ample working capital, with 
all the economies and advantages which ample working capital provides. 
These conditions have worked marvels in the way of prosperity for the ag- 
ricultural communities. But prosperity is not confined to the farms. These 
same influences, large income, diminishing liabilities and the provision of 
ample working capital, have been factors in the industrial field as well; we 
can find as great prosperity under shop roofs as in the fields. The days when 
industrial competition commonly reached a point of destructive severity are 
largely past. The days when narrowness of outlook and lack of co-ordination 
led to the wasteful duplication of plants and a vast unproductive expendi- 
ture of capital, have given way to more intelligent management. That de- 
structive competition, that duplication of unproductive expenditure, led with 
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unerring economic force to the industrial combinations which marked the 
last years of the century recently closed. The forces which led to these com- 
binations were so irresistible that some industries were swept together un- 
der hastily considered plans. Combinations were made that were properly 
open to criticism. Heterogeneous elements were united in ways that meant 
inevitable friction. Diverse interests were brought together but could not 
in a day be harmonized. For a time there was doubt as to whether or not 
true wisdom had been shown by the men who formed these great industrial 
combinations. 


EcoNOMIES RESULTING FROM COMBINATIONS. 


Evidence has now accumulated, I believe, to warrant an answer to that 
question. We anticipated economies when these combinations were made, but we 
are only just beginning to understand something of the full advantage which 
may result from the national organization of certain industries. It took a 
little time to get these organizations running smoothly. It was not easy to 
find men with the broad economic insight which the management of such 
great enterprises required. When a nation meets a crisis men seem to be 
raised up ready for the tasks. When this country faced war we produced great 
military generals. To-day, when the crisis in the management of vast indus- 
trial combinations is upon us, we are producing great captains of industry. 
These managers are not all great administrators any more than the war officers 
were all great administrators, but I believe the world has never seen the 
parallel of the business genius which is coming into the work of organizing 
some of these great industrial combinations. Economies are being brought 
about that were not conceived of when these organizations were formed. 
The co-ordination of a whole field of industry, the organization and distri- 
bution of plants so that the industry is working under the least possible 
disadvantage in respect to transportation charges, the combination into such 
aggregates that expenditures may be made to effect small savings, or in 
introducing mechanical aids which would be impossible in small plants, but 
which on a large scale effect remarkable economies—all these developments 
are answering the question as to the wisdom of these combinations. The re- 
sults are beginning to appear in the income accounts and balance sheets. 
The improvement there foreshadowed is, I believe, but an indication of what 
may yet come. 

With the aid of a wealth of raw material and a genius for mechanical 
manipulation, we developed a few years ago a capacity for industrial com- 
petition which startled the world. England, whose supremacy had been of 
such long standing that she rested in serene assurance, was crowded out of 
some of the international competitive markets. She was crowded to second 
place by America and then to third place by Germany. Our exports of manu- 
factures doubled and doubled again and we had to be reckoned with in 
every international market. 

Then came a halt. Europe awoke to the situation. She bought samples 
of our tools and duplicated them. She sent an army of investigators to study 
our methods. She arrested us in our commercial conquest. That halt is 
proving to have been only temporary. Again we are showing unexampled 
totals in our exports of manufactures. The present figures are substantially 
exceeding the totals which we made at the time Europe coined the phrase, 
“a commercial invasion.” The reason for this late improvement, this regain- 
ing of ground temporarily lost, this making of new records, lies in the per- 
fection of industrial organization which has been made possible by the great 
combinations. I believe we are just started on a new “commercial invasion.” 
We have the cheapest raw material, the most efficient labor, a pre-eminent 
ability in the adoption of mechanical aids, and all that is combined with 
what I believe to be transcendent genius for economic organization. The 
eombination of these forces will, I conceive, be well nigh irresistible. The 
logic of this combination spells for us an unexampled development of foreign 
trade. All we need is intelligently to foster the possibilities. I am not 
giving rein to imagination. The cold figures of Government statistics show 
the beginning of this new industrial conquest. Comparisons of manufacturers’ 
cost sheets reveal the possibilities of future successes. Our own homogeneous 
domestic market, as great as that of half of Europe, contrasts strikingly with 
the tariff-hampered field of European manufacturers. Our foreign competi- 
tors meet at every turn the obstacles of customs restrictions, of racial differ- 
ences and national jealousies. This great homogeneous market of ours makes a 
solid foundation upon which our industries can stand while they reach out 
successfully into competitive fields. 

The conquest of foreign markets will not be an easy one, however. We 
are likely to meet with defeat and failure at some points caused by our 
failure to give proper attention to the business—and there are many examples 
of that in the past—or caused by a combination of obstacles which we cannot 
overcome, Perhaps we may see an example of the latter situation in the Far 
East. It is by no means certain that Japan is to stand courteously at the 
open door of Oriental trade and permit us to enter. We have seen in China 
what a racial boycott can do in interfering with trade totals. Oriental trade 
is not something won, but something to be striven for and there will be 
difficulty. defeat. disappointment and discouragement. Nor is the trade of 
Europe to be ours for the asking. The obstacles of tariff walls grow higher 
with every meeting of Continental Parliaments. The ability to compete with 
us increases as our methods are better comprehended. Germany has gone so 
far ahead of us in the proper education of the industrial classes that we may 
lose at times from that cause alone. 
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A Souip BASIS FOR BUSINESS EXPANSION. 


I do not mean that advantage is to come to us through disaster to others. 
We have perhaps more than our just measure of prosperity, but there seems, 
at the moment, to be good measure throughout the world. The world has 
withstood the financial strain of a war which cost the combatant nations two 
billion dollars. It has withstood that strain so easily that one is led to 
inquire how it has been possible that such a disaster should have produced 
no more unfortunate results. I believe the answer to that should be looked 
for in a quarter to which our academic friends have been giving some atten- 
tion, but which has not as yet come to excite very great interest among 
practical financiers. It is not alone to the raisers of grain that nature has 
been bountiful of late. The mines of the world have been yielding treasure 
as lavishly as have our fields. In every day of this year, nineteen hundred and 
five, work days and feast days, holidays and Sundays, there will be drawn 
from the ground a million dollars of new gold. And then when the total is 
finally cast up there will be a number of odd millions to spare above that 
average. The mines of the world will produce this year $375,000,000 of gold. 
The final figures for the production of gold in 1904 have recently been made 
and they footed $347,000,000. We may reasonably look forward in the near 
future to an annual average output of $400,000,000 of new gold for at least a 
considerable number of years. When we remember that in 1885 the production 
of gold was but $115,000,000, we begin to get a comprehensive view of the 
significance of this increase. When we remember further that the entire 
monetary stock of gold in the world is about $5,700,000,000 we can calculate 
that the output from the mines in the next fourteen years promises to equal 
a total as great as the present monetary stock of gold. These figures are 
startling. They perhaps suggest the possibility of a disturbance of values. 
It does not follow, of course, that with the production of $400,000,000 of gold 
per annum the monetary stocks will be increased by that amount. The uses 
of gold in the domestic arts draw off at least $75,000,000 a year, but that will 
leave over $300,000,000 a year to add to the gold reserves. So eminent an 
economist as Leroy-Beaulieu has estimated that the monetary stocks of the 
worle will be doubled in twenty-five years. In the light of recent statistics 
of the output of production I have no doubt that he would modify that estimate 
and incline to the view that the monetary stocks will be doubled in twenty 
years. 

What is this to mean to the business situation? What is to be its influence 
upon prices? What effect will it have upon money.rates? These are no 
longer academic questions. They are practical considerations which need to 
be taken into account by business men. The great increase in gold production 
which has been in progress since the close of the Boer War has, in my 
opinion, been a factor in the rapid recovery from the depression of three 
years ago. At that time, through financial excesses and indiscretions, we 
had been led into a dangerous position. In Europe also the chilling effect of 
the great destruction of capital, occasioned by that war, was everywhere 
manifest. This new gold production pouring itself into the bank reserves of the 
world has been an influence in bringing about the quick recovery from 
depression and in withstanding the shock of the further destruction of capital 
which the Russo-Japanese War entailed. 

The classical economists, Ricardo, Adam Smith and Mill, evolved the 
quantity theory of money. They held that the prices of things would vary 
with the quantity of money in existence. If the money stock were doubled, 
prices would be doubled; if the money stock were halved, prices would be 
eut in two. That theory has been proved to be inadequate. There are many 
other interfering circumstances ard modifying conditions. Nevertheless there 
is economic truth and force in it. It is within the intimate knowledge of all 
of us that if our bank reserves are increased we are moved to increase 
our loans. A pressure to increase loans tends to reduce interest rates. 
Lower interest rates enhance the price of income-paying securities. I 
think every one will accept, subject to important modifying conditions, the 
statement that an increase in the monetary sunply has a tendency to advance 
prices. There may be other influences that will counteract in the final result. 
There can be no doubt, however, that with every million dollars of gold 
added to the bank reserves of the world, there is a disvosition to increase 
credit lines. That increase in credit lines in turn has its influence on the 
side of advancing prices. As a practical matter, however, I do not believe 
we are facing any economic revolution as a result of this influx of gold. We 
must remember that the growth of business may keep pace or even run ahead 
of the substantial growth in the gold reserve so that in svite of actual 
increase the relative percentage of gold reserves to credit demand would leave 
prices unchanged. - 

The subject is a fascinating one, but at the outset it must be admitted 
that it is not one for accurate calculation and definite conclusion. There are 
a few considerations, however, and some popular misapprehensions in regard 
to it concerning which it would be well to have clear thinking. For example, 
it is rather commonly said a great increase in the gold supvvlv will bring us 
to a permanently lower interest basis. This is a misconception. It is true 
that the first effect of gold additions to a bank reserve will be to lower the 
interest rate. That effect, however, is temnorary. When the money supply 
has reached a permanent level, no matter how great the increase in it has 
been, the interest rate, other things remaining unchanged, will find its regular 
level. Interest is but a payment in kind. If the value of money deovreciates, 
the value of interest payment depreciates as well. We need look for no 
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permanently lower interest basis as a result of an inzrease in the money 
stock, but while that increase is in progress, the reserves are being constantly 
augmented and the tendency would be toward lower rates. 

There is another consideration which we should have clearly in mind. 
Disregarding for the moment all other influences, we may lay down the prin- 
ciple that an increase in the supply of money will tend to advance the price 
of real property, but the price of an obligation repayable in money will not 
tend to advance. That is to say that real estate and all forms of property, 
including shares of corporate stock, which represent an ownership in real 
property, would advance, but bonds, which represent only the right to demand 
a payment in money, wvuld not advance. All persons having a fixed income 
would find the purchasing power of that income reduced. The return from 
mortgages and bonds would have a reduced purchasing power. Persons 
receiving fixed salaries and wage earners generally would be at a disad- 
vantage, for their incomes would not tend to increase as rapidly as the 
purchasing power of their wages decreased. Under such a set of circum- 
stances there would be constant pressure from wage earners in order to 
increase their incomes so as to keep pace with the advanced cost of living. 
Is not that exactly what we have been seeing and are we not likely to see 
more of that same pressure to advance wages as the cost of living advances? 

These are tendencies which would become sharply manifest if there were 
not counteracting influences opposing them. That there are sure to be such 
counteracting influences goes without saying. I recall a conversation which 
I once had with the great German financier, von Siemens, the creator of the 
Deutsche Bank. The balances of trade in our favor had been climbing up 
from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 and then had gone well beyond $600,000,- 
000, and it looked as if we might drain Europe of her whole monetary stock 
if that sort of thing was to go on. I asked Herr von Siemens what wi: to be 
the outcome for Europe. He replied with a well known German phrase, “A 
tree never quite grows to heaven.” Events soon proved that this tree of 
favorable trade balances could not quite grow to heaven, although for the 
moment it did look as though it were likely to. And so with this increased 
production of gold which gives promise of doubling the monetary stock of 
the world in the next score of years. We might expect, if the theories of the 
classical economists held good, that with a doubling of the gold stock would 
come a doubling of prices. We can, however, be very certain that the theory 
will not entirely hold good. There will be counteracting influences. While 
there will undoubtedly be a tendency to advance prices as a result of this 
influx of gold into the bank reserves of the world, I do not believe the gold 
production is likely to become a serious menace. I do not believe that it 
will so disturb those business relations that are based upon the terms of 
money, as to cause any vital derangement of affairs. 

What I do believe is that there is likely to follow just what followed in 
the two former periods of the world’s history when there was an extraordinary 
production of gold added to the monetary stocks. One of these periods fol- 
lowed the discovery of America, when the treasures of Mexico and Peru were 
exploited. The other was in the years following the discovery of gold in 
California and Australia. In each case a mighty impulse was given to the 
exploitation of virgin fields of development. It seers to me not improbable 
that the next few years will witness the expansion of the field of commercial 
enterprise into new places. Countries that are commercially and industrially 
backward will vield to this new influence. It seems to me that one of the 
direct a>d important effects of this great production of gold will be to give 
an impulse to the development and industrial exploitation of South America, 
Africa, Asia and eastern Europe. At our own hand is South America on one 
side and China and Japan on the other. We are rapidly awakening to the 
commercial possibilities within these countries. If we are to have an influx 
of gold more than ample to sustain the credit operations for our domestic 
affairs. that fact will tend to lead our interests into these new fields of 
exploitation. Then, in turn, a wider use of credit which these new fields will 
develop and the increased reserves which that wider use of credit will make 
necessary, will probably absorb the increasing gold stock in beneficent uses, 
preventing it from ever becoming a serious menace to business organization. 


Our ILLOGICAL AND UNSCIENTIFIC CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


The outlook is surely bright. What can hurt us? What dangers are ahead? 
With bountiful harvests, with lavish mineral production, with increasing 
financial strength, with wonderfully improved industrial organization, with a 
sound banking position, and with an impulse already given to every form of 
commercial activity, what is there to fear in the future? Is it clear sailing? 
Can we make commitments without fear for the future? Is the whole out- 
look into a cloudless financial horizon? An optimist might be forgiven for 
thinking that it ought to be. We have a good many elements of a firm 
foundation under our feet but again we niight quote the German phrase, “A 
tree never quite grows to heaven.” Sure as we are of many of the substantial 
foundation stones upon which to rear a structure of prosnerity. we may be 
quite as sure that there are dangers lurking in the situation. Some mav be 
avoided, others will not. Some it is possible to foresee, others we will fail to 
recognize until we see their evil effects. Among those which we know exist, 
there comes first to mind our illogical and unscientific currency system. We 
know that this system may at any time breed us trouble. We know that there 
is not a European financier of broad intelligence who, looking disnassionately 
from without at this currency system of ours, does not feel that it has in it 
dynamic possibilities for trouble even if other conditions are favorable. 
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Indeed it is when all other conditions are most favorable that the danger is 
the greatest. Now, in the very fullness of the prosperity that we have, there 
might be a pitfall for us in that quarter. A strain is on our currency system. 
With our usual good luck we may avoid disaster but it is the sort of time, 
nevertheless, when we ought clearly to see that we have a system which 
might endanger our banking position and retard most seriously our commer- 
cial development. We know that we are threatened by great social disorders: 
that the edict of a labor leader might change a cloudless outlook into an 
uncertain one. We know there is a disregard of law in labor unions and in 
corporation offices alike, which is threatening to our welfare. We can, at the 
moment, clearly see that however prosperous conditions may appear, this 
prosperity might receive a severe check should a speculative fever begin to 
rage. Should a stock market speculation start from the present high level 
of prices in the face of the extraordinary demand for capital and money 
which crops and business alike are making, the result might easily be tem- 
porary disaster. 

I have been emphasizing some of the bright sides of the picture but there 
are shadows. In a gathering like this Jeremiahed songs are not pleasant, but 
there are some that might be sung which would not be out of harmony with 
true conditions. Never was there a better time to preach conservatism; never 
perhaps was it easier to be carried away -by some of the obvious features of 
prosperity and to forget some of the dangers which in the end will be quite 
as potent in shaping the ultimate result. “A tree never quite grows to heaven.” 
Although there may be many favorable features to tie outlook, it is no time 
for prudence to be cast to the wind; no time for speculative commitments 
which would yield “isaster if temporary reverses came; no time for laxness 
in any of the forms of business prudence and conservatism. 


The president announced that the National Theater would not be available 
for the subsequent sessions of the convention, and stated that two places 
might be secured; one, the large hall on the tenth floor of the Willard Hotel, 
and the other the Columbia Theater. 

On motion the Columbia Theater was chosen for the further sessions of 
the convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: Some of you may not be personally acquainted with the 
next speaker. National bankers however are pretty well acquainted with 
his signature, attached to communication calling their attention to too large 
overdrafts, past-due paper, and section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the 


United States. I beg to introduce to you Mr. W. B. Ridgley, Comptroller of 


the Currency, who will address you upon the subject of examination of 
banks. 


BANK EXAMINATION AND SUPERVISION.—ADDRESS OF WILLIAM BARRET RIDGELY, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


After a careful study of the cases which have come under my observation 
during the past four years, I am firmly convinced that no system of bank 
examination or supervision from the outside of the bank can absolutely 
prevent fraudulent bank failures. The more thorough and efficient the super- 
vision, the more surely and quickly frauds will be discovered and the more 
fear of detection will tend to prevent them, but they cannot be surely and 
in every case prevented by any practical means outside of the bank. 

I am also equally convinced by the same experience that with careful and 
efficient work on the part of the examiner, aided by intelligent and thorough 
letters of criticism based on the examiner’s reports, any board of bank 
directors of fair intelligence, with an honest desire to obey the law, can, 
by co-operating with the examiner and the Comptroller, make the failure of 
their bank practically, if not absolutely, impossible. Even if the whole board 
or a majority of it are not doing their duty in this respect, a respectable 
minority, or even one or two determined and honest men, can, if they will, 
secure for their shareholders and creditors this protection to which they are 
entitled. 

I am sure that in this direction, the co-operation between the directors of 
a bank and the supervising authority, lies the best hope of decided and _per- 
manent improvement in the supervision of banks and the reduction of bank 
failures to a minimum. 

No outside supervision can supply honesty or brains for the management 
of a bank, or take the place of either when it is lacking. The best it can do 
is to discover acts of dishonesty or bad errors of judgment, after they have 
occurred, and to some extent prevent illegal acts by fear of their discovery 
and punishment. If bank officers are honestly and in good faith doing their 
best, though with bad judgment and without ability, the advice of an ex- 
aminer may often be of great assistance in judging of credits and preventing 
the increase of loans on weak lines, and the restrictions of any good banking 
law are of incalculable value to well-meaning, though weak or incompetent 
management. In most banks there is an honest desire to comply with the law 
and conduct the business safely, and legal restrictions have saved many such 
banks from trouble, if not failure. When, however, the officers of a bank are 
reckless, incompetent or dishonest, and sometimes they are all of these, the 
bank is in great danger of failure, in spite of any supervision which can be 
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given it from the outside. In some such cases, an appeal to the directors 
may result in a change of officers and policy in time to save a bank, and I 
have known one good strong man to conduct a campaign almost alone among 
the stockholders, convince them he is right, and save a bank which had been 
brought very near to failure. 

It is generally the case, however, when one bad man, or a bad crowd, get 
possession of a bank, and have large ownership of its stock, it sooner or 
later comes to grief, in spite of everything the examiner and Comptroller's 
office can do, unless they get honest assistance from some officer or director 
inside the bank. 

An examiner always works under one great and unavoidable disadvan- 
tage. He can do little or nothing until after the law has been violated and 
much, if not all, of the harm is done. If the trouble is a bad, excessive or 
fraudulent loan, it has been made before he can act. If there is a shortage 
in the cash, through a defalcation or robbery, the money is gone before he 
can know it, and often with little or no chance for its recovery. A good 
examiner does his whole duty in the discovery of such a case. It is not 
reasonable to ask him to prevent it. Only so far as the fear of discovery 
deters bank officers from fraudulent acts can any supervision, short of fre- 
quent and complete auditing, prevent their occurrence. 


CAUSES OF FAILURES DEEP-SEATED. 


A bank does not often fail suddenly. The condition which leads to it is 
apt to be of comparatively slow growth. Far the most frequent cause of 
failure is a large line of loans to some concern or group of concerns in which 
the officers are interested, or to the officers themselves. When the loans are 
new they look all right, and frequently are good. But if things go wrong and 
this outside venture loses money, the loans begin to increase, and soon good 
money begins to go after bad with the inevitable result. It is surprising to 
see in how few cases men who may have been theretofore honest and square, 
have the honesty and moral courage to face the failure of their bank when 
due to bad judgment or incompetency, without resorting to frauds of some 
kind. It is extremely rare to find a bank has failed without some of the 
officers committing fraudulent or illegal acts to hide it. 

Every examiner, however, has many cases to report which are taken up 
and corrected, sometimes, after they have become very bad. There are a 
great many such cases where a bank gets into more or less serious trouble 
and yet is saved, where one goes on to failure. I believe there is seldom a 
day in the Comptroller's office, when we do not have pending a case of a bank 
which is found, not necessarily from frauds or always violations of law, but 
from bad banking, in a condition which, if allowed to go on, would lead to 
serious trouble, but which we are able to have corrected on the examiner's 
report and advice. We always have a list of those we are watching, and 
a very large percentage come out all right. They almost invariably do when 
the management is honest, and tells us the truth. It is very hard to tell 
when a bank is beyond hope and really is insolvent. The hard cases are 
where the officers are dishonest and untruthful, and perpetrate all kinds of 
frauds to conceal the condition. A common device is to put forged notes into 
the bank, ostensibly signed by people of good credit. Another is to fail to 
eancel and deliver to customers notes which have been paid, and to keep them 
in the bills receivable. One can readily see how hard it is for an examiner 
to discover such frauds, when they are perpetrated by shrewd scoundrels 
who have every advantage of being in the bank all the time, while the ex- 
aminer comes only twice a vear. 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING EXAMINERS. 


After a bank fails and disclosures of dishonesty are made, it is wondered 
why such things could go on undiscovered so long. The examiner is blamed 
and abused, with or without reason. In some cases he is very much to blame, 
but in those which I have had occasion to investigate, this has not very 
frequently been found to be true. It must be remembered that these frauds 
and deceptions are, in most instances, being carried on by men of unusual 
ability—men who stand very high among their neighbors, not only in business, 
but also in social, religious and political matters. Almost invariably they de- 
ceive the whole community, their business associates, their friends, and even 
their families. It is frequently an astounding revelation to all of these, that the 
banker who has failed, defaulted and perhaps absconded, or killed himself, 
is not a man of wealth as well as the ideal of honor and business integrity. 
It is only the men who establish such reputations that have the opportunity 
to betray large trusts, and of these, only those with skill and shrewdness and 
the peculiar courage it takes to face unflinchingly such situations, can carry 
them on for any length of time without discovery. However his suspicions 
may be aroused, the examiner is, as I have said, under the great disadvantage 
of only being able to act after the crime is committed. He can discover 
them, but he cannot surely prevent such frauds. 


Goop REcorD OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


_ Our system of National bank examinations is much the most extensive which 
has ever been undertaken by any country or government, and the experience 
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accumulated during the forty-two years of its operation covers almost every 
conceivable trouble or complication into which the affairs of a bank may be 
brought, either by dishonesty, incompetency or neglect. The methods of ex- 
amination, reports and criticisms based on them, have, of course, been a 
gradual growth. In spite of certain defects and weak points, some of them 
serious and now needing improvement, it has worked very well. In the main, 
the examiners have been faithful, competent men, doing conscientious and 
good work. The record of the National banks in regard to failures is better 
than any other banks we have ever had in the United States, or those of any 
other country, under at all similar conditions. 

Of the seven thousand nine hundred and thirty National banks which have 
been organized four hundred and thirty-eight have failed, or five and one-half 
per cent. of the whole number, as against about seventeen and one-half per 
cent. of banks other than National in the same period. The National banks 
which have failed have paid their creditors over seventy-eight per cent. of 
the amount due them, while the other banks have paid only about forty-five per 
cent. Of the billions and billions of dollars they have had on deposit, 
the National banks have lost for their creditors in the whole period of their 
existence only about thirty million dollars. 

These records in favor of the National banks are mainly, if not entirely. 
due to the wise provisions and restrictions in the National Bank Act and 
examination and supervision by the National authority. The examination 
provided in the Bank Act from the first, and in this it has never been changed, 
contemplated the examination of a bank by a single man and, except in the 
large cities, only provided such pay for it as would cover one or two days’ 
fair pay, including expenses. This is not sufficient examination, no matter 
how efficient and careful the examiner, to infallibly detect, much less prevent, 
fraud and dishonesty. It does detect much of it—perhaps most of it—but 
not by any means all. I am more often surprised at what is detected by 
shrewd examiners, and upon what slight clews, than at what escapes them. 


EXAMINERS SHOULD RECEJVE SALARIES. 


The weakest feature of the present system of examination is that the ex- 
aminers are paid by fees instead of salaries. I believe every Comptroller ot 
the Currency has advised a change in this system; certainly all those of recent 
years have done so. The examiners as a whole are a fine body of men 
faithful, industrious and attentive to their duty. But unfortunately this is 
not true of each individual, and the circumstances of their work being away 
from the observation of the office makes it difficult to check them up and see 
that all the work is well done. The temptation to slight it is sometimes too 
great, and this should be removed as far as possible by changing the basis 
of their remuneration. It is not reasonable to expect a complete audit of 
the books of a bank and the checking up of every department in it for a fee 
of sometimes only twenty dollars. If one were to employ a professional ac- 
countant to do such work it would cost many times this amount. This, 
in a large bank, is the work of many days or weeks. Perhaps it is not 
practicable nor advisable to have such complete service as this by officers of 
the Government. It is more a matter for the directors of a bank. It is now 
being done very thoroughly by an increasing number of the best banks, and 
it is a matter that every board of. directors should give the most careful 
consideration. No bank should be without a good system of this kind. 

The Government can, however, and should by all means, improve the ser- 
vice by paying the examiners salaries and greatly increasing their number, 
so that a man would have time, and take time, to go into matters throughly 
as is necessary to get at the real condition of the bank. The men ought to 
be paid good salaries—large enough to attract and hold good men. It is one 
of the difficulties of the present service that it is hard to keep a good man. 
Just as an examiner gets to know his district well, and becomes really 
efficient, he is apt to be hired by some bank looking for an officer. I see no 
way to altogether prevent this, but the salaries should be enough to keep 
men fit for the service in it. It is easy enough to get ambitious young men 
who are thoroughly competent to go into the service for the experience and 
acquaintance it gives them. It is more difficult and more important to keep 
them after they have been trained to the work. 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN DIRECTORS AND THE COMPTROLLER. 


As I said in beginning, the direction in which we can look for the greatest 
improvement in bank supervision is in the co-operation between the directors 
of the banks and the supervising authority. The Government supervision can 
and should be improved, both by change in system and better administration. 
and it can do a great deal to help the directors realize their responsibilities 
and do their duty. For some months past, there has been a most determined 
effort on the part of the Comptroller’s office to fix the responsibility of bank 
management on the directors of the National banks, and especially to see that 
the directors are promptly informed of what the bank examiners find in the 
condition of the banks which calls for criticism and needs correction. All 
letters of criticism from the office are addressed to the President of the bank. 
and are generally answered by the President or Cashier. Until recently 
nothing was done to call these letters to the attention of the directors, 
except when there was very serious criticism and a bank was in a critical 
condition. As a result of the former system, banks were often found in a 
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very bad condition, without any effort having been made to advise the board 
of directors of the facts of the case, and it was a common complaint from 
directors that they had never been notined of tnings guving On in tue Dank 
about which the officers had been written repeatedly. Under the new system 
every letter which contains any serious criticisms at all closes with a para- 
graph requesting the directors to join in a letter saying they have received 
the lettter from the Comptroller, and advising the office what steps will be 
taken to correct the matters complained of. During the short time this plan 
has been tried its good results are very apparent. It has resulted in many 
boards of directors making inquiries into the business of their institutions and 
bringing to light transactions of which they would otherwise have never 
known, although it was not only their right, but their duty, to know all 
about them. It has led to some complaint, and has been resented by the officers 
of some banks, who felt that it was in some measure a reflection not only upon 
their management, but upon their character as well. Careful consideration, 
however, of the proper relations which should exist between the directors of 
a bank and its executive officers, and especially their legal and moral re- 
sponsibility to their shareholders and creditors, should convince the bank of- 
ficer who desires to conduct the business of his bank as he should, that this 
is a measure looking only to more careful and better administration. 

No bank officer who is running his bank properly should have any fear 
of his directors, and they have a right to know in wnat respects he is subject- 
ing their business to the criticism of the Comptroller, and, above all, if he 
has been found violating the law. I feel that this 1s a most important im- 
provement in the administration of the Comptroller's office, and have perfect 
confidence that when understood it will meet the approval of every bank 
omcer Who wants to run his bank as it should be, and every director who 
accepts the duties and responsibilities which his oath and the law wisely and 
properly place upon him. As long as I am Comptroller, I propose to assume, 
without evasion, my responsibility and to see, as far as I have power to do 
so, that the directors of the National banks and their officers accept theirs. 

The bank examiner and the Comptroller’s office have certain duties which 
they must perform and for which they are responsible, and it is no excuse for 
them to put blame for their failure to do so in any way upon the directors of 
the bank. On the other hand, the directors also have independent duties 
which they must bear and which they cannot shift to the examiners. It is no 
answer to a charge of neglect of these duties to criticise or complain of the 
bank examiners. The Bank Act provides that “the affairs of each association 
shall be managed by not less than five directors,” and that “each director, when 
appointed or elected, shall take an oath that he will, so far as the duty devolves 
on him, diligently and honestly administer the affairs of such association, and 
will not knowingly violate, or willingly permit to be violated, any of the pro- 
visions of this title.” No man is fulfilling the obligations assumed in this 
oath who accepts an election as director of a benk and then allows the of- 
ficers to manage all its affairs without really letting him know what is going 
on in the bank at all, as is too often the case. 

; The duty of a bank director, if he would fulfill the obligation imposed by 
his oath and protect the interests of the shareholders for whom he is a 
trustee, and the creditors, to whom he is under even greater moral obligations, 
requires that he should know positively that the affairs of the bank are being 
properly managed. Meetings of the directors should be held regularly and 
frequently, and be well attended by all the members of the board. At these 
meetings the officers should be required to make full, complete and intelligent 
reports in such form and detail as to be easily understood by the directors. 
All loans and important transactions should be reported and passed upon, and 
especially all notes and securities should be submitted for the personal in- 
spection of the members of the board who are not active officers. All 1oans to 
officers and directors should be more closely scrutinized and examined than 
any others, and the amount of their total liabilities clearly understood. In 
addition to such exhibitions as are made at regular meetings, the directors 
should have frequent thorough examinations made by committees of the board, 
or experts employed for the purpose. These should be made independently of 
the active officers of the bank. 

Every clerk and every officer of the bank should be examined and checked 
up as thoroughly as possible, and required to show the examining committee 
or auditor just how the matters in his charge stand. No man who is in a 
position of trust has any right to resent such examination, and one who has a 
proper appreciation of the relation he hears to those who have renosed trust 
and confidence in him will welcome such an opportunity to show that he has 
been faithful and efficient. If all the boards of bank directors would do their 
full duty in the way here outlined, bank failures would almost come to an end. 
Banks would, of course, make losses, and occasionally one might fail, but it 
would be rare, and the result of very unusually bad judgment and incapable 
management. We would very seldom have such sudden and sensational fail- 
ures of banks, looted from the inside by men who have stood high in their 
communities, and even thought to be models of honesty and trustworthiness. 


DIRECTORS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE BANK’S MANAGEMENT. 


The point I wish to emphasize is that the resnonsibility for bank manage- 
ment is by law placed upon the board of directors. By accepting a place on a 
bank board and taking the oath of office, a man accepts this responsibility and 
swears he will diligently and honestly administer the affairs of the associa- 
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tion. He is under every moral and legal obligation to perform this duty fully 
und completely. It is certainly not asking too much of men who accept suc} 
trusts that they simply do their plain sworn duty and obey the laws. 

This would seem to be a particularly opportune time for a vigorous self- 
searching among the directors of the banks of the country, as well as all other 
men who are in places of financial trust and responsibility. 

Recent disclosures of the most disgraceful betrayal of trusts by men in the 
highest positions and the use of these very positions for private gain at the 
expense of those whom it wus their sacred duty to protect, have put the Ameri- 
can financier on trial before the country and the world. Not only those whvu 
usually are interested in such matters, but all the people of the country, are 
asking: “If these men are not to be trusted, who is?” “If this much is true, 
how much more must there not be?” It is only a natural inquiry, whether in 
the contest for wealth and power the American financial conscience has become 
— and the old ideals of honor and truth have given way to a newer 
code, 

It is a shame, a disgrace, a national misfortune, that such things could 
have happened when and where they did, but it is a great good fortune that 
through a quarrel over the spoils, the knavery has been discovered. Unknown, 
or only suspected, such things are the greatest danger, but their discovery and 
exposure make it possible to reform them. The more complete the exposure, 
the more certain the reform. A director or officer of any bank, no mutter how 
small or obscure, holds the same relation to his trust that these men held tw 
theirs, which differ only in size. There is probably not a man here, certainly 
no member of the American Bankers’ Association, who is not the guardian ot 
some trust reposed in him by those who thus depend on his honor and fidelity. 
We are all responsible in some degree. It is not enough that we cry out for 
the punishment of those who have been caught in the act. Our duty lies in 
the faithful discharge of the obligations resting upon us. The upholding ot 
the reputation and character of the banking institutions of the country is in 
our care and depends on each man doing his full duty. 


THE PRESIDENT: Before adjournment we will have time to listen to the 
report of the committee on uniform laws. 
The secretary read the following: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM Laws. 


The committee on uniform laws begs leave to report that during the past 


year four States have been added to the roll of honor of States with the 


Negotiable Instruments Law on their statute books; namely, Kansas, Michigan, 


Missouri and Nebraska. In each of these States the history of success is 
practically the same—a united effort on the part of the State bankers’ associa- 
tion, together with the strong undivided efforts of a few leading bankers. 
In other States, just as strong efforts were made, and in some the seed has 
been planted which will unquestionably bear fruit at the next session of the 
Legislature. In some, almost unsurmountable difficulties were encountered 
and it will take hard and painstaking work to wear these away. It is 
sincerely hoped by this committee that the different State associations will 
keep hammering away, educating the people and Legislatures until the merits 
of this law will become so clear that in the length and breadth of our beauti- 
ful land there can be but one construction of a piece of negotiable paper. 
In the different States whose Legislatures met during the past year, a brief 
notice of the reports may be of interest. 

In New Hampshire it appears the State association has been disrupted 
through differences over local matters, and as this committee can only act 
through State associations, nothing was done there. 

In Indiana a strong effort was made to pass the bill both by the bankers’ 
association and by the bar association, but they could not get any intelligent 
consideration of it. 

In Illinois about the same opposition was encountered. The chairman of 
this committee was one of a committee which laid the matter before the 
Governor and Speaker of the House, but in each instance the opposition, which 
was more negative than positive, was such that no effort was made to pass it. 
The feeling of the State association is such, however, that we know they will 
not quit until the law is considered on its merits. 

In Georgia the State association carried matters along nicely and the bill 
would have unquestionably passed had it been reached on the calendar. There 
seems no doubt of its passage at the next session. 

In Arkansas the State association made a thorough canvass of the Legis- 
lature and found such strong opposition that it was decided best to drop the 
matter for this session. 

In California, South Dakota and Minnesota no efforts whatever have been 
made. 

It is urged by this committee that each State association should take hold 
of this matter long in advance of the session of the Legislature in order that 
each member may be properly approached. 

The following States are now acting under the Negotiable Instruments 


Law: 
Connecticut, New Jersey, District of Columbia, 


Florida, Montana, Oregon, 
Maryland, Idaho, Washington, 
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Virginia, Kansas, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Arizona, 
Tennessee, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Utah, Colorado, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, New York, IXKentucky, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Louisiana, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Missouri. 
Frank E, Tracy, Chairman; Homer A. Miller, J. D. Powers, Committee. 


Thereupon the convention adjourned until October 12, at 10 o'clock a. m., 
at the Columbia Theater. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


CoLUMBIA TILEATER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 12, 1905. 


The convention was called to order at 10 o'clock a.m., by the president, 
Mr. E. F. Swinney. 


PRAYER BY THE REVEREND T. S. HAMLIN. 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the beauty and glory of the morning, 
for the rain that Thou didst send to refresh the thirsting ground, and for 
the sunshine that this morning gladdened our eyes. We thank Thee for 
rest of the night; for health, and all the blessings with which the morning 
is crowned, and we entreat Thy blessing upon these men who have gathered 
for the business of this day. Grant that all their councils may be overruled 
by Thee, and that they may so deliberate and plan and execute as to pro- 
mote the interests of those for whom they stand as representatives. W« 
recognize as trom Thee that great and permanent measure of integrity and 
honor that has marked the financial institutions of our country, and while 
we deplore all lapses from this high standard, we entreat Thee that Thou 
shalt so instruct and so strengthen the will that men may be able to exe- 
cute trusts committed to them with perfect fidelity, that those who trust 
the institutions of the country in which they place their earnings may receivé 
the due return for that which they deposit, and that there may be through- 
out all our banks, and trust companies and institutions of every sort where 
the financial interests of the nation are placed that complete integrity and 
high honor which shall safeguard all interests. Be with the families of thos« 
who are gathered together here as our city’s guests; those who are absent 
from those whom they love, and grant that upon all this gathering in its 
remaining here and its departures, and in the homes, in the cities and towns 
of our land and other lands that are represented here, there may abide the 
blessings of our heavenly father. Forgive our sins, and receive us into the 
covenant of His love and mercy in His name who has taught us to pray, Our 
Father who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them who trespass against us. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; for Thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory for ever and ever, Amen, 


THE PRESIDENT: We will proceed with the report of the executive council. 
Mr. Whitson, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL BY THE CHAIRMAN, G. S. WHITSON. 


Mr. President, and Members of the American Bankers’ Association—While 
it has been the custom of my predecessors to make the report to the asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting, it is not my intention to burden you with the 
details of the work which have been or will be covered by the full reports 
submitted by the various committees. The past year has been a most suc- 
cessful one. Each and every committee has not only cheerfully assumed, but 
faithfully carried out, the duties imposed upon it, notwithstanding their labori- 
ous nature in many instances; and I thank them for it. : 

The association has added largely to its roll, and our expenses have in- 
creased in consequence thereof, but the net result on the credit side of the 
ledger is about $40,000—the largest, I believe, in the history of the association. 

Inasmuch as the constitution will not permit the names of the protective 
committee being made public, I think it but just that attention should be 
ealled to the work that they have accomplished; and notwithstanding the 
increase in membership and labor in consequence thereof, the amount expended 
is some $8,000 less than the preceding year. A committee appointed by the 
chairman in accordance with the resolution passed September 16, 1904, to re- 
vise the constitution and report at the next meeting of the council recommends 
the following changes, which are respectfully submitted: 

Article 2, Section 1. Omit the words “those present at any regular meet- 
ing,” and insert in their place “the executive council.” we 

As the constitution stands at present there is no way to discipline a mem- 
ber or erase his name from the rolls of the association except by a two-thirds 
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vote of ~ convention. The above change would delegate this authority to 
the council. 

Article 4, Section 3 reads, “Said committee (protective committee) is pro- 
hibited from compromising or compounding with the parties charged with 
crime, or with their agents or attorneys.” 

The committee recommends that same be changed to read as follows: 

“Said committee, or a member of the American Bankers’ Association, is 
prohibited from compromising or compounding with parties charged with 
crime, or with their agents or attorneys, a case once committed to the asso- 
ciation, which results in the apprehension of the criminal.” 

There is nothing in the constitution to prevent members of the associa- 
tion from making compromises of the above nature, and such action on the 
part of members on several occasions has seriously interferred with the work 
of the committee. Would it not be a good thing to insert a clause in the 
constitution not only prohibiting the protective committee from compromis- 
ing or compounding with parties charged with crime, but also members of 
the association, after once having turned a case over to the protective com- 
mittee for its investigation? 

A committee composed of Messrs. Robert J. Lowry, chairman, and Myron 
T. Herrick, M. M. White and Logan C. Murray, was appointed to draft me- 
morial resolutions relative to the death of the Honorable Joseph C. Hendrix, 
a former president of this association. Colonel Lowry, chairman of the com- 
mittee, will read the memorial. 


{This memorial will be found in the report of the first day’s proceedings, 
page 676.] 


A committee composed of Mr. Walker Hill, James B. Forgan, Dumont Clarke, 
R. H. Rushton, and F. P. Neal was appointed to draft memorial resolutions 
relative to the death of the Honorable Charles Parsons, former President of 
this association. 

Mr. Walker Hill as chairman of the committee will read the memorial. 

Mr. Hill read as follows: 


{This memorial will be found in the report of the first day’s proceedings. ] 
Mr. Wuitson (continuing): 


The council refers the following communication from Mr. Allen Ozburn, 
Cashier of the First National Bank of Pinckneyville, Illinois, to the conven- 
tion, with the recommendation that it be referred to the new executive council. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


“Pinckneyville, Illinois, October 5, 1905. 
The American Bankers’ Association, New York: 

Gentlemen—We have a law in the United States Revised Statutes pro- 
hibiting National banks loaning on real estate security. There may have 
been a time, no doubt was, when such legislation was deemed necessary in 
order to protect depositors to that extent who dealt with National banks. 
But that time has passed. There is no better security than real estate, neither 
indeed can there be, and National banks that are restricted in such a man- 
ner are put to a great disadvantage in that their competitors, State and pri- 
vate banks are not subject to the law. The fact is that ninety-five per cent. 
(estimated) of the National banks either evade or violate the law to the 
knowledge of the department, which proves the imbecility of the law. We 
believe all National banks outside of the reserve cities would hail with de- 
light the repeal of this law and we feel sure would coéperate to secure this 
result if your good offices could be secured to champion their cause. 

We believe you as an association are interested in securing legislation 
favorable to your members, and are no doubt just as desirous of having ‘un- 
favorable legislation repealed. This could be done, we believe, with no in- 
justice to the banks not affected, and we would consider its accomplishment 
the greatest single service you could render at this time to that class of 
your members who are under the ban. 

We would thank you for your views on the subject, stating the condi- 
tions under which you would undertake the task, promising our assistance 
in arranging any preliminary. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN OZBURN, Cashier, First National Bank.” 


Tue Presipent: If there is no objection the communication will be 
referred to the incoming council. 


Mr. Whitson (continuing): The council refers the following communication 
from Mr. Myron Campbell, Cashier of the South Bend National Bank, South 
Bend, Indiana, to the convention, with the recommendation that it be referred 
to the new executive council. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


South Bend National Bank, South Bend, Indiana, October 3, 1905. 
J. R. Branch, Secretary, New York: . 
Dear Sir—Referring to my communication of August 29, I feel so certain 
that the third item, protection for bank depositors, will not meet with gen- 
eral favor that I think it better not to ask the executive committee to con- 
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sider it at this time. I therefore enclose substitute resolution, with this 
item omitted, which you may, if you please, offer for consideration in place 
of the original. 
Yours very truly, 
MYRON CAMPBELL. 


“Resolved, That Congress be asked to pass in substance the following 
amendments to the National Bank Act. 

Ist. Whoever, with intent to defraud, shall by false or incomplete state- 
ment of the resources and liabilities, direct and indirect or contingent, of 
any firm, company or corporation, body politic or individual person or per- 
sons, or by color or any false token or writing or any false pretense, obtain 
from any National bank association, either directly or through any com- 
mercial agency or broker or dealer in commercial paper, any money or credit, 
or the transfer of any bond, bill, receipt, promissory note, draft or check, or 
anything of value, whereby such National banking association shall suffer 
any loss, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof 
shall be imprisoned for not less than five years nor more than ten years. 

2d. It shall be unlawful for any insolvent National banking association 
to receive deposits, and every President or Cashier who, knowing such asso- 
ciation to be insolvent, or who having good cause to know or believe it in- 
solvent, shall with intent to defraud, receive a deposit, or permit to be re- 
ceived a deposit from any person or persons, firm, company or corporation, 
or from any agent thereof, not indebted to such association, any money, check, 
draft, bill of exchange, stocks, bonds, or other valuable thing which is trans- 
ferable by delivery, whereby the deposit so made or any part thereof, is lost 
to the depositor, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be imprisoned not less than five nor more than ten years. 

The failure, suspension, or involuntary liquidation of any such association 
within fifteen days from and after the time of receiving such deposits shall 
be prima facie evidence of an attempt to defraud on the part of such Presi- 
dent and Cashier. 

3d. So amend section 5,137 that National banking associations may ac- 
cept as security on original loans, mortgages on unincumbered real estate.” 


Mr. Burns, of West Virginia: I move that we refer the resolution to 


the executive council. 
The motion was seconded; and the question being taken, it was agreed to. 


Mr. Whitson (continuing): The council refers to the convention without 
recommendation a communication from N. B. Van Slyke, President of the 
First National Bank, of Madison, Wisconsin. As Mr. Van Slyke is attending 
the convention, we will be pleased to have him read his paper or explain 
his resolution. 


Mr. Van Slyke, President of the First National Bank of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, read as follows: 
ADDRESS OF N. B. VAN SLYKE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention—The purpose of present- 
ing this paper is to secure an expression of the association in reference to 
the need of amending an act which, since its passage, the banking interest 
has in some respects outgrown, and in order to bring out a free discussion 
of any objection that appears, the following is respectfully offered for con- 
sideration: 

This thirtieth year of our association as a national body of bankers has 
clearly demonstrated the wisdom of organization, of concerted action to se- 
cure the success we have in our undertakings, and while very much good 
has already thereby resulted to the commercial and financial interests of 
the country through such combined efforts, there still remains opportunity 
for further improvement, both in our methods and laws governing the same. 

I beg, therefore, as briefly as possible, to ask your consideration of what 
may be deemed advantageous to adopt. 

Whether National, State, Savings or private institution, banks, in the 
estimation of the general public, are classified as one; and whenever a failure 
occurs, from whatever class, great or small, “It’s another bank failure!” 
which for a time more or less affects the character of all, and touches that 
important element of banking capital—public confidence—creating distrust, 
and is harmful to every class; hence all banks are interested in the passage 
of restraining laws to protect their own stockholders, no less than the se- 
curity of their patrons; laws admittedly just and reasonable, such as will 
be enforced when enacted. We have too many laws, and too little enforce- 
ment, and the popular tendency prevails to restrict, if not prohibit, many lines 
of perfectly legitimate trade. 

Laws unreasonable in their requirements tend to disrespect and conse- 
quent disregard; this we too often see in the daily non-observance of munici- 
pal, State and Federal acts; when considered of minor importance, we are 
apt to overstep the line between a questionable compliance and open viola- 
tion, begetting a certain spirit of lawlessness of greater or less consequence. 

There should be no occasion for disobedience. 

Owing to the lack of uniformity in State banking laws, only the National 
Bank Act will here be referred to as subject to amendment, though the States 
are conforming their respective laws more and more to the National Act, 
and are alike interested in improvement. 


6 
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Conditions have materially changed in the past forty years, and what 
may have been prohibited has become a banking necessity to now adopt, 
as ae especially applicable to the class of country banks now being or- 
ganized. 


Or LoANs ON REAL ESTATE. 


In all other cases, notes and bonds secured by mortgage on real estate 
are legally denominated “personal” property, but by implication alone, courts 
have construed mortgages held by National banks as real estate. 

Section 5,137 of the U. S. Revised Statutes—the National Bank Act—says: 

“A National banking association may purchase, hold, and convey real estate 
for the following purposes, and for no others, etc.” * * “such as shall 
be mortgaged to att in good faith by way of security for pied previously con- 
tracted; * but no such association shall hold the possession of any 
real estate pnd mortgage, of the title and possession of any real estate 
purchased to secure any debts due it, for a period longer than five years.” 
The holding of a mortgage on real estate does not constitute possession of 
the real estate until purchased. It is difficult to understand the difference be- 
tween the bond of a railway company secured by mortgage on real estat 
(which banks are permitted to take) and the land mortgage given by an 
individual to secure his note or bond; however, such has been the ruling. 
intended no doubt to guard against too permanent investments in other than 
strictly commercial paper. This may be well for the large banks in the so- 
called commercial centers—the redemption points—but for the country bank 
the law is prejudicial both to the borrower and the lender. There is no 
better asset for a country bank to hold, in a limited proportion, than loans 
secured by real estate mortgage. Country banks at least should therefore 
be privileged to accept mortgage security, say not to exceed twenty per cent. 
of their loans, especially so since the only collateral a country borrower can 
well give is a mortgage. 


Or Excessive LOANS. 


Attention is also called to the provisions of Section 5,200, U. S. Revised 
Statutes, so often quoted as limiting a certain class of loans to one-tenth 
of a bank’s capital stock, an unreasonable restriction in many instances, and 
so frequently disregarded that it needs amendment. Were the limitation one- 
tenth of the actual unimpaired capital employed, the law would be respected; 
now it is not. 

As the law stands, and with the disposition of banks to increase their 
surplus, rather than their capitalization, the limit becomes more and more 
disproportionate to the bona-fide capital, between which and its nominal 
capital stock there often exists such wide difference. 

Other corporations are justly measured by their actual capital invested, 
regardless of their capitalization; why not banks in like manner? 

I, therefore, offer the following: 

1. Resolved, That this association earnestly requests Congress to amend 
section 5,137, U. S. Revised Statutes, so as to enable or permit banks located 
outside of the so-called redemption cities to accept of real estate mortgage 
security not to exceed twenty per cent. of the loanable funds. 

2. Resolved, That to encourage the accumulation of surplus and undi- 
vided profits of banks, it is the opinion of this American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion that Section 5,200 of the U. S. Revised Statutes, restricting loans to in- 
dividuals, firms, and so forth, to one-tenth of the capital stock, should be 
so amendéd as to allow such loans to the extent of one-tenth of their actual 
unimpaired capital employed, irrespective of the nominal capitalization. 


Mr. HAaMILTon: I move that this excellent paper be published and that 
the resolution be referred to the committee on financial legislation when 
organized. I think that there is a great deal of good in that paper, and I know 
that there are other questions of as equal importance coming before the 
association along the same line which should be embodied with that. 

The motion was seconded, and the question being taken, it was agreed to. 


Mr. Whitson (continuing): The following communication was received 
from the Association of American Railway Accounting Officers, and the coun- 
cil refers it to the convention for discussion. 

The secretary read as follows: 


Association of American Railway Accounting Officers, Chicago, Sept. 19, 1995. 
Mr. James R. Branch, Secretary: 

Dear Sir—Under another cover I am mailing you this day a copy of the 
twentieth report of this association, and beg respectfully to refer you to page 
196 thereof, whereon are set forth two resolutions (No. 1 and No. 2) adopted 
by this association at its last annual meeting in regard to form of drafts. 

Under the terms of resolution two you will notice that I am directed to 
eall the attention of the bankers’ association to the action of this associa- 
tion and to invite the coiperation of the bankers’ association in the estab- 
lishment of uniform standards for drafts. 

The previous action taken by this association, and which was affirmed by 
resolution one, is set forth in memorandum attached to this letter. 

I shall esteem it a kindness if you will take such action in this matter 
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as will meet the desire of this association as outlined in resolution two above 
referred to. 

This is signed by C. G. Phillips, secretary. 

Memorandum: ‘The form of draft recommended ius standard by the usso- 
ciation embodies the following characteristics: 

(1) The number shall be in or near the upper right-hand corner. 

2) The amount in figures shall be at or near the extreme right center, 
tollowed on the next line by the amount in words. 

(3) The name of the bank or individual on whom the draft is drawn 
shall be in or near the lower left-hand corner. 

(4) The size of the draft shall be eight and a half by three and a half 
inches. 

(5) This does not preclude the addition of a statement of accounts within 
the size named. 


THE PRESIDENT: If there are no objections, the communication will be 
filed. 
There were no objections, and the communication was accordingly filed. 


Mr. Whitson (continuing): The council refers to the convention a com- 
munication received from Mr. G. W. Garrels, President of the Franklin Bank 
of St. Louis, Missouri, and as Mr. Garrels is attending the convention, we 
will be pleased to have him read his paper. 


Mr. Garrels read his paper as follows: 


RESOLUTION IN REGARD TO CURRENCY REFORM AND SUGGESTIONS FOR A PERMA- 
NENTLY SouND AND ELaAstic CURRENCY SYSTEM, OFFERED BY G. W. 
GARRELS, PRESIDENT OF THE FRANKLIN BANK, St. Louis, MISSOURI. 


RESOLUTION, 


tesolved, To appoint a committee to wait upon Congress, or the proper 
committees, and to ask that a commission be selected of members of Con- 
gress, professors of political economy, and practical bankers, whose duty it 
shall be to consider, determine, and report upon: 

1. The nature of money, its functions, and scientific classification: 

2. The duties of the Government in regard to money, and the limitations 
of the powers of the Government by natural, moral and commercial laws: 

3. What can be considered a modern, practical, and elastic currency sys- 
tem, which will stand the test of panics, wars, and political changes, and is 
suitable for an advanced commercial nation opposed to privileged monopoly, 
without regard to the system now in existence? 

$. To recommend such laws as will be necessary to change gradually from 
our present currency system to the one agreed upon by the commission. 


CuRRENCY REFORM. 


Reform of currency is an intricate and delicate question, as currency is 
the life-blood of commerce, the arteries of which are so spread and inter- 
woven with all phases of life in the modern system of exchanges of goods 
and services that a well-regulated currency is one of the causes of general 
contentment and welfare. History teaches us that erroneous currency laws 
have caused innocent sufferers untold hardships, unbearable wrongs, and 
general misery. 

In opening a discussion of currency reform, it would be desirable that 
bankers, professors of political economy, and statesmen should first come to 
a full understanding and agreement concerning the following cardinal points: 

1. The nature of money, its functions, and scientific classification; 

2. The duties of the Government in regard to money, and the limitations 
of the powers of the Government by natural, moral, and commercial laws; 

3. What can be considered a modern, practical, and elastic currency svys- 
tem, suitable for an advanced nation opposed to privileged monopoly, with- 
out regard to the system now in existence? 

After an agreement has been reached on these points, it will be compara- 
tively easy to find ways and means of gradually approaching this desirable 
currency system. 

Our present currency system is an inheritance of the Civil War, and con- 
sists of a patchwork of political compromises. For sixteen years during 
and after the Civil War this system caused the nation to suffer under the 
curse of irredeemable paper money. The Legal Tender Act was only justified 
before the Supreme Court of the United States as a desperate war measure, 
occasioned by a war of such vast proportions and intense energy as to cost 
for five consecutive years, annually, a ten years’ income. 

The incorrect principle of endowing due bills of the Government with 
the function of money showed itself in what followed the excessive issue of 
such bills. In accordance with the Gresham law, the good money left the 
country. Gold and even fractional silver coins became articles of trade, and 
disappeared from circulation. The circulation soon consisted entirely of enor- 
mous issues of paper money. based on the credit of the Government. AI! 
values fluctuated with the fortunes of war. Defeats of the Union armies 
influenced public opinion to such a degree that the consideration of the pos- 
sibility of final repudiation at one time placed a paper dollar at a discount 
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of sixty per cent. as compared with gold. These bills had to be and were 
redeemed at par. Thus this incorrect policy more than doubled the cost ot 
the war. Had the war been conducted on a gold basis, as was the essence of 
the advice given by New York bankers, and as was lately done by the Japan- 
ese, these enormous losses could have been avoided. 

The power of coining money is forbidden by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States to the States, and is granted to the United States. 

The power over tender is forbidden to the States, and not granted to the 
United States. 

‘Lhe power of Congress to make Treasury notes legal tenders has been 
sustained by the United States Supreme Court on such slim grounds, as that 
the said power is incidental to the following powers: 

1. To declare war; 

2. To raise and support armies; 

3. To provide and maintain a navy. 

When the first legal-tender law was enacted Congress promised its abolish- 
ment at the close of the war. Forty years have since passed, but this pledge 
remains unredeemed. 

We have in our currency about $500,000,000 of overvalued silver dollars. 
This is merely token money. As this is largely in excess of the demand 
for such coins, representatives of this token money are forced into circula- 
tion in the shape of silver certificates calling for forty-five cents value and 
for fifty-five cents trust. This subtle trick is ridiculous and degrades thx 
dignity of one of the foremost nations of the globe by covering up an in- 
debtedness of nearly $300,000,000 of the Government. This amount, represent- 
ing fifty-five per cent. trust, does not appear as debt in the financial state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury. In fact, when the silver was coined, 
sums aggregating about $130,000,000 were accounted for as extraordinary in- 
come, on the false assumption of seigniorage. The balance of about $170.- 
900,000 represents the loss in the market value of the silver since it was 
bought by the Government. 


Tue NATIONAL BANK NOTE A DELUSION. 


We all know that the National bank note is a delusion. It is no bank nots 
at all. it does not circulate on the credit of the bank of issue. It does not 
uppear when the trade needs it, and it does not disappear when it has don: 
its duty and is no longer needed. It is simply an artificial way for the Gen- 
eral Government to borrow money cheaply. It is forced into circulation, af- 
ter the Government has been in the market to sell bonds, without regard to 
a reserve of gold, of which every good paper money is a representative, and 
in which it must be easily redeemable to remain good. The National bank 
note is issued without regard to the needs of trade, for the benefit of whic! 
bank notes were invented. It does not go out of circulation until it has done 
all possible harm by congesting the money market and demoralizing interest 
rates. Abnormally low interest rates in turn promote non-dividend paying 
enterprises, inflate prices of securities, cause relaxation of the rules for do 
ing a safe banking business, induce merchants and manufacturers to spread 
out beyond the safety limit, cause them to allow their assets to become slow 
und fixed, and promote gambling on the exchanges of the country. 

Interest rates are indications of healthy or unhealthy business. Too hig! 
rates and too low rates indicate sickness in the commercial, industrial, finan 
cial, or political world. Countries with an elastic currency watch with anx 
iety their stock of gold on which their bank notes are based and protect 
the same by raising the rate of interest, which in turn is a signal of warn- 
ing to every intelligent business man to contract his enterprises. The peopl: 
of the United States have no such tocsin, which is due to their faulty cur- 
renecy system. 


Bonps ISSUED FOR THE PANAMA CANAL WILL INFLATE THE CURRENCY. 


The Government will need $200,000,000 or more for the Panama canal and 
will issue $200,000,000 or more in bonds. This will form the basis for $200,- 
000,000 in bank notes. Forced into circulation, this addition of bank notes 
will first demoralize the interest rate and then drive out $200,000,000 in gold 
in accordance with the Gresham law. If we had a scientific currency law 
the result would be opposite. The large demand on the loan market would 
have the tendency to raise the interest rate, which in turn would encourag: 
the importation of gold. 

An enterprise like the Panama canal calls for loanable capital; or, in 
other words, for the savings and accumulated wealth of the nation. Only 
a small portion of this loanable capital will consist of the idle money seeking 
investment. The greater portion will be furnished by the products of ou! 
farms and of our mines, by the contents of our elevators and of our ware- 
houses, and the products of our factories and other forms of our wealth. The 
money used for this transformation as medium of exchange will be only 
needed temporarily and under a good currency law would disappear after 
it has done its service. 

Under our present currency law it may happen that our circulation is 
increased by the full amount of the Panama canal bonds to be issued. You 
are aware that trust companies and State banks use National bank notes 
without discrimination as reserve for deposits. You are also aware that larg 
deposit accounts are created by loans made to customers. The increase of 
National bank notes of say $200,000,000 may, when digested by the banking 
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mechanism, thus furnish loanable funds to an amount of nearly a billion 
dollars, and this without any regard to the loanable capital in existence. 

Will not this be inflation against which our honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury has so earnestly cautioned? 

All of our currency, excepting gold and gold certificates, is based on the 
eredit of the Government. Hence, when money rates have hardened, = 
sequence of over-speculation, of over-trading, and over-production, the Gove 
ment is looked to for help. It is expected to keep the money market eas} 
in order to prevent disasters. It is often blamed for a depression of business, 
which is only the natural reaction, and often the proper correction, of over- 
trading. In fact, the Government is expected to put every business which is 
out of joint in good running order by distributing deposits of money amongst 
the banks. The Government should be relieved of this burden. It should be 
taken out of the banking business, and the currency out of politics. AS 
long as the Government is a competitor in the banking business there can be 
no good financial legislation and no good banking. 

Other enlightened nations have separated the credit of their Government 
entirely from their currency, and the time seems favorable for a similar 
separation of the credit of our Government from our currency system, and the 
building up of a new elastic currency system comprising gold and representa- 
tive money readily and automatically redeemable in gold. 


MONEY. 

Barter has preceded trade. 

Purchase and sales came into existence only where communities hud 
singled out a general commodity which served as a common denominator, and 
as a medium of exchange, by comparison with which the values of other 
goods, or services, were measured. Cattle, shells, beaver skins, tobacco, iron, 
copper, tin, silver, gold, ete., have served at different times as such general 
commodities. 

Gold, as the survival of the fittest, is now the standard of value of the 
civilized nations, and the medium of exchange in which the balances of inter- 
national commerce are settled. Gold money, which as such a general com- 
modity, completes an exchange fully, and gives value for value, is therefore the 
only real money, and is the basis of all substitute, representative, or token 
money. 


Tue DUTIES OF THE GOVERN MENT. 


The Government is properly entrusted with the charge of ussaying the 
gold, of weighing it, and of placing its stamp upon it as a certificate of 
correctness of the fineness and weight, but it should not make its coinage a 
source of profit. 

There has been hardly a government in existence which has not abused 
this trust. History shows us how in ancient times, in the middle ages, and in 
modern times, governments have committed knowingly, and unknowingly, 
crimes by reducing the weight of coins, or debasing the alloy. The weight of 
the Roman as, which was originally twelve ounces, was repeatedly reduced 
until it was finally equal to five-twenty-fourths of an ounce. You all know 
how little is left of the pound sterling silver and the pennyweight silver in 
the English pound and the penny of to-day, respectively. 

Levying a seigniorage in excess of the actual cost of coinage is immoral, 
and ought to be below the dignity of the Government. The sovereign preroga- 
tive of levying a disguised tax under the designation of seigniorage, which 
was formerly claimed by the rulers of the different countries, is mere stealing, 
and the holder who uses the coin in international settlements is the loser. 
The coinage laws of almost all civilized nations have now recognized this 
principle. 

The issue by the Government of its own paper money with a legal-tender 
quality violates the theory that money is a commodity or its representative. 
The United States notes are not representatives of money, but certificates of 
indebtedness. A limited amount does circulate at par as long as such notes 
are redeemed in real money. Lack of redemption and excessive issues soon 
bring losses to the holders. These notes will then pass at a fraction of their 
face value only, proportioned to the probability of their final redemption. 
History teaches us that United States notes declined to forty cents on the 
dollar during the Civil War, and notes issued by the Continental Congress 
during the Revolutionary War declined to nothing, although the latter were 
tinally redeemed at one cent for one hundred cents face value. : 

Successive bad crops, an extended civil or foreign war, extravagance in 
appropriations by Congress, may again cause an excessive issue of paper 
money by the United States, unless our currency system is put on a scientific 
basis, and is separated entirely from the credit of the Government. 

The foremost European nations have left the issue of paper money entirely 
to banks, because they have found that credit is extremely sensitive, and 
that in bad times, when redemption of paper money, for which the Govern- 
ment is responsible, is in doubt, the money itself may become the explosive 
which may eventually shatter the foundations of the Government. 

Is it not wise to divorce the money question entirely from politics? 

European governments, in chortering national banks of issue, have created 
privileged monopolies. That such institutions could permanently exist in the 
democratic atmosphere of the United States is doubtful. History shows us 
that the two United States banks were dragged into the whirlpool of party 
politics and had to go out of existence, probably at the time to the detriment 
of commerce and of the people of the United States. 
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Co-operation of corporations created under general laws will give strength 
without monopoly, and this seems to be the proper solution of this question 
for the United States. 

All paper money ought to be under strict control of the Government, but 
the burden of its redemption, with the exception of gold certificates, should 
be entirely removed from the United States Treasury. 

As gold money is subject to wear in circulation, it should be the duty of 
the Government to facilitate and enforce the withdrawal of light-weight 
gold pieces. 

It is the duty of the Government to provide subsidiary or token money, 
coined of less valuable metals, like silver, copper, or nickel, with a limited 
legal-tender quality, for circulation in the home country only. This should 
be coined in quantities sufficient to satisfy the demand fully, but not in larger 
quantities. The Government ought to provide for a ready distribution and 
redemption of subsidiary coins. 


A SimMpLe Evastic CurRENCY SYSTEM, PROVIDING FOR BANK NoTes REDEEMABLE 
IN GOLD. 


Gold: Gold, by its inherent qualities, has become, with all civilized nations, 
the measure of value, the medium of exchange, and the general commodity 
in which the balances of all commercial nations are settled. Even in silver- 
using countries the value of goods which are exportable, and of all merchan- 
dise which is imported, is measured by gold, though prices are expressed in 
silver. But these prices go up and down in sympathy with the price of silver 
in gold. Gold has gained this position in accordance with the natural law of 
“the survival of the fittest.” 

Gold Certificates: The object of gold certificates is: To make the payment, 
handling, and carrying of large amounts more convenient; to save in the 
expense of shipping and to reduce the shipping risk. 

Subsidiary Coin: Subsidiary coin is made of sundry metals other than gold, 
and is of limited legal-tender quality, intended only for home circulation, 
and therefore has less intrinsic value than its face calls for. It should not 
be coined in excess of the home demand for its circulation. 

Bank Notes: The loss which gold coins suffer by circulation, the incon- 
venience which the transfer of large amounts occasions, the ease of increasing 
the circulation whenever the trade demands it, by the use of paper money, 
has caused all civilized nations to use substitute or representative money in 
the shape of bank notes. 

The essential qualities of good bank notes are:— 

1 Absolute safety under all circumstances; 


(1) 
(2) Ready redeemability in gold; 
(3) 


u 

3 Elasticity. 

By elasticity I do not mean merely increase in the amount of bank notes 
in circulation whenever commerce demands such an increase, but also auto- 
matic disappearance from circulation when the representative money has 
served its purpose. The want of a provision for a contraction of the volume 
of bank notes after the necessity for their use has ceased brings about a 
congestion of the money market, which encourages an inflation of values, 
unreasonable speculation, and an unsafe extension of business, often leading 
to a financial crash. 


How BANK NOores ARE SECURED. 


Bank notes are secured: 

By a first lien on the assets of the bank of issue; 

By a district safety fund and a general guarantee fund, created by taxes 
on the circulation; 

Jointly and severally by the combined capital of all of the associated 
National banks of issue of the United States; 

By a qualified guarantee of the United States of America, inasmuch as the 
Treasurer shall receive at par all such bank notes in payment to the Govern- 
ment, and that he shall not pay them to its creditors except with their consent: 

By a reserve of gold, or gold certificates, to be held by each bank of issue 
equal to thirty per cent. of its outstanding bank notes, four-fifths of which 
is to be held with its redemption agent, the said reserve being held exclusively 
for the redemption of bank notes; 

By a prohibition against including bank notes as any part of the legal 
reserve to be kept by a bank; 

By -an amount equal to the amount of circulation outstanding of easily 
convertible bonds, or well secured short notes not running in excess of thirty 
days. 


THE REDEMPTION OF BANK NOTES. 


Every reserve city is made a redemption city, and a certain adjoining dis- 
trict is attached to it and forms one banking district. If one such district 
is too extended, it is subdivided and an additional redemption city is created. 

An office of Deputy Comptroller is established in every redemption city. 
The Deputy Comptroller issues bank notes to the different banks entitled to 
them in his district upon application; keeps the books for his district; and 
— the redemption of bank notes, and bank examinations of his 
district. 

_ Every bank of issue in the district designates one bank in its redemption 
city as its redemption agent. Whenever any bank note reaches the counter 
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of any bank in a redemption city, it ceases to be money. It has to be redeemed. 
It is cancelled and withdrawn from circulation. If the bank note to be 
withdrawn from circulation originated in the redemption city, it is paid by 
the bank of issue, cancelled and delivered to the Deputy Comptroller for credit 
on his books. If the bank note to be withdrawn from circulation did not 
originate in the redemption city, but in the same district, it is redeemed by 
the redemption agent in gold or through the clearing-house. It is charged 
to the bank of issue by the redemption agent and delivered to the Deputy 
Comptroller against his receipts. The redemption agent advises the bank of 
issue of the denominations and numbers of the notes redeemed. The Deputy 
Comptroller caneels the notes, credits the bank of issue, and also advises the 
latter of the denominations and numbers of the notes redeemed. 

If the bank note to be redeemed originated in another district, the said 
bank note is delivered by the receiving bank to the Deputy Comptroller 
against his draft on the redemption agent of the bank of issue in the redemp- 
tion city of the district in which the note originated. A schedule of the 
denominations and numbers of the notes redeemed is delivered in duplicate 
with the bank notes to the Deputy Comptroller. A third copy of schedule is 
attached to the draft, to be finally forwarded by the redemption agent to the 
bank of issue. An exchange charge is established for the drafts of the Deputy 
Comptroller, graduated according to the distance between the place of pay- 
ment and the redemption city. This is allowed to the receiving bank, and is 
payable by the bank, the bank notes of which have been redeemed. The 
Deputy Comptroller cancels the bank notes and forwards them, with a copy 
of the schedule, to the Deputy Comptroller of the district in which the bank 
notes originated. 

The Deputy Comptroller has charge of a sufficient supply of blank bank 
notes for each bank in his district, and delivers the same upon the applica- 
tion of any bank of issue entitled to them. If the Deputy Comptroller has 
on hand an application for additional circulation by a bank of issue at the 
time when clean, serviceable notes come in for redemption, he may reissue 
such bank notes instead of new ones, 


GENERAL GUARANTEE FUND. 


Every one of the associated National banks is entitled to issue bank notes 
equal to one hundred or one hundred and fifty per cent. of its paid up capital. 
Each bank pays taxes on its outstanding bank notes at the rate of one-half 
per cent. on the first forty per cent., one per cent. on the next ten per cent., 
two per cent. on the next ten per cent., and so on, the rate of tax gradually 
increasing. The taxes received on circulation are set aside by the Government 
as a “general guarantee fund” until the amount received is equal to five per 
cent. of the maximum previous circulation. Whenever the income from this 
source is in excess of five per cent. of any previous maximum circulation, the 
excess is to go to the Government. 


District SAFETY FUND. 


An assessment of one-half per cent. per annum is collected in each district 
on outstanding circulation to form a district safety fund until the same reaches 
two per cent. of the maximum previous outstanding circulation of the district. 
In case of impairment of said fund, or increase of the outstanding circulation, 
pro rata assessments are made to maintain the fund in the same proportion. 

In case of a bank failure, the outstanding bank notes of the bank that 
failed are at once redeemable out of the general guarantee fund, which is 
later reimbursed as a first preferred creditor out of the assets of the bank 
that failed up to the full amount of the outstanding bank notes. In case the 
assets of the bank that failed are not sufficient to cover its circulation, one- 
quarter of the loss is made good by the district safety fund, and three-quarters 
by the general guarantee fund. 

The object of the district safety fund is simply to promote watchfulness, 
which can be exercised more easily near by than at a distance. 

The clearing-house of the redemption city appoints a committee, which 
assists the deputy-comptroller in the supervision of the banks of the district, 
and has power to examine any member of the associated bank of issue of the 
district. If an examination shows a bank to be in a failing condition, it can 
be closed at once with the assistance of the Deputy Comptroller. 

The average circulation under the Suffolk redemption system amounted to 
about forty per cent. of the maximum circulation allowed, and under the 
proposed system would probably not exceed this rate. The graduated tax 
would make a high issue unprofitable, and one-half of the amount of circula- 
tion allowed would probably seldom be exceeded, except in times of stringency, 
when money commands sufficiently high rates of interest to enable the bank 
of issue to pay the higher rates of taxation. 

In the foregoing I have outlined a scheme for a permanently sound and 
elastic currency system, in which prompt redemption prevents by itself any 
inflation and which is liberal enough to provide for any emergency. 

The emergency circulation suggested by our honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury has some good features, but it is only an addition to a currency 
system built up on wrong principles. The want of publicity taints the whole 
class of this money to the whole extent of the permissible issue and deprives 
bankers of an indication on which to base their judgment. 

_ Ido not ask you to endorse this scheme, but I do ask you to support me 
in the following assertions: 

}. Our present currency system is faulty: 
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2. The present time is opportune for considering its improvement; 

3. In considering this matter of a sound and elastic currency system, 
the aim should be to create a scientific currency system which will be free 
from the faults of the present system, will stand the test of panics, wars and 
political changes, will stand comparison with the best system in existence, 
and will be worthy of one of the foremost commercial nations of the world. 

Mr. Whitson (continuing): The following resolution offered by Mr. Lewis 
E. Pierson, of the New York National Exchange Bank, is offered for the con- 
sideration of the convention, with the recommendation from the executive 
council that it be adopted: . 

Resolved, That the President appoint a standing law committee of five 
members, to whose attention shall be brought all decisions and laws on bank- 
ing matters, which are now or shall hereafter be at variance in different 
States. 

This committee shall be instructed to provide ways and means to bring 
about uniformity in all matters of this character and be authorized to employ 
necessary counsel to properly prepare and carry through its plans. 

Its expense shall be limited to such appropriations as may be made by the 
executive committee, to whom all reports of expense and progress shall be 
rendered. 


On motion of Mr. George, the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. Whitson (continuing): The following communication from Mr. Pierson 
referred to the convention, without recommendation from the council: 


The secretary read as follows: 


“Resolved, That the president appoint a committee of five to confer with 
the joint committee of shippers and carriers now considering the adoption of 
a new uniform bill of lading.” 


A MEMBER: I move the adoption of that resolution. 
The motion was seconded, and the question being taken, it was agreed to. 


Mr. Whitson (continuing): The following communication from Mr. E. P. 
Kuhl, Cashier of the Lincoln National Bank, of Lincoln, Illinois, is referred to 
the convention, without recommendation from the council that it be adopted. 


The secretary read as follows: 


Lost GoLp CERTIFICATES. 


“Whereas, Under the act of Congress of March 14, 1900, the Treasurer and 
Assistant Treasurers of the United States are authorized to issue ‘gold certifi- 
eates of deposits’ payable to order of any bank or banker making deposit of 
gold; and 

Whereas, the convenience of this method of storing gold is recognized and 
taken advantage of by banks and bankers all over this country, 

Wheras, the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury under date of June 21. 
1905, advised a member of this association ‘that there is no authority of law 
for the issue of duplicates in lieu of lost gold certificates’; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the attention of Congress be called to this state of facts, 
and that it be asked to pass such laws as will enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the event of a gold certificate of deposit becoming lost or destroyed, 
to issue a duplicate therefor under the usual restrictions governing the issue 
of a duplicate for a lost or destroyed U. S. Registered Bond; and be it further 
_ Resolved, That recognizing the importance of such an act to all banking 
institutions of this country, the secretary of this association is hereby 
instructed to send copies of the above preamble and resolution to all Congress- 
a recommending the passage of a law that will relieve this condition of 
affairs.” 


THE PRESIDENT: I am sure the members of this association will concur 
in this resolution. 
On motion the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. Whitson (continuing): The following preamble and resolution offered 
by Mr. Robert J. Lowry is presented to the convention, without recommenda- 
tion from the council. 


The secretary read as follows: 


SUBSIDIES TO AMERICAN SHIPS. 


“Whereas, the export trade of the people of the United States is annually 
on the increase, and in the years to come will necessarily increase in a greater 
ratio than it has in the past; and 

Whereas, the percentage of foreign freight carried in our own American 
ships has decreased until, compared with the gross amount of our exports, it 
is ridiculously small; and 
_. Whereas, this is to the great disadvantage of the people of the United 
States from the viewpoint of proper economy in the conduct of business, 
besides greatly detracting from our national prestige and pride; and 
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Whereas, the opening of the Panama Canal will be of the greatest import- 
ance to the commerce of this country, and will render even more necessary 
than at present the building of more ships to carry our freight to the Oriental 
and other markets of the world; and 

Whereas, the passage of a ship subsidy measure on the part of this Govern- 
ment would be a substantial encouragement to ship-building, and be a long 
stride toward the upbuilding of a strong American merchant marine to carry 
our freight and mail direct from all our ports to foreign ports; and 

Whereas, it is necessary for the maintenance of our national prestige among 
the civilized nations of the world that we do not allow our flag on merchant- 
men to become well-nigh extinct upon the seas; and 

Whereas, the building of ships, thus encouraged by Government subsidy, 
would mean employment to skilled labor, as well as common labor, and would 
give a healthy impetus to internal trade in the purchase of all supplies 
necessary for the building of these ships; therefore, be it resolved by the 
American Bankers’ Association in convention assembled: 

1st.—That the members of this association are deeply interested in any 
measure which will promote the interests of the whole country industrially 
and commercially, and especially with reference to our foreign commerce. 

2d.—That we favor and most respectfully urge the passage by C ongress of 
some measure to foster and encourage the upbuilding of our merchant marine, 
and give us back the prestige upon the high seas which we once enjoyed. 

3d.—That we favor the ship subsidy measure, which has received consider- 
ation at the hands of our Congress, which we think would tend to restore our 
flag upon the seas, and build up our merchant marine to the extent that the 
necessities of our trade now and in the future may demand. 
_ 4th.—That we recommend that our Senators and Congressmen favor some 
just and equitable measure, that will bring about the results, and afford 
the relief above suggested. 

5th.—That through our legislative committee we memorialize the Senate 
-_ House of Representatives of the United States with a copy of these reso- 
utions. 


Mr. Low, of Maine: As a member of the association from Bath, Maine, 
where these ships will be built, I wish to second the motion. 


ADDRESS OF Rosert J. Lowry. 


Mr. Rosertr J. Lowry, of Atlanta, Georgia: Mr. President, I know of no 
proposition ever coming before the association of greater importance than 
the one just read. Commodore Maury, way back in older times made a 


chart, and in his day every ship that plied the ocean sailed by his chart. 
He was an able officer, and we are proud of him. I have been thinking that 
if those routes traversed by ships in those days could be filled up by debris, 
or something of the kind for want of use, that they would have been filled 
up long ago if the keeping of them open depended upon the ships from the 
United States. Foreign nations’ ships are carrying the commerce that ought 
to be carried by our own ships. 

When I presented this to the executive council and they referred it to 
your body, I expected it to come up on yesterday, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury said so many good things and appropriate things upon the same 
subject. I do not believe it is worth my while to say another word in behalf 
of this proposition. I would like to see our flag on a thousand merchantmen 
carrying our products to every part of the globe, and the only way to do it 
is to let people understand that if they will build the ships we will give them 
some encouragement. We built railroads across the continent by aid from 
the Government, and we can take our stuff to the port now, but we have no 
ships to carry it from the sea ports. 

I do believe, gentlemen, that it is our duty to have some act of this kind 
passed. There are no people anywhere more interested in it than the 
bankers of America. The commerce of the country is what we make our 
money out of, and if the country does not prosper we do not prosper, and we 
should do everything in the world we can on this line, giving prosperity to 
the whole country, and in that way we reap benefit ourselves. 

It is not from a selfish standpoint at all, because I always have held, and 
I hold now, that the patriotism among bankers is as great as is to be found 
in any other vocation in the world. 

I hardly think it is worth while for me to say anything further, but I do 
sincerely hope that you will pass this resolution, give it your approval, or 
give your approval to some other proposition. 

Epwarp J. PARKER, of Quincy, Illinois: Mr. President, I am glad that 
Colonel Lowry has had the courage and practical good sense to introduce 
this resolution in the convention. I rise to support the resolution and wish 
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to state a few things in that connection. It was Commodore Perry who 
opened up the ports of the world under the American flag. In this day our 
ships have almost disappeared from the seas. Within a few years I have 
seen in Japan on an inland sea fifteen or twenty ships lying at anchor, 
illustrating what her commerce is, and what war costs in the diversion and 
waste of commerce. 

Some of you are anxious that our navy should be enlarged. Some object 
to the expense. I wish to make a point here. Some of the best naval officers 
in the navy have said to me (and this, mind you, after the Spanish War 
and the use of steamships which were purchased or leased in order to act as 
scouts), that although we might have subsidy laws passed by Congress, yet 
the expense of those appropriations would be very considerably held down 
if we would follow England and Germany and Japan in granting modern 
subsidies, but at the same time controlling the construction of these fast 
cruisers. Think for a moment of that great act of Great Britain in trans- 
porting to the Cape in a few weeks, under such regulations of construction 
of her mercantile marine, hundreds of thousands of men. We have pur- 
chased Alaska, but she is isolated. We have an extra Hawaiian Island; we 
have taken possession of the Midway Islands; by war we have acquired the 
Philippines. Whether or not you think we ought to be a world power, we 
are a world power and we cannot help it. Now, in case of war in this 
country we need those vessels as much as Great Britain and Germany to 
protect our isolated possessions. It is said that commerce follows the flag. 
We must make it do so, and Congress can begin by extending by moderate 
and safe subsidy acts relating to trade with South America and Asia. We 
are handicapped in this way. We cannot manufacture a ship in competition 
with Great Britain, Germany or Japan for the reason that we have a high 
protective tariff and we have to pay so much for our labor. We pay forty to 
fifty per cent. more. Japan or England or Germany can put a steamer on 
the ocean and save $20,000 or $30,000 in salaries to officers alone, and when 
it comes to seamen there is still greater difference. So, I say we are handi- 
capped in that respect. 

(Cries of “question, question.’’) 

JoHN G. FLeTcHER, of Little Rock, Arkansas: Mr. President, I had no 
idea of saying a word here. I fully endorse everything that Colonel Lowry 
has said except one thing, and that is the matter of a subsidy. I am opposed 
to subsidy for anything. Talk to me about handicap! This great American 
republic of ours has more free men, free labor and better wages than any 
other place on the face of the earth, and I think we are able to compete with 
the world in everything. I do not admit that any man has more veneration 
for the flag of this country than I have. And yet I am opposed to subsidies 
for anything. I come from the Southwest, west of the Mississippi River, 
where men with strong arms and brave hearts have hewed down the forests 
and built up a gigantic country. Why should we pay a few ship-builders to 
build our ships? We are building a navy to compete with the world; we are 
building a navy that will whip any country on the face of the earth, if 
necessary. I occupy a peculiar position, probably, in this convention. Prob- 
ably there are not half a dozen other men in this convention that served in 
the Confederate army. I did. I do not deny it. But no man has any greater 
veneration for the stars and stripes and the honor and standing of this 
country than I have. I surrendered with General Johnston in North Carolina. 
I was met by the Federal army. They said, “What are you going to do?” 
“I am going back home where I live.” And I went home and pulled off my 
coat and rolled up my sleeves and went to work as all of us did to build up 
our Southern country. There is no man who fought on the Union side who 
will do more to build up this country than I will. But I say to you, gentle- 
men, let us not grant any subsidies. Our men are energetic and live enough 
to compete in any line of business, and when capital gets so surfeited in 
these big markets that they cannot loot any insurance companies any further, 
then they will probably go to ship-building or something else that will pay. 
I say all this with due respect to my friend Lowry, but I hope that you 
will vote against the resolution. 

Mr. Babcock, sitting in the gallery, said a few words in favor of the 
resolution of Mr. Lowry. 

(Cries of, “question, question.’’) 
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The question was taken and the resolution was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next is the report on uniform laws. This report has 
been printed. The chairman was not here and he forwarded it and it was 
printed in the proceedings of yesterday. 

Mr. FINLEY: I move that there be a committee appointed by the Chair 
on uniform laws. 

Mr. Georce: I second the motion. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Evans: I move that discussions on the floor be limited to two 
minutes. 


The motion was seconded, and the question being taken it was agreed to. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next is the report of the committee on bureau of 
education, by Mr. Finley. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


To the American Bankers’ Association: 

The effort of your committee on education during the past year, in 
eonnection with the American Institute of Bank Clerks, have been directed 
toward the elevation of the standard of educational work and the consequent 
assurance of its permanence rather than to the increase of the number of indi- 
vidual students and chapter members. ° 

The study courses, consisting of standard text-books and collateral exer- 
cises and examinations covering the subjects of practical banking, commer- 
cial law and political economy, have appealed alike to practical educators and 
employing bankers as well as to ambitious and industrious students in both 
city and country. 

The association of students in chapters in the larger cities affords oppor- 
tunity to add lectures and class-room methods to individual study of text- 
books. In several places where university schools of finance and commerce 
exist chapters have organized classes under the direction of experienced 
professors in which superior educational results are accomplished. It is the 
purpose of the institute to extend such university alliances as far as possible. 

To show the character of the preparatory work in connection with the 
study courses in practical banking, commercial law and political economy, the 
preliminary exercises and examination questions are submitted herewith: 


PRACTICAL BANKING. 


The student who takes up the study of banking must have a threefold 
purpose: (1) To acquire familiarity with banking methods, forms and 
naeeounts as now practiced; (2) to get an understanding of the principles 
involved in various banking transactions; (3) to get some knowledge of the 
development of banking institutions in this and other countries. There is no 
single text-book from which all this knowledge can be obtained. On account 
of the broad scope of banking interests, a student who would understand the 
business must know much more than the routine of a banking office. Knowl- 
edge of routine is the beginning and not the end of banking education. 

The course of study here outlined is intended to give the student a clear 
idea of the work actually done by a bank, of the risks to be avoided and of 
the relation of banking to industry in general. The text-books are F. A. 
Cleveland’s “Funds and Their Uses,” Horace White's “Money and Banking,” 
Cc. F. Dunbar’s “Theory and History of Banking,” either A. R. Barrett’s “Mod- 
ern Banking Methods” or A. K. Fiske’s “The Modern Bank.” Students should 
also read with care the articles on banking subjects published in The 
Bulletin. 

Answers to all questions in the following preliminary exercise should be 
worked out by the student, but written answers to only twenty-five of the 
questions are required to be submitted for purposes of examination. Each 
candidate should tell briefly what experience he has had in a bank and what 
books he has read relating to banking and finance. Number answers to 
correspond with questions. 

1. What are the distinctive functions of a bank, a trust company and a 
savings institution? 

2. What are the preliminary steps in the organization of a National bank? 

3. What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of national and 
State charters? 

4. Name and describe the principal provisions of the National Bank Act. 

5. What are the reserve requirements under the National Bank Act and 
under the laws of your State? 

6. Describe the different classes of loans made by National banks, and 
tell why they are restricted from loaning upon real estate. 

7. In the calculation of a National bank’s reserve, how are the net deposit 
liabilities computed? In this computation, what is done with the following 
items: Due from other banks, due to other banks, notes of other banks, certi- 
fied checks, National bank-notes outstanding, redemption fund, exchanges for 
clearing-house? 

8. Make a working plan of any bank with which you are familiar and 
describe the duties and responsibilities of directors and various officers and 
employees. 
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9. What information is essential in accepting the deposit account of an 
individual, corporation, trustee, executor, administrator or agent? 

10. How may an account be analyzed so as to show whether it is profit- 
able or unprofitable to a bank? 

11. Name and describe the different books used in any bank with which 
you are familiar, and suggest improvements. 

12. What in your judgment, is proper identification of persons presenting 
checks for payment? 

13. In connection with negotiable instruments, define drawer, drawee, 
payer, payee, indorser, indorsee, pledger, pledgee, consignor and consigne+ 

What is restrictive indorsement and indorsement without recourse’ 
What is essential in bank examination to show actual condition’ 
. Make a typical report of condition and explain the principal items. 

17. Describe effective and legitimate methods of building up the business 
of a bank. 

18. What is the effect of certification? 

19. Show that a bank deals in credit rather than in money. 

20. Exactly what is the meaning of “money” in the saying that money is 
tight? 

21. A bank receives interest on the notes it issues, whereas a private 
individual pays interest on his promissory note. How is the exaction ot 
interest by the bank justified? 

22. Show that the deposits of a bank may increase us the result of two 
entirely different transactions. 

u3. What is meant by the phrase “expunsion of bank credit’? Whit 
fixes the limit to which a bank may expand its credit? Illustrate with 
concrete case. 

24. Describe the utility or advantages of bank-notes, and show in what 
respect they are superior to Government notes. (Do not limit your answer to 
National bank-notes.) 

25. Explain clearly the following: Exchanges for clearing-house, accom- 
modation paper, acceptance, bill of lading, letter of credit, lawful money. 
certificate of deposit, check, certified check, draft, promissory note, collatera! 
note, bill of exchange, power of attorney, warehouse receipt, Cashier's check. 

26. What is the “surplus” of a bank? How large a surplus must a Nationa! 
bank accumulate? To whom does it belong? Why should a bank be required’ 
to have a surplus? 

27. Explain how settlements are effected at a clearing-house. How are 
balances paid at the New York Clearing-House? 

28. Discuss the present need for reform of banking laws in the United 
States. 

29. What is a clearing-house loan certificate? What use has been made 
of it in the past? Show that its use in a panic is equivalent to a pooling ot 
bank reserves. 

30. With respect to the issue of bank-notes, distinguish clearly between 
the “currency principle” and the “banking principle.” 

31. What is meant by “elasticity of the currency’? What are its alleged 
advantages? Why do not checks supply sufficient elasticity? 

32. Upon whose recommendation was the first bank of the United States 
established? What privileges was it granted? Show why it was called the 
regulator of the currency. When did its charter expire, and why was it not 
renewed? 

33. On what grounds did Jackson attack the Second Bank of the United 
States? How did he cripple it? 

34. Describe the Suffolk banking system. Show that the Suffolk was 
organized solely for the purpose of profit, and yet that it performed an excel- 
lent service for business interests in New England. Before the Suffolk bank 
was organized, why were the Boston banks unable to keep their own notes 
in circulation within the city? 

35. Describe the so-called safety-fund system of banking. In what Stat: 
was it first introduced? 

36. When and by what State was the so-called free banking system first 
adopted? Why did this system fail in the first year of its trial? 

37. During the panics of 1837 and 1857, in what city did banks longest 
maintain specie payments? Why did specie flow toward that city away from 
other cities? 

38. What is meant by wildcat bank-notes? Show why the notes of many 
banks were at a discount before the Civil War. 

39. Describe the organization and operations of the State Bank of Indian: 
and discuss White’s statement that it illustrates sound rules of banking. 

40. Tell the story of George Smith’s “money” and show why it was elastic. 

41. Show that the National banking system was adopted in order to 
provide a market for Government bonds. What legislation was necessar} 
with regard to the issue of notes by State banks in order to stimulate th« 
organization of National banks? 

42. What part of the capital of National banks must be invested in 
Government bonds? Under what conditions mav a National bank issue bank 
notes? Why did the notes of National banks increase between 1867 and 1884 
and decrease between 1880 and 1890? 

43. What are the duties of the Comptroller of the Currency? 

44. In a five per cent. market, what profit does a National bank mak: 
on its circulation if it succeeds in keeping all its notes outstanding? (Assum: 
that its notes are secured by deposit of Government 2’s.) 

45. Why should a National bank not desire to take out more notes than it 
ean keep in circulation? 
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46. What changes, with regard to the issue of notes by National banks, 
were made by the law of March 14, 1900? 

47. With respect to their reserves, into what three classes are National 
banks divided? 

48. Are the notes of National banks elastic? Give reasons for your answer. 

49. When and why was the Independent Treasury established in the United 
States? To what extent may it aid or injure the operations of banks? 

50. Describe the Bank of Amsterdam and outline its history. 

51. What are the principal features and functions of the Bank of France? 

52. Describe the Bank of England and its relationship to the Government. 

53. Explain the position of the Bank of England as a reserve agent for 
other banks. How does it seek to attract gold to England or prevent its 
exportation? Why is its policy often effective? 

54. What are the characteristics of the Imperial Bank of Germany and 
its points of resemblance to the Bank of England? 

55. Discuss the Canadian banking system with respect to (a) steps neces- 
sary to get a charter, (b) paid up capital, (c) reserve requirements, (d) the 
issue and the redemption of notes, (e) safety fund. 


CoMMERCIAL Law. 


The student of commercial law is advised to begin with White's “Business 
Law.” At this stage the purpose is simply to get a general view of the 
nature of law, and to add to this general view some knowledge of the more 
elementary doctrines as to contracts, sales, bills and notes, common carriers, 
agency, partnership and corporations. 

After the student has gained an elementary knowledge of business law, 
he should make a special study of the law of commercial paper. For this 
purpose he is advised to study carefully either Bigelow on “Bills, Notes and 
Cheques,” or Norton on “Bills and Notes.” The banking law articles in “The 
Bulletin” should be carefully followed. 

Finally, after the student has studied carefully one of the suggested treat- 
ises on commercial paper, he must familiarize himself, by thorough and 
repeated study, with the statute entitled the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
which has been adopted in many States and can be found near the end of the 
latest edition of either of the books named in the preceding paragraph. 

The following preliminary exercise gives the student, to some extent, the 
option of pursuing elementary topics, advanced topics, or both. The first 
part is composed of general questions on elementary business law, divided 
into groups of five. The second part is composed of practical problems on 
elementary business law. The third part is composed of general questions on 
commercial paper, including the Negotiable Instruments Law, and is divided 
into groups of five questions each. The fourth part is composed of practical 
problems on the topics covered by the third part. The student should master 
all the questions and problems, but in submitting written answers for examina- 
tion twenty general questions and five practical problems should be chosen, 
and no more, For this purpose all the four parts are available, with the 
restrictions that not more than two of the twenty general questions selected 
should be taken from the same group of five, and not more than ten from the 
third part. The answers should be clear, accurate and full, giving history, 
distinctions and reasons as well as mere statements of rules and of definitions. 
In other words, the answers should resemble explanations prepared for the 
instruction of intelligent persons not yet acquainted with the topics discussed. 
(First Part: General Questions on Elementary Business Law.) 
What is municipal law? 

What are statutes? 

Explain how law has grown through decisions. 

What is substantive law? 

What is a crime? 

What is a tort? 

What is a court of equity? 

What is a contract? 

What are the essential elements of a contract? 

Do you know when infancy ceases in your State? 

What is the effect of an infant’s contract? 

What is the effect of a lunatic’s contract? 

What is meant by a contract under seal? 

Do you know the effect of sealing a contract in your State? 
What is delivery in escrow? 

Describe an official bond. 

What is the statute of frauds? 

What contracts come within the Enelish statute of frauds? 
Do you know what contracts come within the statute of frauds of your 
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State? 

20. Distinguish between penalty and liquidation damages. 

21. How may a right of action for breach of contract be discharged? 

22. Do vou know what are the times fixed by the statute of limitations in 
your State? 

23. Distinguish between sale and bailment. 

24. When does title pass in case of sale? 

25. What is a warranty? 

26. What is a lien? 

27. What is the stonpage in transitu? 

28. What is a negotiable instrument? 

29. What is a promissory note? 

30. What is a bill of exchange? 
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What is an acceptance? 

What is an indorsement? 

What is protest? 

What is acceptance supra protest? 

What is accommodation paper? 

How does a check differ from a bill cf exchange? 

What is the responsibility of a common carrier of goods? 

d Who is liable upon a contract made by an agent in behalf of his 
principal? 

3 Who is liable for an agent’s torts? 

40. Who is liable for an agent's crimes? 

What isa partnership? 

To what extent is a partner liable for the firm’s debts? 
To what extent can a partner bind a firm? 

How is a partnership dissolved? 

What is a corporation? 

46. In your State, what are the steps that must be taken in order to form 
a corporation for business purposes? 

47. To what extent is a stockholder liable for corporate debts. 

48. Do you know what is a stockholder’s liability in your State? 

49. Do you know what is the liability of a stockholder in a National bank’ 

50. What is the liability of a corporation from ultra vires acts? 

(Second Part: Practical Problems on Elementary Business Law.) 

1. Parsons writes to Bishop: “I offer you 10,000 bushels of wheat for 
$7,500, you to pay as much cash down as you choose, and the remainder in 
thirty days, with interest at six per cent.” Bishop writes: “I accept.” Are 
the parties bound? 

2. Isend you an offer by mail, and you send me an acceptance by telegraph 
but the acceptance is lost by the messenger. Are we bound? 

Q I send you an offer, saying that it will remain open a week. The next 
day I tell you that I find the property offered has already been sold by one o} 
my agents. The next day you find that I was mistaken, and you accept the 
offer. Am I bound? 

4. Your father promises to pay you $100 if you will write this exercis« 
successfully and if you receive a promotion in one year. Both events happen. 
Must your father pay? 

5. In your State, is it of consequence that the promise described in the 
preceding problem was signed and that after the signature was placed a 
wafer? 

6. Bishop owes Parsons $1,000. Bishop, being insolvent, asks Parsons 
whether he will not accept $600 in full payment. Parsons assents, receives 
the $600, and afterwards brings action against Bishop for the other $400. Who 
will succeed? 

7. Is it of consequence that the debt in the preceding problem was not 
yet due when the payment was made? 

8. In the same problem, is it of consequence that, although the debt was 
due, the agreement for part payment was part of an arrangement whereby 
three separate creditors of Bishop made the same agreement with him and with 
one another? 

9. I sent to a painter an offer of $1,000 if he will paint a certain hous¢ 
He paints the house, but does not tell me that he will do so, and does not 
communicate with me until six months after the work is finished. Must 1 
pay? 

10. Parsons has a claim against Bishop for $1,000. Parsons calls Bishop's 
partner, Dane, by telephone and offers to give Bishop sixty days longer tims 
if Dane will promise to pay in case Bishop does not. Dane telephones his 
assent. Is Dane bound? 

(Third Part: yeneral Questions on Commercial Paper.) 

1. What is the law merchant? ’ 

2. What are some of the peculiarities of the law merchant as dis- 
tinguished from the common law? 

What is negotiability? 

What is the distinction between negotiability and assignability” 
What are the features necessary in order to render paper negotiable? 
Who are the parties to a promissory note? 

Who are the parties to a bill of exchange? 

8. Discuss delivery. 

9. At what time can suit be brought on negotiable paper? 

10. What are the essential features of a bill or note, whether negotiable 
or not negotiable? 

11. Discuss the result of designating a payee by a fictitious name. 

Discuss the negotiability of instruments payable in instalments. | 
Discuss the negotiability of instruments payable on or before a certain 


Discuss the negotiability of instruments payable with current exchang¢ 
What is legal-tender money? 
Discuss the negotiability of instruments payable in current funds. 
Discuss the negotiability of instruments payable in foreign money. 
Discuss the negotiability of instruments containing a power to con- 
judgment. 
What is a joint note? 
What is a joint and several note? : 
21. What power has the representative of an estate to execute negotiable 
paper in the name of the estate? ; 
22. As to negotiable paper, what is the liability of an undisclosed prin- 
cipal? 
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What is the result of executing a bill or note without a date? 
What is grace? 

What is the effect of inserting or omitting “value received’? 
Who can accept a bill of exchange? 

Must an acceptance be unconditional? 

“an an acceptance be revoked? 

Must an acceptor receive consideration? 

May an acceptance be written upon another paper? 

May an acceptance be oral? 

What time is allowed a drawee for acceptance? 

What is an acceptor’s liability? 

Discuss acceptance for honor. 

Compare acceptance and certification. 

Compare the drawer of a bill and the maker of a note. 

What is the liability of a drawer? 

When is presentment for acceptance necessary? 

What are the essential features of presentment for acceptance? 
Must notice of non-acceptance be always given to the drawer. 
What are the formal requisites of indorsement? 

What are the liabilities of an indorser who is in the chain of title? 
What are the liabilities of an indorser who is not in the chain of title? 

44. What is the effect of transferring without indorsement paper payable 
to order? 

45. What power has the representative of an estate to indorse commer- 
cial paper owned by the estate? 

46. What is a special indorsement? 

What is an indorsement in blank? 

What is a restrictive indorsement? 

What is a qualified indorsement? 

What is a conditional indorsement? 

Distinguish between presentment and demand. 

At what place must paper be presented for payment? 

At what time must paper be presented for payment? 

In your State. what is the law as to grace? 

How is presentment affected by the loss or destruction of the paper? 

In what instance is notice of dishonor necessary? 

At what time must the notice of dishonor be sent? 

By whom must the notice of dishonor be sent? 

To whom should the notice of dishonor be sent? 

Should notices of dishonor be sent by mail? 

What kind of paper must be protested? 

By whom may protest be made? 

What facts excuse presentment, protest or notice? 

What is the liability of an indorser without recourse? 

What is the liability of an accommodation party? 

State some absolute (or real) defences. 

State some personal defences (or equities). 

How are absolute (or real) defences effected by estoppel? 

What is the effect of alteration? 

Against whom do personal defences (or equities) prevail? 

Is a holder for a past consideration a holder for value? 

To what extent does negligence serve as the equivalent of notice? 
. How is a negotiable instrument discharged? 

74. How is a person secondarily liable upon a negotiable instrument 
discharged? 

75. When was the Negotiable Instruments Law adopted in your State? 

(Fourth Part: Practical Problems on Commercial Paper.) 

1. “500. Albany, N. Y., August 19, 1905. Thirty days after date please 
pay to Henry Wheaton five hundred dollars out of any money in your hands 
belonging to me. To Messrs. Peters & Co., New York, N. Y. Joseph Story.” 
Give all arguments tending to show that the above paper is or is not 
negotiable. 

2. “Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 1, 1905. I. O. U. fifty dollars. Joseph Story.” 
Suppose that on September 1, 1905, the above paper is handed to Henry Peters 
by Joseph Story, and is indorsed by Henry Peters to William J. Wallace for 
a consideration of fifty dollars. If the above paper was without consideration. 
are there any circumstances in which Wallace can sue Story upon the paper? 
Give all reasons. 

3. “Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1, 1905. Three years after date I promise to pay 
to Williams & Co. one thousand bushels of A No. 1 hard wheat. C. H. 
Johnson.” If Williams & Co. obtained the above note from Johnson by fraud- 
ulent representations, and if it reached the hands of an innocent purchaser 
before due, what reasons can be urged to show that Johnson will or will not 
have to pay it? 

4. Wheaton wrote a note to the order of Peters and locked it in his own 

desk. Wheaton bribed a clerk to let him have access to the desk, and took 
out the note, and before it was due indorsed it for value to Howard, who 
knew nothing of the facts. Would Howard be able to hold Wheaton? 
5. Wheaton wrote a note payable to bearer, and gave it to a boy to play 
with. The boy dropped it in the street. It was picked up by Peters. Could 
Peters recover on it? If Peters sold it before maturity to Howard. who knew 
nothing of the facts, could Howard recover from Wheaton? How would the 
answer be modified if Howard took the paper after maturity? 

6. “Chicago, May 1, 1905. One year after date I promise to pay to the 


order of Henry Peters one thousand dollars, and if suit be brought hereon, I 
promise to pay a reasonable amount as attorney’s fees. Henry Wheaton.” If 
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the above note be stolen while indorsed in blank, will an innocent purchaser 
for value before maturity get a good claim against Wheaton? 

7. “Chicago, May 1, 1905. Ten years after date we promise to pay to 
bearer one thousand dollars at Bankers’ Trust Co., New York City. At the 
bearer’s option, payment will be made in London. The Wheaton Construction 
Co., by Henry Wheaton, President.” If there were no consideration would 
a purchaser without notice from a holder of the above paper get a good 
claim against the makers? 


THE PRESIDENT: The next is the report of the committee on currency. 
Mr. James M. Donald, the chairman, is not here, and Mr. Pugsley will sub- 
mit the report. 

Mr. Pugsley submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF THE CURRENCY COMMITTEE. 


To the American Bankers’ Association—The currency committee has ques- 
tioned the advisability of presenting a report, owing to the absence in Europe 
of the chairman of the committee, Mr. James M. Donald, of New York. Public 
sentiment, however, as expressed by individuals and through the banking 
journals of the country, seems to demand that the question of currency reform 
should be presented at this great convention, especially as it convenes in the 
capital city, the seat of all Federal legislation. 


THE QUESTION OF REFORM. 


It is an exceedingly intricate problem and yet one upon which the bankers 
oft the country should be willing to give an expression of opinion. Experience 
as a member of the banking and currency committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has led to the belief that if the bankers of the country could 
agree upon some definite, sound, practical plan of currency reform, and 
unitedly and strenuously urge it upon the members of Congress, favorable 
and desirable legislation might be secured. 


RETIREMENT OF UNITED STATES NOTES, OR LEGAL TENDERS. 


If practical, United States notes, or “legal tenders,’ should be retired. 
Borrowing on demand, either by the individual or by the Government, unless 
there are resources immediately available, is fraught with danger to both 
Government and individual. It cannot be justified in any country, except in 
such emergencies as led, possibly, to the original issue of the legal tenders, or 
“greenbacks.” It is obvious that they are debts of the Government payable 
on demand. A strong, prudent Government should avoid the danger arising 
from pressure and panic by providing that all obligations, as far as practicable, 
should be, not on demand, but on time. It would seem the part of wisdom to 
retire the legal tenders when the country is prosperous, rather than in the 
throes of panic, when the danger of such a currency and the necessity for its 
retirement are, possibly, more apparent. It may be that heroic treatment will 
bea needed, and that a long time bond, payable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, bearing an exceptionally low rate of interest, to be used specifically for 
bank circulation and public deposits, shall be issued to provide for their 
retirement. “The way to resume, is to resume.” The way to retire, is to 
retire. 

INTERCHANGEABILITY OF SILVER AND GOLD. 

It is not even probable that any future Secretary of the Treasury will 
depart from the policy of his worthy predecessors, who have so ably main- 
tained the parity of all forms of money coined or issued by the Government, 
although no express statute existed or now exists for the interchangeability. 
But if the silver certificates, silver dollars or silver coin are to be kept inter- 
changeable with gold under all conditions that may arise, a sufficient reserve 
fund should be set aside to provide for the redemption in gold of about $600,- 
900,000 of silver outstanding. If the silver certificates are not issued in 
larger denominations than five dollars, it would seem that a reserve fund of 
$100,000,000 in gold should be sufficient to protect the Treasury. Provision 
should be made so that no one could question at any time the value of any 
dollar issued or coined by the Government of the United States. 


SurpLus FUNDS IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


The Secretary of the Treasury should have discretionary power to deposit 
in the National banks such portion of the surplus funds in excess of $50,000,000, 
whether derived from customs receipts or internal revenue, as he may deem 
proper, to prevent absorption of money by the Treasury. Such deposits should 
be guaranteed by United States bonds, or other securities acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. No reserve should be required against Government 
deposits in our banks, as they are secured by the pledge of United States or 
other bonds. If practical, interest should be allowed the Government upon 
these deposits. 


CONTRACTION AND EXPANSION OF THE CURRENCY. 


We complain about the rigidness of our currency system, and yet we 
have a cast-iron rule or law that will not allow National bank circulation to 
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contract or expand, except within the most prescribed limits. There should be 
an early amendment or repeal of the present limitation of $3,000,000 per month 
upon the withdrawal of circulation, and either no limitation should be placed 
upon the withdrawal or the limit should be increased to $6,000,000 or $10,000,- 
000 per month, so that expansion and contraction might, in a measure, be auto- 
matic. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CURRENCY. 


An additional or supplementary currency, other than that secured by 
United States bonds, might be issued in times of great financial stress along 
the lines suggested by Secretary Shaw, so as to appear identical with the 
present National bank note, but heavily taxed to insure its retirement when 
the conditions which brought it into existence had passed. As the Honorable 
Secretary has said, we should not inject into our circulating medium any new 
form of money that might become an element of alarm, neither should we 
advertise its existence nor our extremity. Such a currency, in consideration 
of the heavy tax laid upon it, should be guaranteed by the Government, and 
the usual five per cent, fund should be maintained, as provided in the present 
law. If banks holding fifty per cent. of their capital in Government bonds 
were allowed to issue a limited amount of supplementary currency it might 
prove a desirable remedy in time of panic. Its redemption could be accom- 
plished by the individual bank depositing in any sub-Treasury an equal amount 
of lawful money. 

It may be questioned whether the time has come in this country for any 
departure from our present system of National bank circulation, although a 
supplementary currency might be made perfectly secure and a valuable 
addition to our system, as suggested by Secretary Shaw. 

The enormous output of gold, amounting throughout the world to about 
$1,000,000 per day, the major part of which the United States undoubtedly 
receives from its own mines and trade relations, provides for an increase 
in the circulating medium, which, while it may not eliminate the necessity for 
a supplementary currency, may in a measure lessen the demand. 

In any discussion of currency reform it should be remembered that the 
banks are the servants of the people, not the masters, and that reform should 
not be in the interests of the banks alone, but in the interests of all the 
people. We should desire and expect the American dollar to be the world’s 
standard of value, and our currency system to equal or surpass that of any 
other nation on the face of the globe, but only by the most conservative legis- 
lation can this be accomplished. Public opinion in this country should 
be so strongly and so thoroughly grounded in the great foundation truths of 
finance and currency that we should not only be right but stay right. These 
problems are well worthy the consideration of this convention, representing 
so largely the banking, financial and commercial interests of the country. A 
sound, stable and responsive currency is one of the greatest bulwarks of 
national greatness, glory and power, and one which will prove of inestimable 
value to its business interests. Cornelius A. Pugsley. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next is the report of the committee on Cipher Code. 
Mr. Blossom submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CIPHER CODE. 


To the Convention of the American Bankers’ Association—Upon the recom- 
mendation of the executive council the convention held in New York in 1904 
instructed the President of the American Bankers’ Association to appoint a 
committee with power to act on a resolution filed with the executive council 
for presentation to said convention, having for its object the establishment 
of a cipher telegraphic code for the exclusive use of the members of this 
association. Acting under the authority thus delegated to him, the president, 
chosen to office in New York, appointed as the members of said committee, 
Mr. James G. Cannon, of New York; Mr. W. T. Fenton, of Chicago and Mr. 
Frederick F. Blossom, of Peoria. Immediately upon its appointment the 
committee began its labors and after a very careful consideration of the 
subject arrived unanimously at the conclusion that the creation of a cipher 
code for the purposes and in the manner set forth in the resolution afore- 
said, was feasible and desirable and would be beneficial to the American 
Bankers’ Association and to its membership. 

The committee then proceeded to construct a code sufficiently broad and 
comprehensive for the general and probable uses of the association, omitting 
such material as was deemed unnecessary for a code of the character and 
scope contemplated. Having finished the task set for it, the committee on 
February 28, 1905, filed the following statement with the secretary of the 
American Bankers’ Association, to wit: 

“We, the undersigned members of the committee, with power to act, 
appointed by the president of the American Bankers’ Association, under the 
authority of the annual convention of said association, held in the city of 
New York, September 14 to 18, 1904, do hereby submit the annexed cipher 
telegraphic code and recommend its distribution to the membership of said 
association for the purpose of such use thereof solely as an instrument of 
convenience and economy and without responsibility on the part of the said 
American Bankers’ Association as each member may for itself determine to 
make under the rules, regulations, and restrictions therein contained and 
hereby made a part thereof, and we further hereby direct and authorize the 
secretary of the said association to have ten thousand (10,000) copies of said 


~ 
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code printed and bound ‘in suitable form, and also further direct and author- 
ize the said secretary to furnish a copy of said code as thus printed and 
bound to each member of the American Bankers’ Association in the manner 
specified in a certain resolution relative to the preparation of a cipher 
telegraphic code presented to the executive council of the American Bankers’ 
Association at its session in the city of New York, Tuesday, September 13, 
1904; and we further hereby request and authorize the said secretary to make 
certain changes of the key words at such intervals as his judgment may 
direct according to the manner specified in certain of the instructions afore- 
said accompanying said code which have already been made a part thereof, 
as above stated.” 

As the delegates to the convention are aware, the code has been published 
and distributed by the secretary in accordance with the directions of the 
committee. In concluding its report the committee takes the liberty of 
emphasizing the following propositions relative to the code, namely: 

1. The code is furnished to members by the association simply as an 
instrument of economy and convenience, and without responsibility on the 
part of the association. 

2. The code is designed particularly for use between members having 
no established code connections together, and is not intended in any way 
to supplant private codes in use between banks and their correspondents. 

3. Inasmuch as the code is standard as between members having no 
established relations together, it is to be assumed by members receiving 
cipher messages from other members of this association, with which they 
have no regular connection, that said messages are to be translated in terms 
of the association code. Should members, however, occasionally desire to com- 
municate, by means of the code, with qther members of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association with which they additionally have private code connections 
the fact that the code of the American Bankers’ Association is to be employed 
in translation in such instance may be particularly designated by the sender 
of. the dispatch in such manner as circumstances may at the moment seem to 
render most desirable. 

In order that confusion may be avoided and that no unnecessary delay 
may ensue in translation, it igs hereby suggested, in all cases in which mem- 
bers of this association communicate in any other cipher telegraphic code, 
except that of the association with other members, with which pone A have no 
regularly established code connections, that senders specifically designate the 
code (Lieber, Western Union, State association and so forth) used, by the 
employment of some “indicator” (either word or phrase) at the beginning 
of the message. By means of this “indicator” the receiver of said message 
can readily determine what code is to be employed for the purpose of trans- 
lation. Members of the American Bankers’ Association in communicating 
with one another by means of the official code may likewise employ an indi- 
cator of their own choosing, if they deem such action desirable. 

As already stated, however, the official code of the American Bankers’ 
Association is to be regarded as standard at all times as between members 
having no regularly established connections together, and on that account, 
after careful consideration of the matter, it has been decided that it is 
unnecessary and further that it would be unwise, to create an indicator to b¢ 
employed in connection with messages written in terms of the official code 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. F. Blossom, James G. Cannon, W. T. Fenton. 


THE PRESIDENT: It affords me great pleasure to present to you Mr. Robert 
Blythe, Manager of the Union Bank of Scotland. 


Tue ScotcH SYSTEM OF BANKING.—ADDRESS OF ROBERT BLYTHE, MANAGER 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


For the proper understanding of the characteristic features of the Scotch 
system of banking, a short historical record is almost essential. It will, 
in this paper, be condensed within the narrowest limits. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, when Scotchmen had been 
provided with their first bank. and had no experience to guide them in its 
management, the country was not only poor; the population was also small. 
It probably did not exceed 1,000,000. The city of Glasgow had a population 
of 12,500. Now it is three-quarters of a million. The trade of the country 
was insignificant. Money was scarce; it is thought that there was not half a 
million of coin in the whole country. For the first half of the eighteenth 
century, poverty and lack of enterprise on the part of Scotchmen left som« 
of the chief trade in the hands of foreigners. It was not until after the 
middle of the century that Scotch industries were developed and the national 
revenue increased. , 

Merchants, who traded in many kinds of goods, sometimes traded also in 
money; they took it on deposit, in limited amounts and for fixed periods at 
agreed upon rates of interest, and they had customers to whom they lent it 
at higher rates. This was all that Scotch traders had in the way of bankers 
up to the close of the seventeenth century. It was in the year 1695 that the 
Scotch Parliament granted to the Bank of Scotland, which was founded in 
that year, power to borrow and lend money at interest. Its business was to 
be restricted solely to dealing in money; it was prohibited from trading in 
goods. Its right to issue notes was implied, rather than expressed. Its 
charter gave it a monopoly for twenty-one years. Its paid-up capital was only 
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£10,000. The Royal Bank of Scotland, the next bank founded, was incorporated 
in 1727. During the eighteenth century there was only one other bank incor- 
porated by charter, the British Linen Company; this was in the year 1746. These 
three banks have made various attempts to establish branches in the provinces, 
but it was after the middle of the century before they succeeded. There are 
now ten banks in Scotland. About nine-tenths of the business, however, is 
done by the seven large banks whose head offices are in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 


ONE-PouND Notes ISSUED BY THE ScoTcH BANK. 


The chief characteristic feature of the Scotch system of banking is the 
right of issue of the one-pound note. Before the Bank of Scotland was founded, 
there was no paper currency. It began to issue notes forthwith for £100, £50, 
£20, £10 and £5. Nine years afterwards it issued one-pound notes for the 
first time, but prior to the union of England and Scotland under one Parlia- 
ment in 1707, the amount of these notes in circulation was not great. The 
privilege of the right of issue has always been recognized. 

One of the outcomes of the great panic of the year 1825 was the abolition in 
England, in 1826, of the one-pound note. But the old note of Scotland was so 
dear to the people, and their demand for it was so clamant, the Government 
abandoned its resolution to extend the abolition to Scotland. Sir Walter Scott 
fiercely attacked the proposal to steal from us our right to our paper currency. 
To him, probably more than to any one, we are indebted for our small note. 

The committee of both houses of Parliament in 1826 appointed to enquire 
into the matter of the bank failures, of which there had been a long and 
dreadful catalogue, and which were attributed to the issue of one-pound 
notes by the country bankers in England, reported in favor of the abolition in 
England, and against the abolition in Scotland. “With respect to Scotland,” 
said the report of the Lords, “it is to be remarked that during the period from 
1766 to 1797, when no small notes were by law issuable in England, the 
portion of the currency of Scotland, in which payments under five pounds were 
made, continued to consist almost entirely of notes of £1 and £1.1.0., and that 
no inconvenience is known to have resulted from this difference in the currency 
of the two countries. * * * The banks in Scotland have for more than a 
quarter of a century exhibited a stability which the committee believes to 
have been unexampled in the history of banking. * * * They supported 
themselves from 1797 to 1812 without any protection from the restriction by 
which the Bank of England, and that of Ireland, were relieved from cash pay- 
ments; there was little demand for gold during the late embarrassments, and in 
the whole period of their establishment there are not more than two or three 
instances of bankruptcy. As during the whole of this period a large portion of 
their issues consisted almost entirely of notes not exceeding £1 or £1.1.0., there 
is the strongest reason for concluding that, as far as respects the banks of 
Scotland, the issue of paper of that description has been compatible with the 
highest degrees of solidity; and that there is not, therefore, while they are 
eonducted upon their present system, sufficient ground for proposing any 
alteration, with the view of adding to a solidity which has been so long 
sufficiently established.” The report of the Commons was also adverse to any 
legislative interference with Scotch banking. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SCOTCH AND ENGLISH SYSTEMS. 


Prior to 1826, the difference between the English and Scotch systems arose 
mainly out of the comparative wealth and poverty of the two countries, and in 
the adoption in the poorer country of the cash credit substitute for the want of 
eapital. But after 1826 there is a new element of difference. At first sight it 
is inconceivable that the systems of banking should be as greatly affected as 
they have been by the abolition of the use of one-pound notes in England. 
It is, nevertheless, a fact that since 1826 the main currency of England has 
been metallic; in Scotland it has been a paper currency, with little gold in 
eirculation. 

Our present system of banking, so far as the right of issue is concerned, 
dates back sixty years. The Act of 1845 continued to Scotland the one-pound 
note, and it provided that the amount of paper note money not represented by 
coin or bullion should be fixed, and that every note issued above the limit 
assigned to the existing banks, should be represented by coin or bullion. 
In England legislation had taken a different course; the note issues of the 
country banks were rigidly fixed—there was to be no further issue, no matter 
how much coin or bullion was held. This, then, was the difference. The issue 
of notes by the Scotch banks was to be without limit, so long as the excess 
of the authorized limit was represented by bullion, the authorized limit in 
England was not to be exceeded in any circumstances whatever. The author- 
ized circulation granted by the Act of 1845 to the banks then existing was 
based on the average circulation for the year ending May 1, 1845. After that no 
other bank might issue notes. As a check on the true amount in circulation a 
certified account had to be sent to the Government Commissioners of Stamps 
and Taxes, weekly, distinguishing notes of five pounds and upwards from 
notes of one pound. The certified account had to include a note of gold and 
silver coin held. Every four weeks a note must be sent of the average circula- 
tion, and average coin held. The silver coin must not exceed one-fourth of 
the gold coin. By this act notes for less than twenty shillings are not 
negotiable. 

_ Our system of note issue has not been altered since 1845. The aggregate 
circulation depends upon the public demand for this form of paper currency. 
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There is an elasticity in our circulation which the National banks of America 
must envy. We have no artificial, objectionable, and, we venture to think, 
quite unnecessary limits, as to the gross circulation, the proportion of small 
notes and large, or the withdrawal of circulation. During the last thirty 
years it has fluctuated between five and eight millions sterling. The note 
issue is not secured by the purchase of Government bonds, nor in any other 
way. Nor are we compelled, as the Bank of England is, to keep our issue 
department separate from our banking department. In the event of the bank- 
ruptcy of the bank the holders of notes have no priority over ordinary de- 
positors. 

The thirty-four private and joint stock banks in England have authorized 
fixed issues of £1,755,952. The ten joint stock banks in Scotland have an auth- 
orized issue of £2,676,350. But now comes the striking difference between the 
two countries. The English banks do not appreciate the value of the right of 
issue—and provincial issues are likely to become extinct—the Scotch banks 
do. In England the average circulation of notes, exclusive, of course, of 
Bank of England notes, is only about £590,000; in Scotland it is about £7,500,000. 
The average circulation in 1904 was £7,643,000, of which about seventy per 
cent. were one-pound notes, and thirty per cent. were large notes. In England 
the average circulation is not one-half of the authorized issue; in the case of 
private banks, not one-third. In Scotland, on the other hand, the average cir- 
culation is more than three times the amount of the fixed issues. Now, wherein 
do Scotch banks find the value of the one-pound note? Many people say that 
the mere cost of the paper and the printing of the notes is so small an item in 
the expenses of the management, the banks make a considerable profit from the 
interest earned on the amount of notes in circulation. But this is a mistake. 
In the first place the cost of the note issued is greater than is supposed. It is 
not merely a matter of paper and printing, there is the Government duty, 
and there is also the Government license required to be paid in respect of every 
“place” where bank notes are issued, and there are other charges affecting 
the circulation. It is in another quarter altogether that the Scotch banks 
find the value of the one pound note. It is the unissued notes, in the tills of 
the branch offices, forming the till money at more than one thousand branches, 
wherein the real value lies. Without them the banks would require to keep 
eight or ten millions of gold coin, not as a reserve, but as till money. It is 
these one-pound notes which have enabled branch offices to be planted in 
every part of the country. There is no such network of branch banks in any 
other country in the world. It is at these offices that we have collected the 
savings of the country from hundreds of thousands of small depositors. With 
a metallic currency and Bank of England £5 notes, branches could not havé 
been profitably established in country districts. The cost would have been pro- 
hibitive. It is the one-pound note which has enabled the banks to go right 
down among the masses, and make banking possible to the greatest number. 
It is the one-pound note which has brought the offices to their doors, and 
tempted them to go in with their savings and deposit them securely and at 
interest. The aggregate deposits placed with the ten banks in Scotland 
now amount to more than £100,000,000 ($500,000,000.) It is not the poor 
country it was; it has grown rich by saving, and the system of planting 
branches has fostered the saving. 

In Scotland, at an early period, the discovery was made that a great number 
of small accounts formed the basis of a much more valuable business than a 
small number of large accounts. Branches of banks were opened in small 
towns and villages, with a view, primarily, to collecting the savings of the 
people over a wide area, and secondarily, to assisting small traders, and 
fostering small struggling industries, in districts which wealthier England 
would not have thought important enough for a bank’s consideration. The 
Seotch, I venture to think, have in this matter been wiser than the English, 
and wiser than our neighbors on the continent of Europe. The deposits col- 
lected in country places and in the outskirts of cities, have quite warranted 
the existence of the bank’s branches. 


Tue Casu CrepIt ACCOUNTS. 


I have perhaps enlarged overmuch on the value of the right of issue, but it 
is to be kept in mind that down to 1826 the issue of notes was regarded as 
the essential of banking business in Scotland. The amount of notes issued is 
now only 7% per cent. of the amount of deposits. ; 

Another chief characteristic feature of the Scotch system of banking is 
what is known as cash credit accounts. They date back to early in the 
eighteenth century; they were peculiarly suitable to a poor country where 
eapital was not available in its ordinary form, such as coin, or tangible and 
readily convertible securities. The idea at the basis of a cash credit account 
is this: a trader or a manufacturer has insufficient capital for the profitable 
conduct of his business; he has friends willing to help him temporarily: 
they are not required to give this help in the form of coin, or a check, nor or 
they asked to part with their securities; they give him the use of their names: 
they become responsible along with him to the bank for an agreed-upon 
amount; they sign along with him a cash credit bond. As soon as the bond 
is executed and returned to the bank, the trader or manufacturer, or other 
person who is to have the benefit of the cash credit, is entitled to cash checks 
on the account up to, but not exceeding, the amount stated in the bond. He 
gets the money from the bank just as he needs it; he is not obliged to take the 
full amount as a loan, and to pay interest on the full amount. It is not a loan, 
it is an operative account, bearing interest from day to day on the amount 
drawn from the bank. It is simply an ordinary deposit account reversed; the 
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bank has become the creditor, not the debtor. The customer instead of re-, 
ceiving interest on the daily balance at his credit, pays interest on the daily 
balance at his debit. And, inasmuch as it is not what is called an overdrawn 
account, but a secured account, the borrower gets the benefit of a reduced 
rate of interest. This system of lending money to the manufacturing and 
trading cummunities was found to work so well, it was adopted by all the 
banks. Their balance-sheets showed that their loans upon cash credit bonds 
formed a large part of their business. No one will deny that the industries of 
the country would develop by these cash credit arrangements. It needed 
capital to sink its coal pits, to build its factories, and its furnaces, to finance 
its imports and it exports, to build ships; in a word, to create and develop 
industries which are now the source of the country’s wealth. “Cash credits are 
applicable to a class of transactions totally different from those which give 
rise to bills of exchange; one difference being that bills of exchange arise out 
of the transfer of commodities and are payable in one sum at a fixed date, 
while cash credits are not issued on the transfer of commodities, or on any 
previous transactions, and are not repayable in one sum at a fixed date, but are 
a continuous working account.” 

There is no doubt that in Scotland the old cash credit account, guaranteed 
by two or more good names, is not so extensively used now as formerly. It 
has been, to some extent superseded by other forms of credit. And this 
characteristic feature of our system of banking has also been adopted, in 
modified forms, by English bankers. I am not aware that it has been adopted, 
pure and simple, by any English bank. The result of my enquiry rather tends 
to show that in England there are stipulations and conditions and annual 
charges attached to personally guaranteed accounts, which are wholly un- 
known in Scotland. 

The chief characteristic features of Scotch banking, then, are (1) its right 
of issue, (2) its branch system, made possible by the one-pound note, and 
(3) its mode of making advances on what is known as the cash credit account, 

Owing to there being only ten banks in Scotland, they have another dis- 
tinctive and very important feature; they have a fixed tariff of charges for 
interest, discount, and commission. They agree among themselves to charge 
uniform rates, which vary with the Bank of England official rate. This the 
English banks (or American National banks), from their very number could 
never do, There are many minor differences between English and Scotch 
banking. 

There are 1,136 branch banks in Scotland, for a population of four and a 
half millions; that is, a bank office, established for every 4,000 of the popula- 
tion. In England it is a bank for every 7,300 of the population. A quarter of a 
century ago the difference was much greater. The Scotch banks and their 
many branches are all managed from ten head offices. This has made it 
possible for them to act together, and conduct their general business on 
similar lines, throughout the whole of Scotland. The knowledge circulated 
among the banks by mutual co-operation has been of great value in checking 
undue speculation and the discount of fictitious bills. 

In Seotch banking there is no special feature so far as the discounting of 
bills is concerned, or the granting of advances against security, or giving of 
unsecured overdrafts. 


How RUNS ON THE BANKS ARE PREVENTED. 


It may be well to explain how we provide against a sudden and unexpected 
withdrawal of deposits, or extraordinary presentation, in time of panic, of 
our note issue—in short, a run on the bank. First of all there are the gold 
sovereigns in the bank’s own safes, which may amount to £8,000,000, held 
against the notes in question, but not legally hynothecated. Secondly, the 
Seotch banks all keep large balances at the Bank of England, and with other 
London bankers. Thirdly, they lend large amounts to London bill brokers, at call, 
or at three or four days’ notice, and in security of these loans they hold batches 
of bank bills duly endorsed, or a mixture of bank and trade bills, the latter 
being approved, or in other words the best paper of its kind. Fourthly. the 
banks lend large sums also to London stock brokers from account to account, 
that is for periods of fourteen days, and in security there are held stocks and 
shares duly transferred to the banks, and greater in value than the amount 
of the loans. 

In addition to these four lines of defence, all the banks have large holdings 
of British Government and other gilt-edged and immediately realizible se- 
curities, realizable on the London market on a day’s notice. It may probably be 
taken as approximately correct to say that the Scotch banks have about fifty 
per cent. of their whole liabilities covered by the five lines of defence just 
mentioned. The other half of their deposits, capital and reserve funds, is lent 
out on bills discounted, cash credits, overdrafts with or without security, and 
loans to customers on stock exchange or other securities. 

We have seen that the Scotch banks have done much for the development 
of the industries of the country. They have also done well for their share- 
holders, Their paid-up capital in 1904 was £9.302.000; their surplus reserve 
funds £8,021,000, that is eighty-six per cent. of their capital. After deduction 
of four per cent. interest on capital and reserves, the banks earned a further 
profit of fully ten per cent. on their capital, or about eighteen shillings, 
seven pence per cent. on their deposits. In the matter of market values, too, 
the shares stand relatively high; those of the Scotch banks last vear stood, 
Overhead, at 234 per cent., as against English joint stock banks 222 per cent. 
and Trish banks 196 per cent. 

During the last half century there were two bank failures, the Western 
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Bank of Scotland in 1857 and the City of Glasgow Bank in 1878, both owing to 
reckless departure from the recognized rules of banking. The shareholders 
——- very seriously, but the depositors and holders of notes were paid 
in full. 


O.iver S. Bonp, of Toledo, Ohio: Mr. President, I move that the thanks 
of this association be extended to Mr. Blythe for his most excellent address. 

The motion was numerously seconded, and the question being taken it 
was unanimously agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the pleasure of listening to an ad- 
dress on Practical Benefits of Membership in the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, by Mr. Walker Hill, President Mechanics’ American National Bank, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
ADDRESS OF WALKER HILL, PRESIDENT MECHANICS-AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOovlIs. 


Mr. President and Fellow Members of the American Bankers’ Association— 
In considering the benefits of membership in the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation it is proper to inquire into the origin and purposes of the association 

its daily work and the character of its membership; and there is no mor: 
appropriate place to consider the origin and purposes of the American Bankers 
Association than the city of Washington, the Federal capital of the country, 
for one of the principal purposes had in view in organizing the association 
in 1875, was to aid the Federal Government in resuming specie payments: 
and it is not claiming too much to say that the association gave most val- 
uable aid to the Government in putting its currency on a gold basis. Thus 
at the very beginning of its career this association set before itself a wis: 
and patriotic purpose, and from that day to this, it as a body, and its mem- 
bers as individuals, have given freely to the Government valuable assistance 
in carrying out every financial measure which the Government has under- 
taken. Indeed, the aid which the members of this association has given to 
the authorities officially charged with the financial interests of the country, 
has been not only frequent and valuable, but in many instances that assis- 
tance has been practically indispensable, for had not the Government’s pru- 
posals met with the approval of the American Bankers’ Association and most 
of its members, those proposals would have been so discredited, both in this 
country and abroad, that they would have been incapable of execution. This 
association, therefore, has not only an honorable origin, but it has ever since 
taken a creditable part in the financial problems of this country. Indeed, 
there are few, if any, other similar associations that have rendered mors 
continuous and valuable services to the Government. Think for a moment 
how much simpler and more successfully met would have been the prob- 
lems of that greatest of Treasury Secretaries, Salmon P. Chase, if he could 
have calied to his assistance an organization such as is the American Bankers’ 
Association of to-day. The daily work of this association is of practical 
benefit to its members, though it may be impossible to measure that value 
in dollars and cents. But that the services of the association in detecting 
and capturing criminals who prey on banks, and thus deters crimes against 
banks, is of substantial pecuniary benefit to the members of this associa- 
tion, must be admitted. Those members who are the victims of some crime. 
and find the cost of running down and prosecuting the criminal borne by this 
association, have a keen appreciation, which can be measured in dollars and 
cents, of the value of the membership in this association. ; 

But that those members who are not thus made to realize the value oi 
their membership are nevertheless directly benefited through their member- 
ship, there can be no question. The report of the protective committee leaves 
no doubt of the fact that membership in the American Bankers’ Association 
protects to some extent against the criminal classes. 

There may be some members who find in the work of the protective com- 
mittee the principal value of their membership; but not all are of this opinion. 
That the work of this committee may be, and often is, of very great pecuniary 
value to individual members, is a feature of membership in the association 
that all appreciate; but I believe that most of the members feel that if this 
committee were abolished and the work that it does altogether abandoned 
by the association there would still remain important work for it to do, and 
a material advantage in its membership. 

Our friends, the lawyers, do not maintain bar associations to protect them- 
selves against wrongdoers, but to elevate the standards of their profession 
and compel its members to observe their obligations to clients and their 
duties to the courts. And so the members of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation must not consider the sole advantage of membership in_ it to lie in 
such protection as it may afford against the criminal classes. The standing 
committees on uniform laws, currency legislation, bankers’ money orders, 
and education, as well as the protective committee, do work of pecuniary 
value to the members of the association. ? 

If the American Bankers’ Association had not originated in a patriotic 
purpose, and had no proud past, and its day-to-day work were of no value. 
membership in it would yet be a distinct and positive advantage, for it must 
be worth a great deal to any man engaged in important work requiring in- 
telligence and broad views, to be associated with his successful fellow-workers, 
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for in work of the kind referred to—and banking is of that kind—there is 
much of importance that can only be learned by association with those of 
character and ability who are engaged in the same work; and I venture to 
say that there is no association in this country of the same general character 
as the American Bankers’ Association whose members stand higher in point 
of character and ability, and have a better knowledge of their business and 
the conditions which affect it favorably or unfavorably, or who are actuated by 
1 more patriotic spirit when their work affects the public, than the members 
of the American Bankers’ Association. I am equally positive in declaring that 
mere membership in any body composed of such men must be a distinct, it 
not a measurable, benefit to each member and each member of such an asso- 
ciation should realize that he is benefited and should cultivate a feeling of 
pride in his membership. 

The work of the American banker is extending farther and farther every 
day, and becoming more and more of public importance, as the railroads bring 
all parts of the country closer and closer together, and our flag rises here 
and there in far-away countries; and each day the need of the American 
banker for a better knowledge of distant peoples and more accurate infor- 
mation as to their ways and commercial needs, and the routes of commerce 
ind its laws, increases; and membership in the American Bankers’ Association 
will afford a means by which many of these needs can be easily acquired, 
tor its members include many who know most about these things and are 
doing successfully the banking business of this country; and to whom else 
could one turn with more likelihood of receiving valuable aid in these matters? 

But although you may not feel the need of that protection which the 
American Bankers’ Association undoubtedly affords its members, nor attain 
through it a broader and a better view of the commerce of the country, it 
should give you a proper pride of caste, for when you consider the origin of 
the association, the honorable part in the history of our country which bankers 
have played, and the number and character of the members who now compose 
this association, you may properly feel that banking as conducted in the 
United States is a creditable calling and worthily represented by the American 
Bankers’ Association; and feeling this, who can deny you the pride which 
such reflections justly bring? 

For these reasons and because the honorable and important business of 
banking in the United States should continue to be fittingly represented among 
the commercial bodies of the world, let us maintain the character and im- 
portance of the American bankers’ Association as evidenced by its origin, its 
history and the character and number of its members. 


CALL oF SEcTIONS, NortH, Soutnu, EAST AND WEST. 


JoHNn G. Frercuer, of Little Rock, Arkansas: Mr. President, I had no 
idea of saying a word here to-day, but when the South is called I want it 
distinctly understood that your humble servant is present and always has 
a good word to say for that section. I hate a man who does not love his 
own native soil, I hate a man that does not admire his own people. I hail 
from the South. I had not a moment’s notice that I was going to be called 
on, and if any one else from the South had responded before me I would 
have had nothing to say. 

We live in the land of cotton. We live in a land where God Almighty 
has given us sunshine and rain, and I can say also reasonable prosperity. 
We live in peace down there. As you all know, we have had a terrible time 
there in the last fifty years, but we are now coming to the front. We are 
progressing now. When people imagine that the negroes of the South are 
idle and the whites are in turmoil, they are mistaken. We live down there 
in peace with our former slaves, former masters and slaves now work side 
by side for the upbuilding of that country and the advance and prosperity 
of this great republic of ours. 

Last year we raised over 14,000,000 bales of cotton. In the days of slavery 
we never raised over 4,000,000 bales. See what free labor is doing for that 
country! That 14,000,000 bales of cotton was worth over $700,000,000 in gold. 
The seed from that cotton was worth more than $70,000,000. So you see 
the seed that comes out of the cotton is worth more than the gold 
that is dug from any State in this Union. As a matter of fact, cotton does 
more for the human family in the way of giving employment than any other 
commodity on the face of the earth. From the time that the plow starts in 
the spring employment is given through the summer, during its cultiva- 
tion and during picking time, until it is finally ginned and shipped to all 
the world. It not only gives employment to the workers in the field, but 
it gives employment to workers on the steamboats and the railroads, and 
then, later, when the cotton arrives in England, or wherever it is manu- 
Tactured, it gives employment to the mill workers there. But we are manu- 
tacturing cotton goods in the South now. Just think, over 2,000,000 bales 
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of that cotton is now spun in the Scuth, as against 2,000,000 bales of it 
spun in the North. So in our entire country we spin over 4,000,000 bales 
of cotton. Sixty-one per cent. of that cotton is shipped abroad. That means 
$300,000,000 of money. That attends to our balance of trade and the ex- 
changes between Great Britain and the United States. 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. FLetcuer (continuing): Gentlemen, my time is up; I have been 
called down. I did not tell you all I wanted to about the South, but the 
cotton question is a great question in this country. 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. FLETCHER (continuing): I simply want to add that the South is 
in the Union and she is there to stay. When this country is invaded, re- 
member what I say to-day, you will see the men of the South rallying around 
the flag, as they did in Mexico and at New Orleans. 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. FLETCHER: I beg your pardon for trespassing, but coming from the 
South I felt it incumbent to say one word. Let me tell you— 

Mr. BENNETT, of Boston: Mr. President— 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Bennett is recognized. 

Mr. BENNETT: I have some diffidence in speaking because I am simply 
a delegate coming here as a director in a small-sized bank in the city in 
which I live. Some of the gentlemen here are not accustomed to think, even, 
in less than millions of dollars; but I felt I must get up and assure you that 
Boston is still on the map. 

Mr. FLETCHER: Just one minute. I have a boy at Harvard College to-day. 
I am not boasting, but it shows you the feeling we have in the South. We 
love this country because it is our country. I am glad to see my friend 
from Boston get up. Let me tell you— 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman is out of order— 

Mr. FLeTcHeER: Let me tell you—anything I can say or add to the com- 
fort and pleasure of this convention I will do it. I do not believe in be- 
longing to a crowd that says “aye” to everything. I did not agree with the 
gentleman from Georgia in his resolution— 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. FLETCHER: I am done. I thank you for your kind attention. 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman from Boston is recognized. 

Mr. BENNETT: I am very glad to listen to the gentleman from Arkansas; 
and, like most of the speakers here, at some time during the course of his 
remarks he gets around to Plymouth Rock or the Pilgrims, of Boston. I 
am a director in an institution in Boston and I had not taken very much 
interest in it, but since hearing the address of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency yesterday I have concluded to take an interest in it. In fact, my case 
is very much like that of one of two drummers who met upon the street, 
and one said to the other, “Tom, how is business?” Tom said, “Pretty good; 
I have an interest in the business now.” “I congratulate you,” said the other. 
“When did it happen?” “Yesterday the boss called me into the office and he 
said, ‘Tom, if you don’t take more interest in the business I will discharge 
you.’ ” 

Now, when I took some stock in the bank to please a friend I supposed 
I was purely ornamental, but I find the rugged and wholesome utterances 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and the bank examiners have put a dif- 
ferent interpretation upon it, and I propose to take an interest in it. 

Boston does not always get the credit that it deserves. When I first 
began to know about business matters, about twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
there were fifty-two National banks in Boston. Now there are but thirty 
National banks. But you notice when Mr. Vanderlip was talking yesterday 
and wished to place the highest enconium upon the Middle States, he said 
that some time or other the Middle States would be as important an in- 
vestment center as Boston. 

In Government reports and printed books the population of Boston is 
500,000 or 600,000. As a matter of fact it is a million and a half. I went 
to Chicago with some gentlemen once and somebody assured us that our 
welcome was 120 miles long and ten miles wide. Boston has not taken in 
suburbs to that extent. There have been differences of opinion as to the 
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ringing of the curfew bell and as to the issuing of liquor licenses and so on, 
and so the individuality of the little municipalities around about has been 
maintained; but in ten miles around Boston there are a million and a half 
of people, and there is more wealth per capita than in any other city in 
the United States. 

I am aware that the bank deposits accumulate in New York city, and 
one of the most amazing things that was told us yesterday by the Secretary 
of the Treasury was that the commerce passing by Detroit is greater than 
the commerce of New York, London and Liverpool combined. Another thing 
which I notice particularly about that is that the commerce passes by, it 
does not stop there. And so with the deposits in New York city, as com- 
pared with the wealth of Boston. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to tell you that Boston is still on the map, and 
the things which we are particularly proud of are not that it is near Ply- 
mouth Rock and Bunker Hill alone, not that it has Harvard College, to which 
my friend refers with pride as the place where his son is; not that it is 
the greatest investment center in the United States, but that it is in the 
same country which contains New York, Chicago, Detroit, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, the same country which is becoming the greatest nation on the face 
of the earth. 

THE PRESIDENT: I hope the members will understand that we are glad to 
hear from all of them, we are glad to hear from any member present as to 
the business conditions in their respective sections of the United States. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois: Mr. President, I come from a State which I 
feel proud of; a State which gave the nation Lincoln and I live a little south 
of where Grant lived. John A. Logan also came from our State and many 
other distinguished men whom you all know of. We are proud of them. 
They are now dead and gone, but we have about 5,000,000 left. Perhaps the 
great majority of them are good and sturdy farmers. While we do not raise 
cotton, we do raise corn and hay and stock, and we are being heard ccm- 
mercially in that way. I am glad to say that our crops this year are very 
flourishing and our State generally is in a most flourishing condition. I 
simply want to give you this report from Illinois. 

O. H. Havitz, President Merchants’ National Bank, St. Cloud, Minnesota: 
Mr. President, from the rolling prairies of her southern boundaries to the 
evergreen forests of her northern line, the hum of the wheels of her manu- 
facturing plant, and the lowing of kine ascend to Heaven a powerful an- 
them, indicative of the happiness, prosperity and gratitude of the people 
living in Minnesota, the bread and butter State. 

We are a State of diversified industries, a State of no total failures. 
We will ship products from our State this year ranging from catnip leaves 
to 21,000,000 tons of iron ore. Cattle bred within our State in competition 
with the world capture the first prizes. The Father of Waters rises within 
our State and it and other streams turn the wheels of manufacture, furnish- 
ing cheap power and creating innumerable industries which, in turn, dis- 
pense immense sums to their employees. Our farmers raise and market 
almost all the products of an American farm. We are a State that is an 
empire within ourselves, not dependent on- any State or country for our 
maintenance; we can furnish the necessities and most of the luxuries of 
life, and also confer culture and intellectual development if necessary for a 
complete existence, from the cradle to the grave. A child born in the State 
of Minnesota may be nourished upon the purest milk in the world, coming 
from the product of 2,000,000 dairy cows. As he grows older that child’s 
life will be sustained on edibles produced in the State of Minnesota, from 
breakfast foods to moose meat; he will be clothed in clothing manufactured 
from the fleece of Minnesota sheep; he will be educated from our sixteen 
million dollar public school fund; he may be enrolled in our College of 
Agriculture and associated there with people who come from all over the 
United States, from Maine to California, and from foreign countries. He 
may become one of the princes of humanity, and care-free, a Minnesota 
farmer. At our university he may imbibe of any profession which he may 
choose, or he can enter many successful manufacturing industries now es- 
tablished in the State, which build anything from a fish-hook to a whale- 
back vessel. We can furnish him a help-meet from among the fairest women 
of the Union; he can spend his days in a land fanned by the health-giving 
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breezes which filter through our pine forests, and when he has passed away 
we will erect upon his grave a monument of time-enduring granite. 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HaAvitt (continuing): In conclusion I want to say that the demand 
for mechanics and laborers was never so great or wages so high as now 
in Minnesota; that a large percentage of the working men own their own 
homes. These being facts, it necessarily follows that the banking business 
is pleasant and profitable. The North Star State sends her sister States a 
greeting. She hopes you are all enjoying the same prosperity. 

Mr. Moses, of Kansas: Mr. President, the West is naturally modest, be- 
ing composed of the children of the East and South and North sent west to 
open up that once uninhabited territory, to carve out an empire greater than 
any in the world. What she has done is a matter of history. Over twenty- 
four States and Territories now exist in that section, and in-agriculture 
and minerals and cattle the West is now equalling or exceeding the Hast. 

In my own State, a small part of the “Great American Desert” we have 
to-day 489 State banks, eighteen private banks, and 171 National banks, 
with a capital of over $20,000,000. We have deposits over $118,000,000, with 
loans over $89,000,000, an increase in loans of over $8,000,000 last year, and 
with over $47,000,000 in cash—over thirty-nine per cent. of the deposits. 

Kansas is now in a normal condition; her pulse beats regularly and her 
people are happy. For the past seven years she has made more progress 
than in any fourteen years previously. Kansas has always been loyal, it 
has always been a foremost State in the progress of civilization and the 
rights of all mankind. She stands to-day as the beacon light and the 
tower from which springs all of the good, and I might say all of the evil, 
which in the end is sifted out and is for the betterment of mankind. She 
contributes liberally to everything for the advancement of the East, not only 
in insurance, but is willing at all times to give to all of these institutions 
enough for them to live upon well, but she is opposed to any one hundred 
thousand dollar banquet or million dollar summer residence of any presi- 
dents of insurance companies. 

Mr. Burewyn, of North Carolina: Mr. President, twenty years ago it 
was my fortune to attend a meeting of the American Bankers’ Association. 
It was then in order for the call of sections to be made as now, and I sat 
there representing a bank in North Carolina, and listened, among other 
speeches, to a speech from a gentleman from Massachusetts and heard him 
say what that State was, that it really comprised more wealth than was 
embraced in eight or ten of the Southern States; and I felt, sir, that it was 
proper for me on that occasion to remain silent. Twenty years from that 
time, to-day, I feel differently about it. I can say to the delegates present 
here to-day that our Southern land in the last four years has increased its 
taxable property $225,000,000 a year. It is not only locality and our ma- 
terial progress that we are proud of, but we are proud of the character of 
our population, of our people down there. We have down there, sir, men 
who work hard, live quietly and unostentatiously, and die poor. But, sir, 
although they do not leave legacies large in the way of money, they leave 
valuable legacies in the way of character, and that is better than the ac- 
cumulation of money. 

As our friend from Arkansas has sdid, we of the South are devoted to 
the Union, no longer is there any North and South, East and West; in spirit, 
we are one people. But I differ from our friend from Arkansas in one thing 
he said. I am a democrat, and always have been, but if the question were 
to come before me I would vote for a subsidy from beginning to end. We 
have to protect our foreign possessions, and how can we do it without ships 
and sailors? In case of a foreign war how could you get the men on the 
Philippine Islands or on Hawaii or our other foreign possessions unless we 
had the ships? I am in favor of subsidizing them and making us a great 
country— 

A Union of hearts, a Union of hands, 
A Union of States no one may sever, 

A Union of thoughts, a Union of men, 
The American Union forever. 


Mr. Livinestone, of Michigan: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention—I am not going to occupy your time at this late hour with a lengthy 
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speech about the wonders of Michigan. You will probably remember what 
has been said about Michigan—‘If you want to see a beautiful peninsula, 
look around you.” I will not occupy your time in telling you about our 
wonderful copper mines, which exceed all others in richness and value. What 
I want to do is to extend an invitation to the American Bankers’ Association 
here assembled to meet in the city of Detroit in 1907. 

I had hoped to come here and extend an invitation to you to meet with 
us next year, but unfortunately, on account of some complications which 
have arisen in our hotel facilities, a number being under construction, and 
it not being certain exactly when they will be completed, we have thought 
it advisable, in order to be absolutely sure to be able to take care of you 
all, to invite you to meet with us in 1907 rather than next year. I want to 
extend this invitation as a caveat, to forestall any others that may come in 
for that particular year. 

I assure you that the bankers of the State of Michigan and the city of 
Detroit, those of us who live there, and who think it is the most beautiful 
city in the United States, will do their best to entertain you and make your 
stay there pleasant if you honor us with the convention. We certainly have 
a hospitable people, and my friend Russel, sitting back there on the platform, 
at one time said that we have the most beautiful women in the United States. 
Each and all of us extend to you a hearty invitation and assure you that 
all the hospitality for which Michigan is noted will be extended to you in 
1907 if you will kindly consider our request to hold your convention in Detroit 
at that time. 

I thank you very much for your attention. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. President, may I make a response of one minute in 
behalf of a gentleman from Spokane, Washington? 

THE PRESIDENT: We wilil be glad to hear you. 

THE DELEGATE (reading): Response by D. W. Twohy, President of the 
Old National Bank of Spokane. 

Washington is the richest State in the Union. We have the most pro- 
ductive soil—which will grow sixty bushels of wheat to the acre—finer fruit 
than New York—and all agricultural products in abundance. Our fisheries 
supply a large portion of the country. We have more timber than Michigan, 
Wisconsin or Minnesota ever had, and are only just beginning to manufac- 
ture it. We have more coal than Pennsylvania, more iron than Minnesota; 
forty per cent. of the lead produced in the country comes from the Coeur 
d’Alene District of Idaho, 100 miles from Spokane. In the production of 
precious metals we will soon outstrip Colorado. We are doubling our popu- 
lation every five years, and hope to do better. 

Mr. THATCHER, Of Denver, Colorado: Mr. President, Colorado is far away 
from these old States. We have been hearing about their advantages, and 
I would be glad to make a few remarks in behalf of Colorado. We have 
had some trouble in our State in the last year or two. We have been cursed 
with labor troubles and damned by politics, but we are all right now. Our 
Supreme Court has taken jurisdiction of things; in fact, has taken juris- 
diction of everything from a dog fight to an election, and has settled af- 
fairs, so that we now have peace and prosperity. 

I want to say a word about our products and resources, something that 
all bankers want to hear about. You may talk about your cotton and your 
corn and everything else, but you have to find a market for all of these 
things, and you over-produce them at times. But you do not over-produce 
gold, and that is our main product. This year, 1905, will be a banner year 
with us. We are producing now in three-quarters of the year passed at the 
rate of over $30,000,000 of gold per year, to say nothing of other minerals 
such as copper and zine and lead. You observe that I have not mentioned 
silver, because I do not want to cause a panic in the convention, although 
we produce a little silver too. 

Outside of that, gentlemen, I wish to call your attention particularly to 
the fact that we are not exclusively a mining country; we are now engaged 
largely in the production of sugar beets. Less than five years ago there 
was not a sugar beet planted in the State of Colorado, to-day there are 50,000 
acres of beets planted, and our products from sugar beets range from $12,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000 this year. From that you can see that we are not 
entirely a mineral State. 
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I wish to state to you bankers who occasionally take a vacation, when 
you cannot find anything better to do, that we will be glad to see you in 
Colorado; we will be glad to have you follow the example of our worthy 
and honored President and come out and hunt for bears or any other kind 
of game, and you will find that it is less dangerous than going to Wall street. 

Mr. Cook, of Hawaii: Mr. President, I want to speak for the western 
West, one of the United States’ insular possessions, although we did not come 
into the Union through blood, but by annexation. 

We have a country that is only a little larger than the State of Con- 
necticut, about 6,000 square miles. We are 2,000 miles from the western 
coast. We have four banks there that are all members of the American 
Bankers’ Association, that many in Honolulu and also three banks on other 
islands. I cannot boast of minerals for Hawaii, I cannot boast of great 
capital there, but I can boast about one thing, and that is our sugar. Our 
production of sugar amounts to almost 400,000 tons; it has doubled since 
annexation took place. Before annexation was a reality our people were 
loyal. I was not born in Boston or Massachusetts or Connecticut, but my 
mother came from Massachusetts and my father came from Connecticut. I 
was born in the Islands. My father and mother went out there as mis- 
sionaries, 

The hospitality which Washington has given to us is more, probably than 
I can offer in the Hawaiian Islands, although we would like to have you 
come out there. 

I have been glad that so much has been said about American shipping. 
I would iike to invite the American Bankers’ Association to meet in Hawaii, 
but we will have to postpone that meeting there until you build more ships, 
because the laws of the United States will not allow you to travel on half 
a dozen foreign ships and you could not leave the Islands without taking 
passage on an American ship. We have had some dozen ships carry our 
sugar and corn, because the Panama Canal is not yet completed. We were 
obliged to make a contract for American ships to carry our sugar to the 
ports in Mexico and then cross by railroads, and then on to New York in 
vessels. The company has agreed to deliver it in thirty-five days from the 
Islands. We have been obliged in the past to ship overland in that way, 
and it is expensive to send our sugar over the land at the rate of $11.50 
a ton. 

I hope very much that the American Bankers’ Association will at some 
time in the future, however, meet in Honolulu. We can offer you a climate, 
if we cannot offer you anything else. We can also offer you beautiful scenery. 
We may not be able to offer you such hotels and modern improvements as 
you have here. But we hope to see you there sometime. 

Mr. BAiLtey: Mr. President, I wish to extend my sympathy to my friend 
here who has not been born in Massachusetts or New York or Connecticut, 
and therefore needs to be born again. I come from that region which Lin- 
coln used to call the State of Allegheny. We make the iron mines of our 
friends from Michigan, That is we make the machinery to develop them, 
and we develop the gold mines of Colorado. We make electrical equipments 
used all over the United States, and we build bridges across the rivers of the 
world; we build the electric roads that run in London. So if you want to 
find the hub, that is the real center of all these industries that have been 
mentioned here, come to Pittsburg. If you come after night you will likely 
feel very much like the Irishman did who had just come over from the old 
country. Two Irishmen came to this country, and in the morning one got 
up a little ahead of the other. There was a fire and the fire engines were 
going past, and the Irishman says to his friend, “Mike, Mike, get up, they 
are moving hell, and two loads have already gone by.” So that is the way 
Pittsburg looks after night. If you want to get to the middle of things, as 
it were, come down to Allegheny. 

THE PRESIDENT: The convention will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

Accordingly, at 1:30 o’clock p. m., the convention adjourned until Friday, 
October 12, 1905, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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THIRD DAYS’ PROCEEDINGS. 


CoLUMBIA THEATER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 13, 1905. 


The convention was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. by the President, 
Mr. E. F. Swinney. 


PRAYER BY THE REVEREND Dr. D. J. STAFFoRD. 


Almighty and Everlasting God, we lift our hearts in gratitude to Thee. 
We thank Thee for that great national prosperity and for all the graces and 
favors which Thou hast showered down upon us. Protect us in the hour of 
our triumph as Thou didst in the hour of our danger. Save us from the 
dangers of riches. Give us the grace to use our great resources and our 
great wealth for works of humanity, charity and philanthropy, that in all 
things we may glorify Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now be glad to hear from any delegates present 
on practical banking questions. 


INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS.—ADDRESS OF C. F. ALLIS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention—I appreciate most thor- 
oughly the honor of addressing the national convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, an association that has done so much, directly and 
indirectly, to establish the present high credit of our National Government. 

The subject upon which I wish to say a word is the insurance or guaranty 
of National bank deposits. 

The suggestion of insurance when applied to bank deposits has a taint, 
a suggestion, a presumption, that is not pleasant to any of us. Our banks 
are solvent, our deposits are as safe as those in the Sub-Treasury; but, on the 
other hand, we must all recognize the widespread, almost universal, distrust 
that, whether expressed or not, lies deep down in the hearts of the average 
depositor. A stranger coming to your town with $1,000 in his pocket will 
carry it several days, if not weeks, all the time enquiring which is the safest 
bank, the strongest and best managed. This distrust should not exist. 
National banks, as their name implies, should be as strong as the nation; their 
solvency should not be questioned. 

Our Government has protected the bill holder absolutely, why should it 
not protect the depositor? 

The present generation know nothing of an unsecured currency, it is to 
them ancient history—but we older bankers recall the time when every five 
hundred dollars of miscellaneous currency had one or more counterfeit or 
Pare notes in it, or others below par or worthless because the bank had 
ailed. 

The National Currency Act changed this over forty years ago and not a 
dollar has been lost since. 

Now, I would have the Government go a step farther and make the 
deposits in all National banks absolutely secure from loss. and it can be done 
without any new machinery and at a very small cost. This is no dream, no 
sentimental theory that would be fine if it were feasible. It is as simple as 
the insurance of your house or your life. As officers and directors we are 
all under a great responsibility and I think that we should “reason together” 
and ask ourselves what legislation can be enacted that will confer the greatest 
good upon the greatest number. 

This is not a new subject to me. In 1897, eight years ago, I addressed our 
group convention upon this question, and believe that this convention can do 
no greater service to the country at large than to secure the insurance of 
National bank deposits. 

From a selfish point of view, it would pay. The National banks would 
attract deposits that would much more than repay the small tax upon them. 
The National system would stand out as the only system of banking in the 
world (as far as I know) where the bill holder and the depositor were pro- 
tected from loss. 

Many bankers object to insurance of deposits; they don’t believe in the 
principle; they say that the strong banks would be called upon to protect 
the weaker ones. My answer is that some of our strongest banks have been 
the victims of senseless runs which have taxed their resources for days, even 
when assisted by directors and friendly competitors. There would be no runs 
if deposits were guaranteed by a fund in the hands of the United States 
Treasurer. 


WovuLtp Not ENncourAGeE RECKLESS BANKING. 


Others say it would encourage reckless banking. This could not be, for 
the Receiver must collect the assets, and assess the stockholders one hundred 
per cent. if necessary; the banker loses his bank and his reputation besides, 
but the deficit comes out of this guarantee fund. 

Without further preliminaries let us get down to business. How much 
money will be required, and what will it cost the banks? 

In the last report of the Comptroller we learn that the aggregate of 
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claims proven during the last forty years has been in round numbers, $105,- 
000,000; upon these claims the Receivers themselves have paid 78-11 per cent. 
The loss therefore to depositors was an average of 21.89 per cent., or about 
$575,000 annually. This we all think has been a great loss, an awful loss, and 
so it is; but let us analyze these forty years. 

Forty years ago we had just emerged from a civil war that for four years 
had taxed the resources of the North until our national debt exceeded 2,000 
millions. Business in every line was demoralized by fictitious profits, inflated 
currency and fabulous prices. 

The National banking system was established that our Government might 
find a market for her bonds. To-day we pay 103% for a two per cent. bond 
and get par in currency. Then we paid par or less for a six per cent. bond 
and received ninety per cent. in currency, but the six per cent. interest was 
payable in gold, and the gold we sold for a premium of from two to three 
per cent. to nearly three for one, or twelve to fifteen per cent. on the cost of 
the bond. 

I speak of this only to show how attractive the system was, and many an 
inexperienced group of men organized a National bank. Under such con- 
ditions the losses would of necessity be large and the risks unwarranted. 

Then during these forty years we have had four years of heavy losses on 
account of special depression, 1867, 1873, 1892, 1893. If we deduct the losses 
of these four years and make an average for thirty-six years, and we have 
an average loss of $440,000 instead of $575,000. 

Now, let us take the last five years. During the years 1900-1-2-3-4, the 
Receivers have in some cases paid the depositors in full and the _ stock- 
holders a small percentage on their stock, but they have paid the other de- 
positors 97.69 per cent. In other words, the depositors have lost an average 
of 2.31 per cent. of their money. 

Upon this basis (the losses of the last five years) the average loss of 
forty years would have been only about $52,000 per annum. 

Let us look at the last five years from another point of view. In 1900, 
while there were only three banks placed in the hands of a Receiver, the 
claims proven were over $4,800,000, but the deposits were all paid by the 
Receiver, one hundred per cent. and a small dividend to stockholders. 

In 1901 four banks failed, but the loss was only 11.41 or $63,404. In 1902 
three banks failed, but the loss was only 13-100 of one per cent.—$518.98. In 
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1903 and 1904 one each year, the Receiver paid depositors in full 100 cents. A 
total loss to depositors in five years of only $63,922.98. 

I have given you an idea in a general way as to the amount of money 
required. Now what will it cost? 

Mr. James C. Hallock, of Brooklyn, in a recent article suggests that the 
tax now paid upon circulating notes shall be used by the United States Treas- 
urer (after paying the expenses of the Comptroller’s Department) to create 
a fund which shall be held by the Treasurer as a guaranty of deposits, 

This had never occurred to me, because I thought it impracticable to ask 
that the Government do more than act as custodian of the fund, subject to 
the drafts of the Comptroller after the Receiver of a failed bank had 
exhausted the assets and the stockholders’ liability. 

Let us see for a moment what $100 contributed by each bank annually 
during the last five years would have done in the way of protecting depositors. 

In 1900 there were 3,606 banks in active operation; $100 contributed by 
each would have amounted to $360,600, but there was no loss to depositors, the 
receivers paid them in full. In 1901 there were 3,981; $100 each would have 
brought in $398,100. The losses this year were $63,404. In 1902 there were 
4,337 banks, and $100 from each would have brought $443,700, but the losses 
were only 13-100 of one per cent.—$518.98. In 1903 there were 4,756 banks; 
$100 from each would have brought $475,600, but there were no losses. In 
1904 there were 5,184 banks; $100 from each would have brought $518,400, and 
there were no losses. 

At $100 from each bank an aggregate of $2,186,400 would have been con- 
tributed, against which we have a loss of $63,922.98 in the five years, a net 
gain of $2,122,477. 

An annual assessment of $250 upon each bank during the last forty years 
would have more than paid the average annual loss to depositors. 

I believe I have proven to your satisfaction that it is not a difficult matter, 
this insurance of National bank deposits, nor would it be an expensive luxury. 

I have given this subject quite a little study, and my suggestion is that 
the National banks ask of Congress for the enactment of a law instructing 
the Comptroller to assess and collect from every National bank in January, 
1906, the sum of $100, and every six months thereafter the sum of $50, the 
money so collected to be placed in the hands of the United States Treasurer 
and subject to the drafts of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

In case of failure a Receiver will be appointed and will realize for the 
depositors all that is possible out of the assets and from the stockholders, 
the same as now; but the deficit, if there should be any, would be paid from 
this fund by the Comptroller. 

There would be some delay in payment, but a Receiver’s certificate would 
not be much below par, and could be sold. 

If these assessments should not be sufficient to pay the losses, I would 
have further authority given the Comptroller to assess and collect a tax of 
1-100 of one per cent. on the deposits (the average for the preceding six 
months), not more than two assessments to be made during any calendar 
year. The aggregate of all deposits in National banks—individual, due to 
banks, United States Government, etc., exceeds $5,000,000,000, and this small 
tax, 1-100 of one per cent. would yield over $500,000 each assessment, A 
bank having a deposit of $1,000,000 would pay $100. 

The assessment of $150 upon each bank in 1906 would bring $863,550, and 
$100 in 1907, and thereafter would bring not less than $575,000. 

It would seem, therefore, that the first assessment suggested, or $100 per 
annum for each bank after 1906, would be more than enough. At least the 
experience of the past five years would lead us to think that in a few years 
there would be from three to five millions in this fund, and I would have 
the Comptroller invest practically all of it in Government bonds, with power 
to sell as needed. 

It will be noticed at once that all banks, large and small, pay the same 
amount—$100 each, after 1906. Some may object to this, but the insurance is 
richly worth $100 to the smallest bank and the smaller the bank the more 
valuable this protection is to them. 

Statistics show that the smaller banks when placed in the hands of a 
Receiver pay a less percentage of their deposits than the larger banks. 

There is one restriction that to my mind must become a part of the 
proposed amendment, and that is, there should be a limit to the rate of 
interest which National banks should be allowed to pay on deposits. 

Some will consider this an unnecessary interference, a reflection upon our 
ability to manage our respective institutions, but from my point of view it 
is a very important provision. 

Inexperienced bankers would be inclined to bid higher for deposits than 
their more conservative neighbors would think profitable or even safe, and we 
all know what follows the continued payment of too high a rate of interest 
on deposits. 

I would advise that the limit, the maximum rate, should be three per cent. 

= conclusion I would emphasize the following advantages of the amend- 
ment: 

1st.—It would pay a profit above the tax under present conditions, and 
when fully understood by the people, millions of hoarded money would be 
released and be available for business. Don’t forget this. 

24.—The National banking system would lead the world in protecting 
absolutely from loss both the bill holder and the depositor. e 

3d.—If the past five years are any guide, the cost distributed among 5,700 
banks would not be worth mentioning. 

I thank you all for your courteous attention. 
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Mr. SuppLee, of Baltimore, Maryland: Mr. President, I ask to be per- 
mitted to add a word to what the gentleman has so well said, showing to the 
convention the necessity of action in this matter. 

There is now great difficulty in the National banks and trust companies 
obtaining what is called depository bonds. This was shown after the failure 
of the First National Bank, of Milwaukee. Immediately, with due prudence 
and foresight, the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company desired 
depository bonds on about $8,000,000 of its deposits. It was necessary to 
place a bond of $1,200,000 on the First National Bank, of Milwaukee. That 
bond was placed with the company I have the honor to represent after some 
re-insurance, but it was not an easy task, and it has not been an easy task in 
several other cases that I might mention. There are insurance orders that 
have $3,000,000 of depository bonds, and I might go over the list until your 
patience would be exhausted. It is found in the surety business that with 
$25,000,000 sureties the company is now unequal to the task of taking care 
of the public bonds, and the gentleman’s point is exceedingly well taken. He 
fails to state to you that in the excellent report of Comptroller Ridgley, 
which he has quoted, the State banks, trust companies and so forth, failures 
are not figured; but I figured them the other day, and I found they only 
pay fifty per cent. in liquidation. 

If you ask what is the remedy, I will say that the remedy has been sug- 
gested by the gentleman, except I differ with him as to an arbitrary and 
fixed sum for a bank. If one one-hundredth of one per cent. or one-tenth of 
a mill was taxed on the deposits, great and small banks alike, the fund to 
be handled by the Comptroller of the Treasury, it would make our National 
bank note and every National bank deposit equally good. It was Macbeth 
who said, “I will make assurance doubly sure, and take a bond of fate.” 
Our advice is, do not take a bond of fate, but take a surety company bond if 
you can get it. 

C. N. Evans, Southern National Bank, Wilmington, North Carolina: Mr. 
President, I say let us keep the American Bankers’ Association out of the 
insurance business. The gentleman from Erie made some excellent sug- 
gestions. At the same time it seems to me this is an individual question. If 
the bank wishes to absolutely assure to the community that its deposits are 
safe and sound and available, let that bank pay for its own insurance. Let 
them go to this company and say, “Gentlemen, we have a line of deposits 
at five million dollars. We desire a policy protecting our deposits to the sum 
of $5,000,000, and we will pay the premium on that.” And so let us keep 
the bankers’ association out of that business. 

It seems to me that the point we want to reach is this: We do not want 
to go into this business of insuring and not trouble the Government in 
regard to guaranteeing our deposits further than to supervise us, as they are 
doing now very carefully; but let us go to the men who cause these failures. 
We have in our section of the country, in the South, some excellent industrial 
corporations. But despite our vigilance, occasionally we hear of a big crash. 
We see an assignment has been made way up in the millions of dollars by a 
concern that stands well, or has stood well, officered by men of high char- 
acter and reputation. We have their statements, and they look good, but 
we wake up in the morning and find that there was nothing in that state- 
ment but a lot of falsehood. That bank has gone. A few big slumps will 
materially affect small banks, of course. Let us do this. Let us create a 
bureau of audit and have this bureau of audit employ the finest expert 
accountants that can be gotten. Have it understood that any member of this 
association can request from this bureau of audit a financial report upon any 
corporation, firm or individual in which his bank is interested. If such a 
request is filed and placed with the bureau it then becomes the duty of the 
bureau to notify this firm, corporation or individual, that some one of its 
members (of course that would be private) desires a special report or 
special examination of its affairs. Now, it is up to you gentlemen to give 
this report or not. If you give it, well and good. If you do not give it, the 
members of the American Bankers’ Association will be advised. Now, you 
say that is a big expense. It costs hundreds of dollars, perhaps a thousand 
dollars in some cases, to have a corporation examined, maybe more, and who 
is going to pay it? Let the banks themselves pay it. Let the bank which 
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applies for this report pay its part of it. If they call for another report on - 
this same concern; I mean if some other bank or creditor desires a report, let 
them pay their proportion of it. It may be that a large corporation borrow- 
ing $500,000 or $600,000—large to us in our section of the country—may be 
the subject for an examination; maybe there are ten or a dozen banks inter- 
ested in that large concern. Then those banks can pay for their proportion 
of that report. That, it seems to me, is a more practical plan for us to 
pursue, and have it go out to these industrial corporations, “Gentlemen, we 
do not question you at all, not in the slightest; we think you are honest, 
but we want the reports you make to us certified as the National bank reports 
are certified by the bank statements.” 

Myron CAMPBELL, Of South Bend, Indiana: Mr. President, I presume that 
there are as many schemes for bank protection as there are States in the 
Union. I do not care to offer any scheme, but I wish to offer two reasons 
why I think the gentleman has not suggested a practicable scheme. 

In the first place, I think that Congress has no power to levy a tax for 
individual protection. It has the power to levy a tax for Government pro- 
tection and for Government purposes, but I do not think it could levy a tax 
on bank capital or bank deposits, and enforce the collection of it without an 
amendment to the Banking Act to which the bank would subscribe. I think 
to undertake to make an amendment which would apply to banks already in 
existence would result in not being able to enforce it. 

The next objection would be to an unlimited security. I don’t think it 
practical to say that we will undertake to protect deposits in full. That will 
enable a $25,000 or $50,000 bank to go to a $100,000 or $200,000 depositor and 
say: “Our bank is as safe for you to deposit in as the $500,000 or the $1,000,- 
000 bank.” 

My impression is if there could be an agreement on a plan by which an 
assessment would be made, and insure to each depositor, say $2,000 or $3,000, 
in case the bank’s reserve had been exhausted, that that would go a long 
way towards eliminating the danger of panics and runs on banks. If we 
could say to depositors, we will guarantee your deposits up to $3,000, that 
would take ninety-five per cent. of the depositors in the rural sections of 
the country—ninety-five per cent. numerically, at least. 

I think these are two objections which ought to be considered in con- 
nection with what has been suggested here. 

W. C. Ropinson, President First National Bank, Winfield, Kansas: Mr. 
President, it seems to me there is no practicable way of insuring deposits of 
our banks, and it occurs to me that we are fooling away our time in discuss- 
ing a question that so little appeals to us. It occurs to me now that the 
deposits of the National banks of the United States are to-day practically 
safe. There has been but a small loss since the organization of the National 
banks, and I believe that if we follow the recommendation of our 
present Comptroller of the Currency and the recommendations that have 
heretofore been made to increase the number of bank examiners, and let every 
National bank—I speak of National banks because I am more familiar with 
them—as far as possible adhere to the National Banking Law, and avoid 
excess loans, that we will do as much as we can expect to do along this line. 
I understand that excess loans cause the bulk of our failures. Let us avoid 
as far as possible excess loans. Let us do our business from this time on 
as prudently, if not more so, than we have in the past. Let every bank 
stand upon its own foundation and upon its own reputation. It seems to me 
that that is all the security that our depositors need and all that they demand. 

Mr. Hitt, of Bath, Maine: Mr. President, our last speaker has said that 
you can not insure your depositors. I wish to say that our bank insures 
their deposits by putting away a reserve of $4,000 a year. We can to-day, 
with cash on hand and bonds at fifty cents on the dollar, pay every depositor 
and have our loans intact. 

THE PRESENT: Mr. H. L. Goulder, President of the Merchant Marine 
League, will address us now, his subject being “Our Commerce.” 


Our CoMMERCE.—ADDRESS OF H. L. GOULDER. 


Transportation, its availability on equal terms to every one, its extension 
by every legitimate means, is one of the great questions. It would be idle to 
raise wheat or corn or cotton or to mine ore and copper, raise cattle or bring 
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forth any of the products of the forest, the farm or the factory, without that 
exchange which depends primarily, almost absolutely, on transportation. 
Broadly speaking, commerce is transportation. Within our own country, we 
are solving, and there are signs that as a people we are going on to solv« 
honestly, courageously and for abiding good those problems of transportation 
which grow more difficult, require more earnest attention, demand greater 
courage aS we advance from crude, elemental conditions. We in the Great 
Lakes region boast cheapest carriage in ships which bear comparison with 
any in the world, with credit of being the finest working fleet afloat; and 
this beyond fair argument has come through direct government support of the 
coasting laws and money to so improve our channels that a modern freighter 
carries in a trip what her prototype carried in an eight months’ season ot 
navigation. But this is not all. Our ship is aided by terminal facilities t 
load her ten or twelve thousand tons in a couple of hours and unload it within 
five hours, or, speaking of ordinary practice, to load in a few hours and 
discharge within a day. So has come an output of nearly thirty-five millio: 
tons of iron ore, eighty to eighty-five per cent. in the production of the pig 
iron of the country this year, which will exceed that of England, France and 
Germany combined; but with this has gone the opening of the great harvest 
fields which in thirty-five years have, with advantage of freight rates 
increased their lake shipment from 12% to over 300 million bushels, wit] 
corresponding movement of coal and other products. But transportation 
commerce, intercommunication, collocation of business, have made it so that 
there can be no partial, local thrift while we do these things on the Lakes 
the South produces and manufactures from cotton; timber grows throughout 
the country; wheat in the Northwest is matched by corn in the Southwest: 
manufactures extend through the land; our interests so intermingle that eve 
the question of tariff may hardly in any sense now be local in effect; every- 
thing bearing on the commercial life of this people is so coming to be of 
general consequence, that a man may no longer expect to be heard wit}! 
patience on the merits, wants or demands of any section without full regard 
to its general effect. He is narrow indeed who cannot look out over our com- 
mon heritage and realize that there could be no such prosperity, none of the 
good things doing in any part, except the people of a common country, fol- 
lowing out their particular opportunities, are doing well. 

Great results are seen on other internal waterways to which attention oi 
the people will be directed until equal or even greater benefits may be shown. 
Our railroads, hauling freight at less than half the cost of any other country, 
are improving their service by reducing grades, and, so far as possible. 
taking out the crookedness of the tracks, and the American people are going 
forward in determined spirit with President Roosevelt and the Congress to 
remove, so far as possible, any other crookedness. 

We have a home market in which figures go almost beyond understanding. 
but it is no longer possible to stop at the confines of our own country. Whilk 
in the beginning we imported manufactured goods and sent out rudimental 
products, more and more we are using raw materials in manufacture; 35 pe) 
cent. of our population is urban, and it is an open prediction that in a few 
years the United States will not produce food stuffs beyond the needs of our 
own people; while steadily our more distinctly world competitive manufac- 
tures are increasing in the export list. 

We have pacified Cuba; Secretary Taft believes that the Philippines must 
be a charge for a generation; we are starting to build a world canal at the 
Isthmus; our President, with general acclaim, has been drawn into the settle- 
ment of one of the great wars of history and therein reflected honor and 
glory upon the nation. We have a great and growing navy, for which the 
nation can afford to furnish money almost without stint, but embarrassed in 
finding officers and men, because while ships can be built to order as money 
is available, sailors require time in thelr training. We have come to be : 
truly great nation, ready, able and withal willing to take first place in th 
world markets, but deserving and requiring from a purely economic stand- 
point an efficient system of delivering our goods abroad; and yet we remain 
dependent on rivals in trade to carry our world competitive goods abroad for 
introduction and sale, while the overwhelming testimony of business men all! 
over the United States is that this is poor trade policy; that our trade is 
seriously handicapped and many producers have abandoned the foreign field 
because of unreliable and unsatisfactory service and discouragement of 
American goods. 


GOVERNMENT AID NECESSARY. 


That satisfactory service will or can come without some form of govern- 
ment aid cannot longer be claimed with any show of fairness. According to 
official figures, the carrying capacity of ships in the world between 1890 and 
1904 increased from under forty-four millions to seventy-six and a half 
million tons. In this interim, England increased from twenty-four to thirty- 
eight and a half millions; Germany from three and a third to nearly seven 
and two-third millions; France from two and a quarter to three millions; Nor- 
way from two to three and a third millions; Japan from 150,000 to 390,000 tons. 
Statistics before me give tonnage in custom-house measurement for the United 
States, which may be a little more than doubled to get actual carrying 
capacity. These show that we had (custom-house measurement) in 1861 two 
and a half millions in foreign trade. which had run down in 1890 to a million 
tons, and in 1904 to 888,000 tons. Despite any argument to the contrary, the 
other countries, aside from the facts of cheaper construction and operation 
through cheaper labor, have given definite aid in their foreign shipping, and 
it is incorrect to say that this has been confined to mere mail carriage. 
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On the other hand, our coasting enrolled tonnage, which has had the sup- 
port of the coasting laws, has increased from three and a third millions in 
1890 to five and a third millions in 1904. To this may be added that on the 
Great Lakes, where increase of size and draft has been made possible by 
Government improvement of channels, the tonnage (custom-house measure- 
ment) increased from 1,000,000 tons in 1890 to 2,000,000 tons in 1904, and there 
are now building and under contract for this trade more and better ships than 
ever before in the United States for any trade. And there is not, and for 
months has not been, a single ship of any considerable size or description 
building in the United States for foreign trade, where the American people 
pay nearly two hundred million dollars annual freights against a quarter of 
that sum on the Great Lakes, and the only contract let in four years is for the 
tour ships of the Ward Line to replace the four taken over by the Govern- 
ment for Pana service. 


Our DEPENDENCE UPON FOREIGN SHIPPING. 


We are so abjectly dependent on foreign rivals in trade, that our flag has 
almost disappeared from the ocean. Only through apathy of our people, 
unmatched and not rivaled in world history, nourished and lulled into soft 
acquiescence by specious argument of our opponents in the shipping interest, 
can it be that, when the United States shall have spent a possible five hundred 
millions for a commercial canal at the Isthmus, our flag shall go through 
that canal only on an occasional man-of-war or millionaire’s yacht. 

In wars between maritime powers an important duty of the navy has been 
to convoy merchant ships. If we let things go on as they are, we certainly 
will not have enough merchant ships to go around for this purpose. 

Our league opposes this condition, and any argument, thoughtless or inten- 
tional, tending to such consummation. 

There are those who, in apparent sincerity, say that the carrying of a 
nation’s goods and the building up of its merchant marine are matters of price 
simply, and that it is better to get the work done at the cheapest rate, taking 
our chances in time of need upon our ability to pay any price exacted; and 
these advocates point also to the fact that already American capital has been 
invested and the avenue of investment is open in foreign ships to be operated 
under a foreign flag with foreign officers and men. This may redound to the 
advantage of some who have the money to invest, but it is destructive of the 
entire theory that our government exists for the whole people. While 
opponents of an American merchant marine are saying this, we see each year 
that we pay over to foreigners about $180,000,000 in freights, of which a good 
share should be circulated in this country, as are the freights paid in the 
internal land and marine commerce of the United States. Passing through the 
builder, the operator, the repairer, the furnisher of ships, and all the allied 
branches of industry and their employees, it should go into the commercial 
strength of the nation, and the ultimate argument of our opponents is that 
this cannot or should not be done because that involves conditions and wages 
of American citizens, which are better than those abroad. Even in this they 
ignore the fact and reasonable hope that with American wages and conditions 
of living, shown in internal transportation on land and water, we have the 
cheapest transportation in the world, and may, with fair encouragement und a 
proper start, do this again on the seas, and so lay forever the ghost of 
“subsidy.” 

Humiliating as it is to our national pride; opposing all commercial history; 
costly as the experience has proven of dependence on the foreign rival for 
introduction of our products abroad, there might still remain some shred of 
argument based on cheapness at expense of progress in trade, if the question 
could with semblance of propriety be permitted to revolve around and turn 
upon this single element in a complex problem. 

This country has not only to admit that following consistently a system of 
protection in trade, it has neglected the shipping industry, which should have 
prospered with the rest and has been prevented by discrimination, however 
induced; but that this has been done against the example of free trade 
nations who uniformly have selected the shipping interests for reasons of far- 
reaching national importance, as the one single interest to be maintained and 
encouraged at any proper cost by that country which can have a merchant 
marine and would keep its plaee on the seas. 

Adam Smith, in his “Wealth of Nations,” said: 

“There seems to be, however, two cases in which it will generally be 
advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign, for the encouragement of 
domestic, industry. The first is, when some particular industry is necessary 
for the defense of the country. The defense of Great Britain, for example, 
depends very much upon the number of its sailors and shipping. The act of 
navigation, therefore, very properly endeavors to give the sailors and shipping 
of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own country, in some 
cases by absolute prohibitions, and in others by heavy burdens upon the ship- 
ping of foreign countries.” 

John Stuart Mill, another world-renowned writer on free-trade and eco- 
nomics, says: 

“The navigation laws were grounded, in theory and profession, on the 
necessity of keeping up a ‘nursery of seamen’ for the navy. On this last 
subject, I at once admit that the object is worth the sacrifice; and that a 
country exposed to invasion by sea, if it cannot otherwise have sufficient ships 
and sailors of its own, to secure the means of manning on an emergency an 
adequate fleet, is quite right in obtaining those means, even at an economical 
sacrifice in point of cheapness of transport. When the English navigation 
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laws were enacted, the Dutch, from their maritime skill and their low rate of 
profit at home, were able to carry for other nations, England included, at 
cheaper rates than those nations could carry for themselves; which placed all 
other countries at a great comparative disadvantage in obtaining experienced 
seamen for their ships of war. The navigation laws, by which this deficiency 
Was remedied, and at the same time a blow struck against the maritime 
power of a nation with which England was then frequently engaged in hos- 
——- were probably, though economically disadvantageous, politically expe- 
dient.” 


GREAT BRITAIN’S BOUNTIES TO HER SHIPS. 


In 1890 there was what the “North American Review” described as a duel 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Blaine, one for free trade, the other for 
protection. On page forty-nine of the January number of that magazine, 
oo _e uses this language, and I may be pardoned for quoting at some 
ength: 

“Mr. Gladstone, however, commits himself to the principle that ‘all pro- 
tection is morally bad.’ If this has been his belief ever since he became an 
advocate of free trade, his conscience must have received many and severe 
wounds, as session after session, while Chancellor of the Exchequer, h¢« 
carried through Parliament a bounty—may I not say a direct protection?— 
of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling to a line of steamers 
running between England and the United States—a protection that began 
six years before free trade was proclaimed in England’s manufactures and 
continued nearly twenty years after. In the whole period of twenty-five years 
an aggregate of many millions of dollars was paid out to protect the English 
line against all competition. 

It may be argued that this sum was paid for carrying the Anglo-Saxon 
mails, but that argument will not avail freetraders, because steamers of 
other nationalities stood ready to carry the mails at a far cheaper rate. Nay, 
a few years ago, possibly when Mr. Gladstone was Premier of England, pub- 
lic bids were asked to carry the Anglo-Indian mails. A French line offered 
a lower amount than any English line, but the English Government disre- 
garded the French bid and gave the contract to the Peninsular & Oriental 
Line, owned by a well-known English company. Still later, the German 
Lloyd Company contracted to carry the Anglo-American mails cheaper than 
any English line offered, and the German company actually began to perform 
the duty, but Englishmen did not want that kind of free trade, and they broke 
the contract with the German line and again gave protection to the English 
ships. Does not this justify the opinion that the English policy of free trade 
is urged where England can hold the field against rivals, and that when 
competition leaves her behind she repudiates free trade and substitutes the 
most pronounced form of protection?” 

I have it from the management of the “North American Review” that Mr. 
Gladstone never in any manner answered the challenge, but the English 
nation has responded in the contract provision for the new Cunard steamers. 
When metal shipbuilding came in vogue, and the United Kingdom could 
produce more cheaply than anywhere, the free ship policy was adopted in 
that country. Germany has been going forward in shipbuilding and operation 
in a wonderful degree, and it has come to be a question with the balance 
somewhat favoring Germany, whether it is cheaper to build the so-called 
ocean grey-hound in Germany or in England. When the British Government, 
therefore, two years ago entered into a contract with the Cunard Line to 
furnish thirteen millions of dollars to build two ships and give a subsidy of 
over a million dollars a year for their operation, the British Government, 
for the first time in fifty years, stipulated that these ships should be built in 
the United Kingdom. 

An English writer, member of Parliament, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, speak- 
ing of the British practice, said: 

“For many years the American mails (as well as American goods) were 
carried to Europe almost exclusively in British vessels. Early in the century, 
the British Government adopted the sagacious policy of subsidizing the ship- 
ping companies which ran vessels to the colonies and the foreign countries 
Infant settlements like those at Port Jackson and Sydney or the Cape, could 
not, of course, supply trade enough to make the voyages remunerative, and 
now that such settlements have shot up into rich and powerful colonies, the 
subsidies are continued on a more lavish scale on two conditions: First, that 
the subsidized vessels were constructed so as to be easily converted into 
eruisers in case of war; second, that they shall carry the mails. This policy of 
State aid was so brilliantly successful in developing trade and maintaining the 
supremacy of the British mercantile marine, that it was adopted in turn 
by all the great powers, with the single exception, until quite recently, of 
the United States. As American ships were not subsidized, their vessels 
could not compete with the Cunard and other companies, the art of shinbuild- 
ing languished and the American carrying trade was transferred to foreign 
bottoms. In 1891, only thirteen per cent. of the exports from the United States 
were carried in American ships. which at one time had engrossed ninety 
per cent. As a consequence of refusing five million a year in subsidies during 
thirty years to native ship owners, or $150,000,000, the United States had to 
pay in the same period no less than $3,000.000,0000 for freights, while their 
mercantile marine dwindled into insignificance. The fact that the country 
bore this heavy drain upon its earnings so long without feeling it—as if it 
had been a flea-bite—affords the highest vossible proof of its amazing vitality 
and vigor. At the same time, one is puzzled to understand why the proverbial 
shrewdness of the American unfailingly exhibited in his private affairs, was 
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missing for more than a generation in this important section of national 
business.” 

Captain Wilmot, of the Royal Navy, writing in 1892, said: 

“When we passed from the old irregular method of manning the fleet, and 
adopted the continuous service system (under which seamen enter for ten 
years, with the option of continuing at its expiration for a further similar 
period, followed by a pension), coupled with the entry and training of boys, 
wu complete revolution was effected in this portion of the naval service. The 
delays of manning in peace time disappeared, and all uncertainty in the 
matter, when hostilities are apprehended, is removed. For a reserve in time 
of war we rely on 20,000 merchant seamen (now 30,000), who, though they 
have never served on board a man-of-war, are annually drilled to guns and 
small arms at various depots round the coast. How far the comparatively 
small number of highly trained seamen we maintain, together with this some- 
what uncertain reserve, would supply the requirements of a protracted mari- 
time war, it is difficult to say. The waste, from many causes, would be very 
great, if the struggle were severe, but seeing the number of men this country 
possesses who are, or have been, connected in some way with the sea, and 
who would be of great assistance when acting with trained seamen, I do not 
think that in this respect our resources will prove inadequate.” 

Without stopping to give the expression of other American Presidents and 
publicists, may I not reproduce the language of an official report of Thomas 
Jefferson over one hundred years ago, which has lost none of its force: 

“Our navigation involves still higher considerations. As a branch of in- 
dustry, it is valuable, but as a resource of defence, essential. 

Its value, as a branch of industry, is enhanced by the attendance of so 
many other branches on it. In times of general peace, it multiplies com- 
petitors for employment in transportation and so keeps that at its proper 
level; and in times of war—that is to say, when those nations, who may 
be our principal carriers shall be at war with each other, if we have 
not within ourselves the means of transportation, our produce must be 
exported in belligerent vessels, at the increased expense of war freight and 
— and the articles which will not bear that must perish on our 
lands, 

But it is as a resource of defense that our navigation will admit neither 
neglect nor forbearance. The position and circumstances of the United 
States leave them nothing to fear on their land board, and nothing to desire 
beyond their present rights. But on their seaboard they are open to injury, 
and they have there, too, a commerce which must be protected. This can only 
be done by possession of a respectable body of citizen seamen, and of artisans 
and establishment in readiness for shipbuilding.” 

A recent consular report gives account of changes in British and German 
tonnage in the past twenty years, and this succinctly is the record of 
British companies; one increased from 174,000 to 446,000 gross registered ton- 
nage; another from 58,000 to 388,000; another from 175,000 to 326,000; another 
increased seven-fold to 321,000 tons; another from 96,000 to 298,000; another 
from 53,000 to 261,000; another from 51,000 to 254,000; another from 68,000 to 
203,000. For the Germans one line increased from 60,000 to 719,000, and 
another from 103,000 to 573,000. 

From the general experience it may be taken that a foreign merchant 
marine is an essential element in rounding out the affairs of a nation which 
has seacoast and possibilities of foreign trade. We have a greater navigable 
seacoast than any other country in the world, and the greatest foreign trade 
of any country, and a growing necessity for introducing our world competitive 
products. We have the humilating spectacle that while in foreign bottoms 
we import more products from South America than they sell elsewhere, we 
have no adequate means of shipping to them the things which we have and 
should sell in exchange. To the best customer in South America we have to 
send by way of Europe, and when any of us visit South America, convenience 
requires that we go to Europe and from there to our near neighbor. Let us 
leave those gentlemen who either are content with this condition of things 
or think they will remedy themselves in some undefined way. 


DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED REMEDIES. 


Now, as to the remedy: It must be understood that in our league there is 
absolutely no interest in favor of any particular remedy; that our purpose is 
the finding of a remedy and the best one. So, therefore, we are ready and 
willing and desire to approach this question of remedy without predilection 
in favor of particular means without fear of words or definitions. Many 
people in this great country shiver and would have the nation hesitate and 
stutter over the word subsidy. We have gone through a lot of definitions 
since the constitution was adopted, and it must, out of the reason of things, 
come to be a mere weakness for any man to say or write that he is opposed 
to subsidy per se. Among the remedies that have been suggested and perhaps 
including all, are free materials for shipbuilding, free ships, discriminating 
duties and direct aid. 

There are afloat in the country to-day those who say that our problem 
would be solved if the materials for building ships for foreign trade were 
admitted free and point to ship plate being sold for delivery abroad cheaper 
than at home and who invoke the aid of tariff reform without appreciating 
that for some fifteen years all material for building, furnishing and repairing 
any ship for the trade has been entirely free of any duty. This plan has so 
been thoroughly tried and is exploded. Free ships, the right of going abroad 
and purchasing a ship wherever it might be built cheapest does not seem 
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to promise anything. Until foreign countries shall raise their wages and 
conditions of living, or we shall, by some general process, reduce ours, it 
must be that wages and cost of operation of American ships, regardless of the 
percentage of Americans to be employed, shall be greater. If we can pur- 
chase ships abroad cheaper than in this country, it is only so far as the labor 
in their construction costs less abroad. Here let it be said that by reason 
of the stifling of coast shipbuilding in this country, shipyards are not able to 
standardize and so put into vogue those practices which in other lines of work 
have enabled us in this country to pay higher wages with better conditions 
and yet produce more cheaply, as our railroads under our conditions carry 
freight more cheapily than abroad. There seems no warrant in experience, 
unalogy or acceptable argument for asserting that free ships would solve 
the problem. But by reason of the assertion, the Congressional Commission 
made special inquiry upon this subject, and the universal testimony of men 
interested directly in shipping and the operation of ships was against and 
overwhelmingly against the proposition that this could afford relief. Dis- 
criminating duties in the beginning of this country doubtless aided very much 
at a time when we were an importing nation, exporting only food stuffs and 
raw materials which other countries required. Now we have gotten into a 
position and condition where practically half of all that comes into this 
country is on the free list. There is no export duty. And when we come to 
consider South and Central America, our nearest neighbors, barely ten per 
cent. of what comes to us now in foreign ships pays any duty. To you, who, 
in dealing with general questions of business, appreciate the absolute neces- 
sity of correct detail, I put the question: How would the plan of discriminat- 
ing duties work out? In the first place, consider that anything shipped out 
of this country does not have any duty about it and the plan could not be 
applied there. In the next place, consider that two ships might load at a 
foreign port, one largely with dutiable goods, the other largely with goods 
free of duty; how would it be worked out in such a case? Not to detain you 
too far with detail, take the further case that in respect of goods which are 
dutiable one ship hauls 15,000 miles and another ship 1,500 miles; how is this 
to be worked out? I lay aside the political question of disturbing thirty-two 
working commercial treaties, and ask you gentlemen when you go home to 
take up the question of discriminating duties as a purely business problem, 
and see if with no duties on exports, with ninety per cent. of our goods com- 
ing in free from South and Central America, half our goods from all over the 
world coming in free, with the duties laid precisely the same regardless of 
the distance traveled by the ship, how a system of discriminating duties could 
be devised which would be workable. 

Our league has been in existence nearly a year. It was not formed to 
support the action of the Congressional Commission. In its first statement, 
made in advance of any report, we expressly reserved the right to criticize 
anything which might be put forward by that commission. But we find our- 
selves really in the condition of mind of the majority of the commission, with 
perhaps a little more freedom of expression. That commission went all about 
the United States, invited expression from every one willing to come before 
them, sifted it all and reached the conclusion unanimously that we need a 
merchant marine possibly less for the purpose of introducing trade abroad, 
important as that is, than for general safety of the country in having a fleet 
of our own to carry our goods independent of foreign complications, reliable 
for the continuance of our trade under suitable naval protection in case we 
.might be involved in war and furnishing those adiuncts of the navy which 
every nation in the history of the world has found to justify all the other 
expense of a navy, that is to say, auxiliary ships and a sufficient resource for 
seamen when the test should come. 

Time does not permit my going into the details of the bill proposed by the 
commission. Your Congressmen can furnish you with a copy or you can 
obtain it otherwise readily. Suffice it to say that the commission apparently 
regardful of the hobgoblin of subsidy, have provided for only a few lines and 
these only to South America, and to the Orient. But they have heeded the 
ery which went over this country when other projects were before Congress, 
that what we most need is the delivery wagon style of ship and provided a’ 
general subsidy, and I use the word “subsidy” because it is the familiar term 
and we should not fear definition, but hold to substance. 

The question of expense is of greatest importance, but most important as 
related to probable results. This country is now paying for rural free deliv- 
ery $13,000,000 a year; for 1906 the appropriation is nearly double this sum, 
and for city free delivery, $21,000,000 a year. This is for convenience of the 
people. A fraction of that sum would solve the problem of our foreign marine 
and supply a conceded necessity. Putting it another way, the price of a 
single battleship for the navy would more than meet the expense of a 
thorough experiment in rehabilitating our foreign merchant marine. Com- 
pared with the expenses which we are approving in connection with the 
Philippines, for our navy and army establishments and in the building of the 
world canal, the cost of a thorough test might be described as a “drop in the 
bucket.” 

I wish I might detain you with a discussion of the bill and of every feature 
of the bill. I would be glad if some one could present a better bill, but the 
sole point has been to lay this matter before this national body in the hope 
that you will go home thinking of the subject, believing that it is one of 
the most important subjects before the American people, and that you, through 
vour large influence upon affairs in your homes, will be willing to aid in 
bringing the subject forward to help speed that day when our American trade 
shall go abroad under our flag, peaceful emblem of excellence, of honesty, 
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of fair dealing in trade and of manful, considerate power when needed, and 
all in the spirit of the toast, 


The union of lakes, rivers and lands. 
The union of States none can sever; 
The union of hearts, the union of hands, 

And the flag of our Union forever. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next is a continuation of the discussion on practical 
banking questions. 

The next is unfinished business, and the Chair recognizes Mr. J. D. 
Powers, of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mr. Powers: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention—I desire 
to offer a resolution, simple in character but important in giving expression 
to our personal feelings, as I hope. 

Free from all commercialism and without taint or selfishness, the mem- 
bers of the Bankers’ Association of the District of Columbia have without 
stint provided for the comfort and pleasure of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, its officers and members and visitors, the most delicate, agreeable, 
and delightful reception and entertainment, filling full the measure of 
expectation and realization during our stay in Washington, our country’s 
toed capital city, for which the association tenders profound and grateful 
thanks. 

I move the adoption of the suggestion as embraced therein. 

The motion was seconded and the question being taken, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair recognizes Mr. Logan C. Murray. 

Logan C. Murray: Mr. President and Gentlemen—There have been con- 
stantly in the last twenty years publications made throughout the country 
in different newspapers who are not familiar, possibly, with this association, 
to the effect that the American Bankers’ Association pays noted forgers, in 
some cases, salaries not to commit forgeries. I have here a newspaper 
extract to the effect that Karl Becker, “the forger most feared by the bankers 
of America,” is said to receive a salary from a number of leading banks on 
condition that he will commit no more forgeries. For many years we have 
had trouble with this sort of thing. I desire now to introduce a resolution, 
that the American bankers of the country will not under any circumstances 
compound such a thing, and that the newspapers hereafter will not print 
such stuff as that. It is a libel upon this association to suggest that any 
member would make any such compact with a forger. I therefore hope that 
this association will vote unanimously now, and strongly say that it will be 
hereafter understood by every newspaper in the country that this association 
under no circumstances, and no honorable member of it, will for one moment 
have any such compact with any such man. I move that this association 
distinctly say this now, so that it may be heard by every newspaper. 

The motion was seconded, and the question being taken, was unanimously 
agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: The incoming council will meet immediately after 
adjournment on the tenth floor of the New Willard Hotel. 

The next in order is the report of the auditing committee. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE, BY J. R. MITCHELL, CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. President—The committee appointed to audit the accounts of the asso- 
ciation beg leave to report that they have verified the expense vouchers with 
the statements submitted. 

The rapid growth of the American Bankers’ Association in the past few 
years has made it practically impossible, within the time alloted, for the 
auditing committee to make as intelligent and thorough an audit of the affairs 
of the association as the volume of business warrants, and we therefore sug- 
zest that future audits of the accounts of the association should be made by 
. firm of chartered accountants, or an audit company, and their reports 
submitted to the executive council. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. R. Mitchell, Chairman; Luther Drake, C. B. Mills. 


Upon motion, the report was received and filed. 

The nominating committee submitted their report as follows: 

[A complete list of the new officers of the association will be found on a 
subsequent page. ] 
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During the reading of the foregoing report, the following occurred: 

Mr. Evans, of North Carolina: I move that the secretary be directed to 
cast the vote of the association for Mr. John L. Hamilton as president. 

The motion was seconded by several delegates. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is moved that the secretary be directed to cast the 
vote of the association for Mr. John L. Hamilton for president. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, and the secretary accordingly was directed to 
cast the ballot of the convention for Mr. Hamilton for president. 

THE Secretary: I take pleasure in casting the ballot of the convention 
for Mr. Hamilton for president. 

Mr. MULVANE, of Kansas: Mr. President, I move that the secretary be 
directed to cast the vote of the association for Mr. Whitson for first vice- 
president, 

The motion was numerously seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there objection? (After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none, and the secretary is directed to cast the vote of the association for Mr. 
Whitson for first vice-president. 

THE SEcRETARY: The secretary takes pleasure in casting the vote of the 
association for first vice-president. 

CHARLES E. SpraGue, of New York (at the conclusion of the reading of the 
nominations for members of the executive council for a term of three years): 
Mr. President, I believe that while not very usual, nominations other than 
those of the nominating committee are in order under our rules. Am I right? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spracue: Those nominations are before you, doubtless of worthy 
and estimable candidates; but I feel it my duty, not merely as a delegate, 
but as representative of 734 of the members of this association, to place in 
nomination for election as a member of the executive council a distinguished 
representative of our section, Mr. Edward E. Duff, of Pittsburg, Vice-President 
of the People’s Savings Bank, a gentleman eminently qualified by ability, 
by character and by attainments to fill the position, and a gentlemen whose 
qualifications have been attested by our electing him day before yesterday as 
chairman of the Savings bank section. And I will state the reasons, Mr. 
Chairman, which have compelled me, reluctantly, to violate the usual ease 
and harmony with which our elections have been conducted by introducing 
a nomination out of the regular order of things. 

The Savings bank section, as you know, is an important section. I 
venture to say that its work has been as aggressive as that of any other 
portion of the bankers’ association. During the last year it has added 118 
members to this association through its direct work. By that you will see 
that except for the work of the Savings bank section in the way of securing 
new members, we would almost have had a shrinkage in our membership. 
We feel, therefore, that the committee, unintentionally probably, has com- 
mitted a grievous oversight in neglecting to give us a direct representative 
on this council. The Savings banks, we feel, are preéminently entitled to 
a representative on the council. We pay our dues exactly like any other 
members. But, gentlemen, so far as we are Savings bank men we are not 
bankers, we are, on the other hand among your largest customers; we are 
not your rivals. But here we find ourselves subjected to, at least, neglect; 
some of our members go so far as to call it slight. However, that may be, 
the fact remains that we have not been given one representative, although 
we were led to believe that we would be allowed one. For some reason or 
other we have not been favored. We have not in the past and we do not in 
the future intend to obtain representation on this council by means of 
lobbying, by soliciting votes or by canvassing. We shall not use any such 
means as that. We shall with manly dignity present our claim, and that is 
the reason I am presenting the name of this gentleman to-day—because I 
feel that the membership of this association at large will support us, and 
that the executive council—the two classes now remaining in power—will 
also support us; that all right-minded men, whether they are bankers, Sav- 
ings bank men or trust company men, will support us, that they will see 
that our cause is just; and, to say the least, we have not been treated with 
that respect with which an organized section of this association should be- 
treated. 
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These are the reasons, gentlemen, why I feel it incumbent upon me as a 
duty, a disagreeable duty, to make a counter nomination, instead of 
acquiescing in the usual perfunctory ballot. Gentlemen, it is unpleasant, 
for more reasons than one, but it is necessary, for us to select one of the 
names on the ticket presented to be displaced by our representative; the 
task is an unwelcome one. Far be it from us to desire that any one there 
should be displaced, but that is the only effective way—to withdraw one of 
those names. We can do it, we have the votes in this house, so that if I 
name the person who is to be excluded, in favor of our man, we can carry 
the election. I do not wish to do anything of the sort. I merely wish to 
bring before you our rights and our wrongs, lest it be said that we submitted 
tamely to neglect and oversight and sat still and allowed people to walk upon 
us without making a move. 

Gentlemen, having accomplished the purpose of this nomination, I now 
withdraw it. 

THE PRESIDENT: I believe Mr. Sprague’s speech is for the good of the 
association. While it may be out of place for me to say so, it seems to me 
that we are getting to have too much politics in the affairs of the con- 
vention. 

What shall be done with the nominations for members of the executive 
council? 

Mr. MuLVANE, of Kansas: I move that the secretary be directed to cast 
the ballot of the convention in favor of the gentlemen whose names we have 
heard read. 

Mr. SPRAGUE: I second the motion. 

There was no objection, and the secretary was accordingly directed to 
cast the ballot of the association for the gentlemen whose names were read, 
as members of the executive council. 

THE SECRETARY: I take pleasure in casting the ballot of the association 
for Mr. George M. Reynolds, Mr. Milton E. Ailes, Mr. J. L. Edwards, Mr. H. 
B. Wilcox and Mr. J. J. Sullivan for members of the executive council for 
three years. 

(The reading of the report of the nominating committee was then con- 
cluded.) 

On motion of Mr. Mulvane, the secretary was directed to cast the ballot 
of the association for the gentlemen named by the nominating committee as 
vice-presidents. 

The secretary cast the ballot for the gentlemen named in accordance with 
his instructions. 

THE SEcRETARY: Here is an additional report from the nominating 
committee: 

Washington, D. C., October 12, 1905. 
To the Chairman and Members, American Bankers’ Association: 

The nominating committee, composed of delegates from the several State 
associations, desires to present the names of the following gentlemen for 
membership in the executive council of the American Bankers’ Association: 

Lewis E. Pierson, President New York National Exchange Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. G. Lupton, Cashier Blackford Company Bank, Hartford City, Ind. 

” Joseph Chapman, Jr., Cashier Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
q TG. Brown, President Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh, N. C 


H. P. Hilliard, Vice-President Mechanics’ American National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. George F. Orde, Secretary. 


Mr. Evans: I move that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot 
of the association for the gentlemen named. 

There was no objection, and the secretary, accordingly, cast the vote of 
the convention for the gentlemen named as members of the executive council 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 

THE PRESIDENT: The chair recognizes in the rear of this room a bashful 
young man, and we would like to have him come forward. I call for Mr. 
John L. Hamilton, of Hoopeston, Illinois. 

(Mr. Hamilton came forward.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Hamilton, the American Bankers’ Association has 
been very fortunate in selecting you as their president. It has been to a 
certain extent an idea among the members of this association that no one 
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could be elected to this place unless he lived in a large city and represented a 
large bank. You do not come from a large city and do not represent a large 
bank, comparatively speaking; but you do represent a large majority of the 
members of this association, and now they cannot say that this office must 
go to a large city. I congratulate you and wish you great success in your 
administration of the office of president. 

Mr. HAMILTON (taking the chair): Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention—I think I voice the sentiment of this convention when I say that it 
is unfortunate that our worthy president cannot be continued another year 
under the constitution. I realize that this is the greatest honor that can be 
given to any man at your hands. I realize that the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is the strongest financial institution in the world. It has a grand 
mission to perform, and I think it is the duty of this association to labor 
for the promotion of the welfare of this great country regardless of any 
individual interests. This association has several important standing com- 
mittees that are doing excellent work. They have one or two committees that 
are dead. I am opposed to any man accepting a position on any committee 
in connection with this association who is not willing to work for the 
interest of this association. 

We have long since passed the stage in our work where we need orna- 
ments. I think that there are many important features that can be pushed 
forward by your aid, and when the individual member receives what appears 
to be a circular letter, remember that it is really an individual communication 
from the committee sending it, hoping to get an expression from you, so 
that they may be able to formulate a report in accordance with the wish of 
the members of this association. 

It shall be my endeavor in fulfilling the duties of this position to put 
forth my best efforts in your behalf. Gentlemen, I thank you for this great 
honor. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. Hamilton): Is Mr. Whitson present? If so, I will 
ask him to please come forward. 

(Mr. Whitson came forward.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Whitson, you have been selected for the distinguished 
office of vice-president of the American Bankers’ Association. It is an honor- 
orable position that is extended to you on account of your work and merit 
and in appreciation of the work you have done for the association. I now 
present you with your badge. Gentlemen, your vice-president, Mr. Whitson. 

Mr. WHuItTson: Mr. President and Members of the American Bankers’ 
Association—We are told that brevity is the soul of wit. I am certain that 
you are weary of speech-making. Consequently I believe that I will carry 
out your views in making my remarks brief. I appreciate the honor which 
you have conferred upon me and ask your assistance and co-operation in 
carrying out the duties pertaiinng to the office to which you have elected me. 

THE SECRETARY: There is a telegram which has been received from the 
Sturdivant Bank, which I will read: 


The secretary read as follows: 

Cape Girardeau, Mo., October 11, 1905. 
. F. Swinney, President American Bankers’ Association, Washington, D. C.: 

Col. Robt. Sturdivant, the pioneer banker of southern Missouri, died at 
Tallapoosa, Ga., yesterday morning, aged eighty-eight years. 

Tue PRESIDENT: I understand that Mr. Hill, of St. Louis, has something 
to present to the convention. 

Mr. Hitt (coming forward and placing a large silver bowl on the presi- 
dent’s table): Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Convention—I have . 
been selected to present to Mr. Swinney, the retiring president, a little pig 
in the bag. Why I have been selected for this pleasant duty I do not know, 
unless it is that Mr. Swinney and your humble servant were both born in 
that State which feeds on peanuts and past recollections—recollections that 
can only be appreciated by men who have left the grand old Commonwealth 
of Virginia. We have both gone to that State which has the reputation that 
before any one can get into their hearts there, and into their pockets, he has 
to “show them.” Mr. Swinney went to that State and by perseverance and 
pluck won his way, and he, as president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, has shown you the greatest year in the history of the association. If 
you come West you will find on the western border of Missouri a bank which 
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has been built up by him and him alone, as far as we know, that has no- 
superior for strength and conservatism in this country. He will show to 
any one who comes there who does not know him—and to those who know 
him it is not necessary—that he is a man and gentleman, and when you say 
a gentleman that is all you can say of any one. 

I wish to say in the name of the association, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” Instead of taking the cake, take the bowl. 

Mr. SWINNEY: I wish I had words capable of expressing my appreciation 
of this token of regard. I will take this bowl with me to my Western home, 
and ever keep it and point to it with the greatest pride as a token of having 
been honored by the greatest financial association in the world. 

In closing my official career with you I want to again thank you, this 
— for the many acts of kindness shown me, and will close by saying 
that: . 

In future years 
Should thou perchance 
To other scenes cast a glance; 


Think kindly of me, 
As I ever shall of thee. 


THE PRESIDENT: Is there any further business to be brought before the 
convention? 

Mr. ReyNotps: In pursuance of the resolutions heretofore adopted, I 
move that a committee of five be appointed by the Chair, of which the 
president shall be one, to act as a committee on bank legislation. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Russet, of Detroit: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—A self- 
constituted committee has placed upon me the very pleasing duty of making 
another well-deserved presentation. This self-constituted committee really 
consists of the Old Guard, and I might sum it down to almost one member of 
the Guard, in the message that was conveyed to me. Walker Hill has just 
told you that he was elected to make the other presentation speech. Now, 
gentlemen, I want to give you a little inside information. Mr. Hill came to 
me last night and said: ‘Russel, if you will select me to make a presentation 
to the president I will select you to make a presentation to the secretary.” 

Gentlemen, this token of our regard for our most efficient secretary is made 
upon the anniversary of his ten years’ service. It happens to be an anni- 
versary to me also. Ten years ago I first joined your association at Atlanta, 
and I had there one of the pleasantest times of my life. At that first meeting 
I had the distinguished honor of being elected to the council, and have served 
continuously ever since. In the eleven conventions that have been held, 
beginning with that one, and ending with this most delightful convention, I 
have been present nine times; I was prevented from being present the one 
time I was absent on account of my health. 

A reviewal from me of the growth of the association in these ten years 
seems to be in place. We then had a membership of barely fifteen hundred, 
and Colonel Branch was chosen secretary. Another curious fact in connec- 
tion with that convention which I now recall, is the fact that at a little 
table in a room off of the reception room at Atlanta, our old friend, Bob 
Lowry, gathered promiscuously from an attendance of several hundred, six 
gentlemen to dine with him. Of course he had the most beautiful ladies of 
the State of Georgia there also. You would expect that, naturally. As it 
so happens, five of those six gentlemen that set at that table successively 
became president of your association—Mr. Pullen, of sainted memory, I 
might say, because he was a grand old man; Bob Lowry, whom we will 
always have with us; Hendrix, than whose record none is brighter; the less 
said about Russel the better; and Hill, the ubiquitous and always talking. 
Now, this looks like a put-up job; but, gentlemen, politics then had not 
crept into the association, I assure you. We could have planned for five 
years ahead, while under a better constitution we can only set up the job 
for three years. But I am getting off the subject, I am dwelling on my own 
recollections and not doing my duty here. 

It is my pleasant duty to present to Mr. Branch, from the association, a 
little token of regard and esteem and appreciation of his services during the 
past year. Presidents have come and gone, but Jim runs on forever. Our 
membership of fifteen hundred, which is what it was ten years ago, has been 
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increased to seventy-seven hundred, over five times the number we had ten 
years ago. And we must allow that this increase in membership is largely 
due to our secretary. He has worked indefatigably, and in the last two 
years there has been more accomplished than ever. So that in his services, 
experience and education, we have a secretary who is more than ever fit to. 
perform these duties for another decade. Jim is a good fellow, but not 
entirely without—I will not say without enemies—but people who think they 
could fill his place better. There are always such men in the world. But we 
do not want to make any more experiments in that line. A little story occurs 
to me which has been told to me since I reached this stage, of a gentleman 
presiding over a very large church, a minister. There was a little growing 
disaffection among some of the congregation, and one of them hinted it to 
the sexton. “Yes, I know that is what some of you think; but then,” he says, 
“remember the past experience of this church. Reverend so and so had 
been with us now for ten years, and the church work depends largely upon 
its revenue. Are not the pews full? Has not our membership increased 
satisfactorily, and are not things running smoothly?” I think that speaks 
for itself. 

We give to our secretary a bowl. What uses it may be put to I cannot 
tell. We have not made it large enough for him to get into, but it is of 
capacious size, and I am sure that in his big generous heart he will ask you 
in other meetings of this convention to take from it, not forgetting himself. 
Gentlemen, I am sure that I speak for the whole convention in conveying to 
Colonel Branch this token of your esteem and appreciation. 

SECRETARY BRANCH: Mr. Russel, and Members of the Association—This 
is one of the proudest moments of my life. I have served for ten years as 
your secretary, and through the assistance and hearty support that I have 
always received from every one upon whom I have called, the association 
has grown to its present size. No one man on earth could have accom- 
plished any such growth. It has been the result of active committee work. 
It has been the support of numerous officers who have come and gone. The 
secretary has been able to call the attention of bankers all over the country 
to the good work being done by the association, and they have come in by 
tens and hundreds, and to-day we have an organization representing more 
wealth than any other organization on earth. 

I have given you my best efforts. I fear in the opinion of a good many 
that my best has not been as good as it might have been. I can only say to 
you, gentlemen, that I have done my best, and any errors made have been 
from the head and not from the heart. I thank you sincerely for your con- 
tinued confidence, as shown by re-election nine times, and I trust if in the 
future I serve as your secretary I can, when I step out of office, feel as I do 
now, that I have never intentionally neglected any duties imposed on me. 

Upon motion, the thanks of the convention were extended to the news- 
papers of Washington. 

Tue PRESIDENT: Mr. Whitson has requested me to announce that the 
executive council will meet immediately after the adjournment, on the tenth 
floor of the New Willard Hotel. 

I now declare the thirty-first annual convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, TRUST COMPANY 
SECTION. 


New WILLARD HOTEL, 
Wasuaitneton, D. C., October 10, 1905. 


The meeting was called to order by the president, Mr. E. A. Potter, 
President of the American Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, at 10.30 
o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Reverend Robert M. Moore. 

THE PRESIDENT: I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Stellwagen, 
of Washington. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY E. J. STELLWAGEN, PRESIDENT UNION TruST COMPANY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Hospitality, it seems to me, should impress 
itself by deeds rather than by words, and a true and heartfelt welcome needs 
no formal phrasing. Assuredly “it goes without saying” that an association 
of men brought together to consider questions affecting the advancement, 
direction and security of the great financial institutions of the country, is 
welcome, thrice welcome, to the nation’s capital. 

It is your right to be here; and it is, it seems to me, our right to have 
you. Because the capital is here, and because here at the capital is, and must 
always remain the inspiration, direction and control of our great national 
system of finance, Washington should in my opinion, be the permanent place 
for the annual meetings of the American Bankers’ Association; but, however, 
this may be, the fact that you are with us for this ninth annual meeting of 
the Trust Company Section, is a source of exceeding pleasure and gratification, 
not only to those of us who are connected with local financial institutions, 
but to all of our people in whose name it is my privilege to bid you welcome. 

May I detain you long enough to express the hope that among the useful 
subjects to be considered by our Trust Company Section, the question of 
protective laws and measures may receive positive and particular considera- 
tion—and by protective laws and measures, I mean those which are at once 
protective to the companies and their clients and depositors. 


GROWTH OF THE TRUST COMPANIES. 


The growth and successful development of trust companies in this country 
is almost marvelous. In a comparatively few years they have entrenched 
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themselves firmly in the confidence of the public and its favor. They have 
rapidly broadened the scope of their operations, each year entering upon 
new fields of enterprise and endeavor, and adding new departments for the 
simpler and safer administration of the affairs of men. 

With this rapid growth and development in number, in scope, in favor, 
in influence and in wealth, has come a corresponding increase in respon- 
sibilities, in temptations, and in dangers, which are so unfortunately em- 
phasized in recent disclosures of corrupt and corrupting practices connected 
with some corporate institutions and their management. 

Notwithstanding the rapid advancement in heretofore untried fields of 
corporate development, the ease with which charters may in some locali- 
ties be obtained, the small capital required, and the sometime absence of 
protective provisions, the record of trust companies for stability, conser- 
vatism and integrity in management, is good and clean, and their immunity 
from disaster and scandal is rightfully a matter for pride and congratu- 
lation. But, gentlemen, we must not rest content with that record, excel- 
lent though it be. Our increasing success and development creates new 
conditions which bring with them new dangers, and these require better 
methods, stronger safeguards and stricter scrutiny and care. Let us then 
by raising our standards, safeguarding our investments, favoring charter 
requirements and restrictions (perhaps along the lines of the provisions 
of the National Banking Act) endeavor earnestly to make it impossible for 
disaster, born of carelessness, fraud or corruption, to overtake trust com- 
panies. 

I had intended calling attention to some of the provisions of the Trust 
Company Act under which the corporations of the District of Columbia operate, 
which seem to us of peculiar force and value; but I have already, I fear, 
trespassed too long upon your time and patience, and will leave the further 
discussion of the important subjects to be considered by our section to my 
more experienced associates. 

Again, gentlemen, I bid you welcome to our beautiful city of Washing- 
ton, our city, which is your city, for none of you shall be as strangers 
within our gates. 


ReEpLty By E. A. PoTrer, PRESIDENT OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


For many years the American Bankers’ Association has held its conven- 
tions in one of the great industrial cities of the country where commercial 
strife, enterprise and business activity have been the predominating in- 
fluences and spirit of the locality. And while appreciating the place which 
Washington holds in the business world, it is a special pleasure to us to 
assemble on this occasion in this, the beautiful capital of the nation, a 
center of art, literature and politics. Every citizen of the United States feels 
a certain sense of proprietorship and pride in Washington, which is ad- 
mitted to be the most beautiful city in America, and will be still further 
beautified when the plans which the District Commissioners have in hand 
are fully developed and carried out. 

Washington is rich in historical interest; her galleries and public build- 
ings contain the portraits, and her parks the statues of illustrious states- 
men, soldiers and sailors, who have been such important factors in shap- 
ing our past history, and while justly proud of those great men and of 
their achievements, we have reason to congratulate the country, and in 
view of more recent events, the whole world. upon the personnel of our 
present administration, whose executive head is a man endowed not alone 
with remarkable physical force and courage, but that higher attribute, great 
moral courage. A man of a mentality so virile, distinctive and illuminating, 
that its influence is felt not only in this country, but throughout the world. 
A man of strong convictions, with the courage of his convictions, quick 
to see the right, and prompt to act without fear or favor, making new 
precedents whenever occasion demands, enjoying to an eminent degree the 
confidence of the whole people irrespective of party, with the result that 
as a nation we are harmonious and prosperous at home, and respected abroad. 


Ricip SUPERVISION OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


The material development of this country is the wonder of the age. Her 
fields, her factories and her natural resources are putting forth their products 
in such quantities as to excite the admiration of the world. Along with 
this development must, and has naturally come, a more extensive develop- 
ment of our financial necessities and institutions, and in no direction has 
this been more marked than in the trust companies whose rapid growth 
has brought them prominently into public notice. Much has been said and 
written of late about placing the trust companies under Federal super- 
vision. The Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, in his last report to Con- 
gress, recommended legislation that would enable trust companies to incor- 
porate under Federal laws. While I do not care at this time to express 
an opinion on this subject, I do want to go on record as advocating fre- 
quent and rigid official examinations, whether State or Federal. 

There should be no theory about administering affairs of trust companies, 
other than that which applies to every business; namely, the administering 
them upon broad, deep principles of conservatism, honor and integrity. 

_ The citizens of Washington have demonstrated their faith and confidence 
in trust companies to a greater degree than have those of any other city 
in the entire country; for, according to the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the deposits of the trust companies of Washington exceed those 
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of her National banks by about seventy per cent. Surely the members of 
the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association have fallen 
among friends, and on their behalf I thank you for your most cordial, hos- 
pitable and gracious welcome. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next order of business will be the roll call; and 
as that is rather a tedious proceeding, unless there is some objection, we 
will omit it. : 

There was no objection, and the roll call was omitted. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT—TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


New York, September 1, 1905. 
To the Members of the Trust Company Section: 


Receipts. 
1904. 
Sept. 1. By balance 
oer By appropriation of executive council 
« uv. 
May 3. 3y appropriation of executive council 
By sale of four Trust Company Forms at $12.... 
By sale of Trust Company Section Proceedings, 
1896-1903 
By debit balance 


Disbursements. 


Proceedings, 1904 

Proceedings, 1896-1903 

Expenses executive committee 
York, May 2, 1905 

Salary 

Stationery, printing and postage 

Expenses of Convention in New York 


$4,240.34 


1905. 
Sept. 1. To debit balance $216.54 


At the close of the fiscal year, August 31, 1904, 566 members had paid their 
dues, but, owing to withdrawals and liquidations, sixty-eight were dropped 
from membership, leaving 498. One hundred and forty having been added 
to the rolls since September 1, 1904, the present membership is 638, the largest 
in the history of the section. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jas. R. Branch, Secretary. 


Upon motion, the report of the secretary was received and filed. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BY THE CHAIRMAN, Festus J. WADE, 
PRESIDENT MERCANTILE Trust Company, St. LovIs. 


The executive committee of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association respectfully submits the following report. 

The membership in the section during the past year as reported by the 
secretary shows a gratifying increase. The continued organization of new 
trust companies in the different States justifies the belief that our mem- 
bership may still be largely added to and the influence of the section strength- 
ened, particularly through the work of our vice-presidents by bringing to 
the attention of these newly-organized companies the advantage of mem- 
bership in the section. 

To this end each vice-president will be given a list of the trust companies 
in his State not members of the association and during the coming year it 
is hoped that by direct effort on the part of these officers the membership in 
the section may be largely increased. 

The regular meeting of your executive committee was held in New York 
on May 2, at which there were thirteen members in attendance. At this 
meeting the committee on protective laws made its report, a synopsis of 
which it was requested to present at this meeting of the section. 

The committee on “the classification of legal decisions relating to safe 
deposit companies; duty and liability to box-holders; and a compilation of 
the rules and forms of typical companies” also made its report and by vote 
of the committee was requested to submit the same together with the re- 
port of last year in printed form at this meeting of the section. 

Pursuant to the action taken at the last meeting of the section, the ad- 
dress delivered at that meeting by Mr. Jordan J. Rollins on “the protection 
of trust companies acting as transfer agents and registrars” was printed in 
pamphlet form and sent to every trust company in the country. 

In accordance with the further action of the section, the executive com- 
mittee referred to a sub-committee the general subject of the protection of 
trust companies acting in these capacities, with the suggestion that proper 
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forms for the use of trust companies in the registration and transfer of se- 
curities and as trustee under corporate mortgages be submitted to the section 
at its coming meeting. This sub-committee was also charged with the duty 
of ascertaining the average fees for the performance of these services. The 
report of this sub-committee is given in full. 

The undersigned, as a sub-committee appointed by the executive com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association, 
to consider the recommendations contained in a paper upon transfer agent 
and registrar, read at the last meeting of the Trust Company Section, and 
to make report thereon to the executive committee, do hereby respectfully 
report: 

I. That while the trust companies do not admit that in acting as trans- 
fer agent or registrar they assume any such measure of responsibility as 
that suggested by articles read before the convention at various times, it 
would be desirable to eliminate absolutely the opportunity for any claim 
that the trust company serving in either capacity is liable save as an ordi- 
nary agent. Obviously, there are but two ways in which liability can be de- 
fined in advance: either by agreement between the principal and agent or 
by legislation. The latter was recommended in the article under considera- 
tion, since a statute would as clearly affect the investing public as the com- 
pany issuing the stocks transferred or registered. The form proposed for 
New York was as follows: 

“Section 156.—Powers of Corporation.—Upon the filing of any such cer- 
tificate of authorization of a trust company, the persons named therein and 
their successors shall thereupon and thereby become a corporation which in 
addition to the powers conferred by the general and Stock Corporation Laws 
shall have power: 

1. To transfer, register and countersign certificates of stocks, bonds and 
other evidences of indebtedness of corporations, with liability to such cor- 
porations and to the owners or holders of such certificates of stock, bonds 
or other evidences of indebtedness solely for the negligence or willful mis- 
conduct of its officers in reference to such certificates of stock, bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness, or in the appointment, or employment of 
its agents, clerks or employees dealing therewith. 

2. To act as the fiscal or transfer agent of any State, municipality or body 
politic.” 

It was suggested, also, that there should be some statutory provision mak- 
ing the limitation of liability apply to trust companies existing at the time 
of the adoption of the statute, whether incorporated under general laws or 
special acts. Thereby trust companies would be precluded from undertaking 
on any terms a form of contingent liability, which is more properly an 
insurance risk. 

II. If in any State it shall not be. possible or convenient to obtain legis- 
lation of the character indicated, then such protection as may be afforded 
by the adoption of appropriate endorsements is recommended. 

As regards the transfer agent, the form may be: 


“Countersigned: 

Company, as Transfer 
Agent. y 
By Secretary.” 

As regards the Registrar, the form may be: 

“Registered this day of 
Trust Company, as Registry Agent.” 

Or, 

“Registered this day of 
Trust Company, as Registration Agent.” 

In the form now commonly employed, the signature of the trust company 
is followed simply by the word “Registrar,” but this form does not as clearly 
show that the registrar is an agent as do the other forms suggested. 

III. As regards bonds, the committee recommends the adoption of the 
following endorsements: 

“It is hereby certified that this bond is one of the series of bonds men- 
tioned and described in the mortgage or deed of trust within referred to. 

Trust Company, as Trustee, 
Secretary.” 


There also may be inserted in the mortgage some such protective pro- 
vision as the following: ; : 

“As a condition precedent to the acceptance of the said trust by the trus- 
tee, it is further stipulated and agreed by and between the parties hereto and 
all present, or future holders of bonds secured by these presents, that the trus- 
tee shall not be answerable for any act, default, neglect or misconduct of 
any of its agents, representatives or employees, by it appointed or employed 
in connection with the execution of any of the said trusts, nor in any other 
manner answerable or accountable under any circumstance whatsoever, ex- 
cept for gross negligence or bad faith; that the recitals contained herein, 
or in the bonds as to priority of lien, due authorization or any other matter 
whatsoever, are made by and on the part of the company, and the trustee 
assumes no responsibility for the correctness of the same; also, that it shall 
be no part of the duty of the trustee to file or record this indenture, mort- 
gage, deed of trust, assignment or other instrument whatsoever that may be 
delivered to it under the terms of this instrument as a mortgage, deed of 
trust, or conveyance of real estate, or as a chattel mortgage or conveyance 
of personal property, or to renew such deed of trust or mortgage, real or 


9 
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personal, or to procure any further, other or additional instrument of further 
assurance, or to do any other act which may be suitable and proper to be 
done for the continuance of the lien or charge hereof, or for giving notice 
of the existence of such lien or charge, or for extending or supplementing 
the same; nor shall it be any part of its duty to effect insurance against 
fire or other damage on any portion of the premises or property hereby 
mortgaged, or to renew any policies of insurance, or to keep itself informed 
as to the payment of any taxes or assessments, or to require such payment 
to be made; but the trustee may do any or all of these things. 

The trustee shall not be compelled to take any action as trustee under 
this mortgage unless first properly indemnified to its full satisfaction, nor 
shall it be chargeable with notice of any default on the part of the company 
except upon delivery to it of a distinct specification in writing of such de- 
fault by some person or persons interested in the trust, whose interest, if 
the trustee shall require, must be proved to the reasonable satisfaction of 
the trustee. 

In case at any time it shall be necessary and proper for the trustee to 
make any investigation respecting any fact or facts prevaratory to taking 
or refraining from taking any action, or doing or not doing anything, as 
such trustee, the certificate of the company under its corporate seal, attested 
by the signature of its president or secretary or the affidavit of one or more 
directors, shall be conclusive evidence of such facts to protect the trustee 
in any action or position that it may take or assume by reason of the supposed 
existence of such facts. 

It is further covenanted and agreed that the trustee under this deed of 
trust is, and shall be, entitled to reasonable compensation for all services 
rendered hereunder, or in connection with the trust, which compensation, to- 
gether with any and all necessary and reasonable expenses, charges, counsel 
fees and other disbursements incurred by the trustee in the discharge of his 
duties as such, shall be paid by the company or out of the trust estate upon 
which they are hereby made a lien and charge superior and prior to those 
of the bonds secured hereby. 

The trustee shall be protected in acting upon any resolution, notice, re- 
quest, consent, certificate, affidavit, voucher, bond or other paper or document 
a by it to be genuine and to have passed or signed by the proper 
party. 

Every trustee hereunder may at any time resign from the trust by mail- 
ing at least sixty days before such resignation shall take effect a duly ad- 
dressed notice in writing to that effect to the company and to all bond- 
holders who may be known to the trustees to be such and whose addresses 
shall likewise be known to it.” 

The committee, however, does not intend to suggest that the inclusion of 
such a protective provision as that quoted above would do away with the 
necessity for the employment of counsel by a trust company in accepting a 
corporate mortgage trusteeship. 

As to fees, the chairman of your executive committee, in carrying out the 
wishes of the last convention, addressed a letter to many trust companies 
in various parts of the country, and the replies thereto point to a practical 
unanimity on this subject. Charges for acting as trustee under corporate 
mortgages are based on so much per bond, usually $1.00 each for small is- 
sues, the term “small” being relative, conditions, localities, and legal and 
other services to be taken into consideration and charged accordingly. The 
larger companies, in paying coupons, make no charges when the money is 
deposited with them at least ten to thirty days in advance of payment; other- 
wise, a charge of one-quarter or one-eighth per cent. is proper. Except as 
to the general principle, that a transfer agent should be paid twice as much 
as a registry agent, it is difficult to formulate any definite rate for these 
services, charges depending upon the capitalization and activity of the stock 
to be transferred and registered, as well as various other considerations which 
will occur to every one. Your committee can only point out that the charge 
made for such services should not by any means cover the entire profits to 
the trust company in rendering these various services. Establishing friendly 
relations with a corporation as its trustee, transfer agent or registrar, should 
lead to closer relations in the various lines of trust company activities, and 
po profits resulting therefrom must be kept in mind in considering the initial 
charge. 

The committee desires to express its appreciation of the valuable assis- 
tance of Mr. Jordan J. Rollins in connection with the legal questions in- 
volved in its work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Phillip S. Babcock, Festus J. Wade, Clark Williams, Committee. 


As the dangers to the legitimate financial and fiduciary institutions are 
involved by the improper use of other descriptive terms in corporate titles 
beside the word “trust” such as “bank,” “saving,” “security,” etc., the exe- 
cutive committee by resolution has instructed the representatives of the Trust 
Company Section to lay the matter of the enactment of general protective 
laws before the executive council of the American Bankers’ Association, with 
the suggestion that the proper legal committee co-operate with the section in 
the future. 

The committee calls attention to the fact that the proceedings of the 
Trust Company Section from its inception including 1903 have been published 
in one volume, and it is believed that the addresses, papers and discussions 
contained therein will be of great value to the trust companies throughout 
the country. This book is on sale in the registration room at a price to cover 
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the cost of its publication by the section and may be had on application to 
the secretary of the association. 

The members are also reminded that a number of typical trust companies 
in different parts of the country have furnished blank forms of all charac- 
ters used in their different departments, which are lodged with the secre- 
pen A at No. 11 Pine street, New York city, for the use of members of the 
section. 

_ Your committee is of the opinion that the largest benefit of these meet- 
ings is derived from the discussion of practical subjects and the interchange 
of views upon matters of vital importance to trust companies of the country. 
The members are therefore particularly invited to participate in such dis- 
cussions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Festus J. Wade, Chairman. 


On motion, the report of the executive committee was received and filed. 
_ THE ‘PRESIDENT: The next order of business is the report of the com- 
mittee on protective laws. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE LAWS, BY THE CHAIRMAN, CLARK 
WILLIAMS. 


To the Members of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association—Your committee on protective laws respectfully reports as 
follows: 

As the result of the action taken at the last meeting of the section a 
standing committee of three was appointed, to be known as “the committee 
on protective laws,” and was charged with the duty of uccomplishing two 
specific objects: 

ist. To determine the present condition of the different States as to the 
supervision of trust companies by the proper State officials and to endeavor 
to secure, where necessary, the enactment of laws providing for such State 
supervision. 

2nd. To endeavor to secure in the different States the enactment of laws 
prohibiting the use of the word “trust” in the corporate title of any corpora- 
tion not a moneyed corporation and chartered to do a trust company business. 

As the work possible of accomplishment in one year was necessarily lim- 
ited, it seemed wise to your committee to direct its attention to the States 
having the largest number of trust companies. On the basis of the last ac- 
curate list of the trust companies of the country as of July 1, 1904, there 
were twenty-five States having more than ten trust companies. Of these 
States the following have laws providing for supervision, which with but 
few exceptions are thorough and satisfactory: 

Alabama, California, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Ken- 
ee Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia, 

exas. 

In the following States there is no supervision of trust companies, al- 
though in several cases periodical reports must be made to the State: 

Arkansas, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia. 

On the basis of the last accurate list of trust companies above referred to, 
in the twenty-one States having laws providing for State supervision, there 
were 751 trust companies, and of these 452 are members of the section. In 
the four States having no supervision there are 112 trust companies, and sixty- 
seven members of the section. Seventy-six per cent. of the trust companies 
of the country were under State supervision. 

As to the restriction of the use of the word “trust,” the following States 
now have laws providing for such restriction: 

Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, California, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Texas, West Virginia. 

In the case of the five States last mentioned this law was passed at the 
recent meetings of their respective Legislatures. 

There were 316 trust companies in these nine States of which 207 are 
members of the section. 

The laws enacted, in almost every instance, have been along the lines sug- 
gested and in several cases the exact wording of the bill recommended by 
your committee has been used. 

The co-operation of the vice-presidents of the section in the different States 
has been of the greatest @dvantage in accomplishing definite results. _iIn 
many States in which there were no meetings of the legislative body during 
the past year, the interest of the vice-presidents may be relied upon in se- 
curing the enactment of the desired laws during the coming meetings of 
the several Legislatures. 

The committee is of the opinion that only by continued effort from year 
to year can the ends desired by the section be accomplished, and its mem- 
bers bespeak for their successors in the work the hearty co-operation of all 
concerned. 

Respectfully submitted, ; 

E. A. Potter, Festus J. Wade, Clark Williams, Committee. 


On motion the report was received and placed on file. 
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THE PRESIDENT: The next is the report of the committee on classifica- 
tion of legal decisions relating to safe deposit companies; audit, and liability 
to box-holders; and a compilation of the rules and forms of typical companies. 

We have not received this report. 

The next is an address, “Benefit of a Real Estate Department to a Trust 
Company,” by L. E. Anderson, Vice-President of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. 


Tue BENEFIT OF A REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT TO A TRUST CoMPANY.—ADDRESS 
3Y INZ . ANDERSON, ‘E-PRESIDENT MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
Sr. . 


The trust company, in many States of the Union, on account of its liberal 
charter, is authorized not only to do a general banking business, but also 
to do everything or anything else where bonds, stocks, mortgages, or real 
estate enter into or are part of the transaction, and from my observation, very 
few transactions of any magnitude are negotiated without real estate being 
one of its important factors. Take one of the most important departments 
of a trust company, namely, the trust department. I say “most important’ 
because it is the department where trust in its truest sense should be ex- 
emplified, as it has the management of estates for widows and orphans, and 
it frequently happens that the largest portion of such estates consist of real 
estate. Then it is that the real estate department is of inestimable value 
to the trust company, as every well equipped real estate department should 
have experienced appraisers, salesmen and rent collectors, of whose integrity 
and ability there is no question and the company thus avoids the necessity 
of seeking outside assistance in the management of the real property be- 
longing to such an estate. 

And it is through the real estate department, in a majority of cases, that 
it is possible for the trust department to secure the management of such es- 
tates, because when a person makes his will, and is possessed of considerable 
means, his first consideration is to name as executor of his estate, some in- 
dividual or corporation in whom he has the greatest confidence, and the fact 
that the trust company has managed his real estate affairs satisfactorily and 
successfully during his lifetime, and is thoroughly familiar with all the de- 
tails of his property, influences him to a great extent in selecting such com- 
pany to handle his estate after his death. 

The financial department of the trust company is benefited in many ways 
by the real estate department. For instance when money is easy and the 
financial department has a surplus of idle cash on hand, the real estate de- 
partment can be called on to procure for it investments in the form of real 
estate loans, and as these loans are made only on a conservative basis, after 
the property has been inspected by men experienced in that line and ap- 
proved by the officer in charge of the real estate department, they can again 
be disposed of through that department without any difficulty in case it be- 
comes necessary or desirable to do so. 

The real estate department is also the medium through which the finan- 
cial department secures a number of depositors. Take the case of an in- 
dividual whose property is sold through the real estate department. He 
comes into the office to close up the transaction and the consideration is 
paid to him in cash, or part cash, and the remainder by deed of trust and 
notes. It is frequently only necessary to make the suggestion to him that 
he open an account with the company with the proceeds of the transaction 
and it is very seldom that one will leave the office without doing so. It is 
not an uncommon occurrence in the real estate department for a buyer to make 
the cash payment on a real estate deal by a check drawn on the company 
and for the seller to open an account with the company by depositing the 
same check, the company thereby making a commission on the sale of the 
real estate and securing a new depositor on the same transaction. 

If, however, the person desires to convert the proceeds of a real estate 
sale into an investment other than real estate he is referred to the bond de- 
partment, where he will undoubtedly invest the money in securities which 
that department offers. Thus the bond department is provided with a new 
client, who, if it were not for his dealings with the real estate department, 
might never have transacted business of any character with the company. 
The deposits of a successful real estate department are in themselves a con- 
siderable item, if it has a large rent roll. 

In ninety per cent. of all real estate transac@jons only a part ‘of the con- 
sideration is actually paid in cash, the balance being secured by deed of 
trust and notes on the seapecty sold. The seller, therefore, after the sale 
has been consummated, has on hand a number of valuable papers, which he 
will desire to place in a safe repository, and as the safe deposit department 
of the company is so convenient, he is certain to rent a safe deposit box from 
that department. As the notes become due they are placed with the collec- 
tion department and the proceeds deposited to his account. In this manner 
the customer is enabled to transact all the details of a real estate deal with 
one company, making it convenient for him and profitable for the company 

Then again a large number of people have occasion to visit the real es- 
tate department. Some of them come in to rent a house, others to pay rent 
or purchase property and some to enquire about real estate. Many of them 
may not transact any business at the time, but there is a possibility of each 
person becoming a customer at a later date, by reason of their remembering 
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the former visit. Again, if one takes into consideration its value from an 
advertising standpoint, he can readily see how beneficial it is to an institu- 
tion to have a great many people constantly entering and leaving its building. 

It also benefits the trust company from an advertising standpoint, by con- 
tinually keeping the name of the company before the public, through the 
medium of the newspapers, sign boards and rent bills which are scattered 
throughout the city. In the case of the Mercantile Trust Co. (I mention this 
company because of my Knowledge of its affairs), one cannot visit any por- 
tion of the city of St. Louis without seeing its name on some sign announc- 
ing property for sale or lease, and every day in the year its name will be 
found in the newspaper for a like purpose. It is needless for me to comment 
on the advantages of such extensive publicity, as it brings the company in 
touch with every man, woman and child in the community who may some 
time have occasion to transact business with a trust company. 

It may not be out of place here to say that the real estate department, 
besides being advantageous to the company of which it is a part, contributes 
in a manner to the prosperity of the city in which it is located, by promoting 
syndicates for the conducting of large real estate enterprises, The real es- 
tate department of the company with which I am connected has organized 
corporations and promoted deals aggregating millions of dollars. For all 
of these corporations it simply acted as agent, not being interested in any 
of them as a stockholder. In other words, in the promotion of the syndicates 
the real estate department, or the trust company, had no direct interest what- 
ever in the corporations, apart from acting as agent for the sale of property 
owned by them for collecting rents on same, or performing the duties of 
manager of construction of office buildings or commereial structures being 
erected by the syndicate, for which services it receives commissions and fees. 
In addition to this it has the placing of insurance, letting of repairs and 
payment of taxes on all such buildings, making it necessary to handle large 
sums of money and transact business with a great many people, and as a 
result of these dealings a large portion of these individuals subsequently be- 
come regular patrons of the institution. 

In the affairs of a community, the real estate agent ranks next in bus- 
iness importance to the banker. Real estate from time immemorial has been 
the foundation of all values and has furnished more business for different 
lines of trade than any other commodity. The iron foundries, brick manu- 
facturers, lumber merchants, certain professions and all mechanics are pros- 
perous when the real estate business is good. The real estate agent is the 
herald of progress, the maker of villages, towns and cities, and his efforts 
mark the advancement and progress of municipalities, and any trust com- 
pany is indeed fortunate to have among its departments, a well equipped and 
properly conducted real estate department. 

In order to be valuable, a real estate department must be progressive, 
must be competent to cope with and carry to successful issue enterprises 
and deals of any magnitude. To do this it must necessarily attract capitalists 
and capital seeking this avenue of investment, and it is a well known fact 
that many of the most prosperous citizens of large cities invest only in real 
estate. Real estate is the investment which is sought by many who have 
made their money in other channels and who, desiring to convert their funds 
into an investment which they know to be safe and which will net them 
a good return, naturally turn their thoughts to real estate. The trust com- 
pany, by reason of its prominence and reliability, having attracted their at- 
tention, it is through it that they make investments of this character, if the 
company has a real estate department, and it thus secures a class of investors 
it would not otherwise have obtained. 

In summing up the advantages accruing to the trust company from a 
real estate department, I would say that it not only benefits all other de- 
partments, but is in itself profitable. As an individual department, the real 
estate department of the Mercantile Trust Co. is operated as a separate and 
distinct branch—that is, it pays for all its own advertising, pays the salaries 
of the officers of the trust company, who have charge of the department, as 
well as of all the employees connected with the department, and defrays all 
the other expenses incurred in the conduct of the department. It also makes 
a monthly statement to the company, at the same time turning over to it 
the net results of the month’s business, which, in the case of the institution 
with which I am associated, has always been of such a satisfactory nature 
that I am inclined to believe that the real estate department is one of its 
most valuable assets, as it is not only unnecessary for the company to in- 
vest any of its capital in any transactions of that department, but that it 
is self-sustaining and profitable. In my opinion no trust company is com- 
plete without a real estate department, because the object of a trust com- 
pany should be to take care of everything that comes its way. In other words, 
it should let nothing escape that may result in a commission or a fee, and 
it is my firm belief that a company is not in a position to do this unless it 
has a real estate department as one of its departments. Therefore, I un- 
hesitatingly say that every trust company should have a real estate depart- 
ment if for no other reason than that it will pay, if properly conducted. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next is a statement of the “Growth and Present 
Status of Trust Companies in the United States,” by Mr. Edward T. Perine, 
General Manager of the Audit Company of New York. 
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STATEMENT OF THH GROWTH AND PRESENT STATUS OF TRUST COMPANIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES.—ADDRESS BY EDWARD T. PERINE, GENERAL MANAGER, 
THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW York. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association—Comprehensive statistics, regarding trust 
companies throughout any number of States, do not appear to have been 
assembled earlier than December, 1875, when, in the annual report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency of the United States, a tabulation was presented 
with reference to thirty-five companies. These were located in four entire 
States, and reports from Philadelphia companies were also included. 

These trust companies of thirty years ago comprised: 

New York, twelve companies with total resources of sixty-nine millions 
of dollars. 

; penenetenatte, five companies with total resources of nine millions of 
aollars, 

Rhode Island, one company with total resources of six millions of dollars. 

Connecticut, ten companies with total resources of five millions of dollars. 

; ta a aaamaa seven companies with total resources of thirty-one millions 
of dollars. 

A total for the thirty-five companies of 122 millions of dollars. 

The principal items of resources were, sixty-five millions of dollars of 
loans and discounts, thirty-nine millions of securities, three millions of real 
estate, and nine millions of cash. Among the liabilities, capital stock 
aggregated twenty-one millions, surplus funds and undivided profits seven 
millions, and deposits eighty-five millions. 

The New York State companies having, as has been shown, sixty-nine 
millions out of 122 millions of dollars of total resources, led, then as now, 
the other States in respect of trust company wealth. Philadelphia’s seven 
companies, however, with their thirty-one millions of resources, are worthy 
of notice, particularly when it is seen that the two groups taken together, 
even at this early date comprised over 100 millions of aggregate resources. 

An interesting note accompanied this tabulation of the Comptroller, con- 
taining the unofficial fact that the “Chicago Tribune” had reported as of 
June 30, 1875, five trust companies in the city of Chicago having capital 
2,500,000, surplus $725,000 and deposits of between five and six millions. 

It is not to be understood that the Comptroller’s tabulations in this or in 
later years could have been made to cover trust companies everywhere, but a 
steady growth is apparent year by year from about 1879. In that year, reports 
were tabulated from thirty-two companies with 111 millions of resources, 
and during the next few years, while there was no great increase in the 
number of companies, their resources were largely added to. 

In 1884 the tabulation showed thirty-five companies with 239 millions of 
resources. Of these thirteen New York State companies had 155 millions. 

By 1889 the number of companies reporting had increased to 120, and 
their total resources were 441 millions. At this time, and it should be remem- 
bered that it was but sixteen years ago, the total resources were less than 
one-eighth of the present volume of trust company resources, and the number 
of companies only about one-tenth of the total number of our present 
companies. 

Before considering current figures, however, it will be of interest to look 
at some details of the Comptroller’s tabulation for 1889. 

In Maine there were six companies with about two millions of resources. 

In New Hampshire there were four companies with about three millions of 
resources. 

In Massachusetts, there were thirteen companies with about sixty-three 
millions of resources. 

In Rhode Island there were two companies with about twelve millions of 
resources, 

In Connecticut there were eight companies with about five millions of 
resources. 

In New York there were twenty-five companies with about 236 millions of 
resources. 

In Illinois there were six companies with about seventeen millions of 
resources, 

In Pennsylvania there were seventeen companies with about sixty-nine 
millions of resources. 

In Iowa there were seven companies with about nine millions of resources. 

In Minnesota there were five companies with about four millions of 
resources. 

In Missouri there were six companies with about ten millions of resources. 

In Kansas there were eleven companies with about four millions of 
resources, 

In Nebraska there were six companies with about five millions of resources. 

In Dakota there were four companies with about one million of resources. 

The figures from the smaller States were given as being unofficial, but 
would appear to have been gathered with considerable care, and the notice- 
able facts at this point—sixteen years ago, as stated—are the continued growth 
of New York companies’ resources to the sum of 236 millions, the substantial 
amount reported for Pennsylvania companies. over sixty-nine millions, and 
the closely equivalent showing of Massachusetts with its sixtv-three millions. 
After these, no one State, not even Illinois, Rhode Island or Missouri, has as 
much as twentv millions of total resources, while the other States reporting 
in no one case had as much as ten millions of resources. 


‘ 
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In the early nineties, began the real growth in numbers of trust companies, 
the Comptroller’s report for 1894 showing 224 companies with 705 millions 
of total resources, while according to another summary, made by the author 
of this present paper, upon the basis of total resources one year later, or 
in 1895—gathering the figures from certain State reports, and in other cases 
from details contained in the “American Bank Reporter” of November, 1895— 
it appears that the trust companies of ten years ago this fall numbered 569, 
or about one-half the present number. For some of these, no figures were 
available, but as to 533 companies located in forty-two different States and 
Territories, and in the District of Columbia, the total resources were approxi- 
mately 962 millions of dollars. At this time there were sixteen companies in 
California, twelve in Connecticut, eighteen in Georgia, twenty-six in Illinois, 
twenty-nine in Iowa, sixteen in Kansas, sixteen in Kentucky, twenty in 
Maine, thirty-five in Massachusetts, fifteen in Missouri, fifteen in Nebraska, 
twenty-three in New Jersey, thirty-eight in New York, fourteen in Ohio, 
eighty-three in Pennsylvania, nineteen in Tennessee, eighteen in Vermont, 
sixteen in Virginia, and fifteen in the State of Washington, while in each 
of the other States, and in the District of Columbia, there were less than 
ten companies. 

Closely succeeding years saw a phenomenal growth among trust companies, 
both in numbers and in wealth. The fact of this growth during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century is well recognized, but becomes more apparent 
when it is stated that, during the five years from 1899 to 1903 inclusive, 
the popularity of trust companies was marked by the organization of practi- 
cally five hundred new companies, or as many as had been formed during the 
entire preceding three-quarters of a century. 

As of June 30, 1903, recognizing the need of more adequate statistics than 
had been previously available, the company with which the speaker then 
had the honor of being identified, namely the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York city, prepared a list of trust companies every- 
where in the United States and sent out requests for their statements of 
condition, which when received were arranged alphabetically by States to the 
number of 912 companies. These statements, comprising a more comprehensive 
collection of trust company facts than had been previously gathered in a single 
volume, were issued in 1903, and were collected again last year and this. 
These collections have been valuable as books of constant reference for those 
interested in trust company matters and have also afforded a basis for certain 
tabulations of trust company resources and liabilities throughout the entire 
country, the nature of which, as relating to current conditions, and in particu- 
lar to the growth of the past three years, are now briefly presented. 

The 912 companies whose statements were published under date of June 
30, 1903, had total resources and liabilities of two billions 910 millions of 
dollars; their loans aggregated one billion 463 millions; their stocks and 
bonds 627 millions; their cash on hand and in bank 435 millions; their mort- 
gages 173 millions; the aggregate value of their real estate and banking 
houses 74 millions. Offsetting these, their capital stock amounted to 317 
millions; their surplus funds and undivided profits 362 millions; their deposits, 
including amounts due banks and bankers, two billions 183 millions. 

By June 30, 1904, eighty-two other companies had been added to the previous 
total, and the resources and liabilities of the 994 companies reporting, reached 
an aggregate of three billions 140 millions. A tabulation of the principal 
liabilities of these companies of one year ago, shows that their capital stock 
amounted to 330 millions; their surplus and undivided profits to 379 millions; 
their deposits, general and in trust, to the sum of two billions 315 millions; 
their outstanding certifications ten millions; their balances due banks and 
bankers fifty-five millions. An interesting fact, because of the smallness of 
the item, is that re-discounts as reported by the entire 994 companies, 
amounted to less than two millions of dollars. 

The trust companies having thus passed the three billion dollar mark in 
1904, a remarkable result was next secured by tabulating the number of com- 
panies reporting, and their liabilities, as of June 30, 1905. The totals are, 
1,115 companies having capital stock of 349 millions; surplus funds and undi- 
vided profits 425 millions; deposits two billions 847 millions; certified checks 
fifteen millions; due to banks and bankers 107 millions; re-discounts two and 
one-half millions; the present total of liabilities, and corresponding resources, 
amounting to the remarkable sum of three billions 802 millions of dollars. 

Even in this total, are not included the figures of some 334 companies not 
reporting on June 30, last, which with eighty-eight new incorporations since 
that date bring the entire number of American trust companies up to 1547. 
_ With reference, however, to the 1115 statements which have been tabulated, 
it appears that in each of eight States there are upwards of 100 millions of 
resources, these eight being— 

Rhode Island, nine companies, 113 millions. 

Missouri, twenty-seven companies, 141 millions. 

New Jersey, sixty companies, 162 millions. 

Ohio, forty-seven companies, 173 millions. 

Massachusetts, forty-two companies, 220 millions. 

Illinois, forty-nine companies, 353 millions. 

Pennsylvania, 237 companies, 621 millions. 

New York, seventy-eight companies, one billion 510 millions. 

This last aggregate, may be best interpreted by the fact, that the growth 
in New York State for the first six monhts of this year has been over 100 
millions of dollars, and that in ten years it has been approximately one 
billion of dollars. 

Much might be said regarding the strength of companies in other States 
as well as New York, particularly with reference to the amounts and pro- 
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portions of aggregate capital stock as compared with aggregate surplus and 
undivided profits. 

In New York State, sixty-two millions of capital stock accounts show 160 
millions of paid in and earned surplus and undivided profits. 

In Pennsylvania, ninety-two millions of capital stock accounts show 110 
millions of surplus and profits. 

In New Jersey, twelve millions of capital, show twenty millions of surplus 
and profits. 

In Missouri, twenty-one millions of capital, show twenty-five millions of 
surplus and profits. 

In Rhode Island, six millions of capital, show nine millions of surplus and 
profits, it being a fact, that in each of these States, and in several others, 
the book value of trust company shares, is in excess of 200 per cent. of par, 
while the average for the entire country is an approximate book value of 221 
per cent. 

Referring again, to New York State’s one billion 510 millions of total 
resources, it may be of interest to present the fact, that as late as October in 
the year 1870, the total resources of 1,615 National banks, throughout the 
entire United States, did not exceed this sum. As compared with the present 
trust company aggregate for the entire United States, three billions 802 
millions, it appears that not until the year 1897 did the country’s 3,607 
National banks hold the equivalent in total resources, of the amount of total 
resources now held by our 1,115 trust companies. 

It should be remembered, that to-day there are 5,757 National banks, with 
no less than seven billions 472 millions of dollars of total resources; but it is 
also interesting to calculate that this sum is only about twice the amount of 
the 1,115 trust companies present three billions 802 millions of resources; also 
that the averages obtained, by dividing the number of National banks and the 
number of trust companies into these respective aggregates, show that the 
average resources of each National bank are a shade under one million 300 
thousand dollars, while the average per trust company is slightly in excess of 
three millions 400 thousand dollars. 

What the true meaning is, of such a sum as these three billions 802 millions 
of trust company resources, may be best appreciated by a contrast or two, 
based upon some large aggregates found in other recent statistics. 

The total assets of active life insurance companies in the United States, 
at the beginning of the present year, were less than two and one-half billions 
of dollars, or one billion 300 millions less than the resources of American 
trust companies. The total currency in the United States, on July 1, last, was 
two billions 885 millions, practically one billion dollars less than the amount 
of total recources of the trust companies. The estimate of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for last year, regarding Savings banks, was that 1,157 of these 
institutions had three billions 175 millions of total resources, or practically 
600 millions less than those of the trust companies. According to Census 
Bulletin Number 21, which has just been issued, the commercial value of 
steam railways in the United States is given as eleven and one-quarter billions 
of dollars, a sum only about three times the total resources of our trust 
companies; it being a fact, that in point of steam railway wealth, the four 
leading States, Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois and Ohio, appear as having 
three billions 814 millions of commercial value, an amount almost exactly 
equivalent to the aggregate assets of our 1,115 trust companies. 

A single illustration more. The Comptroller of the Currency estimated last 
year, that the banking power of the world—that is, bank liabilities—except- 
ing balances due other banks—consisted of: 

Banking power of the United States and island possessions, thirteen billions 
826 millions; banking power of foreign countries, nineteen billions 781 millions; 
a total estimate throughout the world of thirty-three billions 607 millions. 

Will you in conclusion and with thanks for your kind attention to all 
of these remarks upon the growth and status of American trust companies, 
permit, as a final thought regarding these thirty-three billions of banking 
power, that our trust companies, with their present liabilities of over three 
and three-quarters of billions of dollars—comparatively little of which is of 
the nature of moneys due other banks—offer as their contribution, to the 
vast total of banking power, a volume of credits, which may be fairly said to 
constitute one-tenth, and even upwards of one-tenth, of the aggregate bank- 
ing power of this and other countries, the world over? 


Tue PRESIDENT: I think the excellent paper which we have just heard 
ought to impress upon us the importance of the business we have in hand 
and that the Trust Company Section should become a homogeneous body and 
work to a uniform system. I won’t say the same as the National bank 
system but certainly a uniform system, with protective laws in every State. 

The next is a statement of the “Purposes and Scope of the Banking Pub- 
licity Association of the United States,’ by Frederick Phillips, Secretary 
of the Lincoln Trust Company, of New York. 


BANKING PUBLICITY.—ADDRESS OF FREDERICK PHILLIPS, SECRETARY LINCOLN 
Trust ComPpANy, NEw YORK. 
The economic, political and social development of our country has been 


necessarily accompanied by many changes in the forms of business and in 
the methods of conducting business. So rapid, however, has been the develop- 
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ment during the past twelve or fifteen years and so radical have been the 
changes in that time that a comparison of old with new methods would seem 
to show a revolution. Question the merchant, the manufacturer, the lawyer, 
the doctor along these lines if you require testimony, although none realize 
these changed and still changing conditions in every field of business, in every 
walk of professional life, more thoroughly than the moneyed institutions. 
We are, then, at the present time working under conditions in business not 
only not known to the fathers of the younger generation, but unfamiliar to 
any of us a few years back. I venture to suggest that the chief factor in 
these changes has been modern scientific competition. However that may be, 
it is beyond question that these new economic conditions have created an 
imperative demand for new facilities in banking, for the fiduciary services 
of trust companies, for the privileges afforded by the Savings banks, for the 
insurance issued by surety and casualty companies, for the investments offered 
by banking firms. 

Now these facilities and services are as truly merchandise commodities as 
are corn, coal or dry goods. The banks sell credits; the trust companies sell 
services. We are on the same plane with the merchant in his warehouse. 

Conceding, then, if you will, that the business of the moneyed institutions 
is commerce in every sense, although along highly developed lines, conceding 
that we all have our stock in trade as any business has, you must also 
concede that we can successfully avail ourselves of honorable and appropriate 
commercial methods of procuring business. In other words, a bank or a trust 
company needs depositors, customers, clients, patrons, whatever you please 
to term them, in the same degree as any other business, and of all means of 
procuring business the most effective is publicity. I use the word in its 
most modern sense, that of making public the merits of an article with a 
view to creating for it a market. 

The purpose of this proposed association, then, is to promote banking and 
trust company publicity to the end that we may promote our business; and 
while we are all doing something in the way of publicity—for publicity is 
accomplished in divers ways, as by a handsome edifice, a reputation for 
courtesy, a favorable report in the community—but few of us have fully 
availed ourselves of the supreme methods of publicity—printers’ ink, both in 
the form of the newspaper advertisement and advertising literature. 

The most successful publicity of this kind, and this kind of publicity is 
the most successful, is based upon education. The public is being daily 
educated to buy this and that brand of breakfast food, shoes, soaps, tooth 
powder; it is being educated to travel and care for its health bv recreative 
sports; it is being instructed commercially, morally, politically by advertis- 
ing publicity. Why shall it not, therefore, be liberally educated to the dis- 
criminating purchase of our commodities—to the use of the facilities of our 
banks, and the services of our trust companies? 

But let us go farther, mark you, for while making public our own 
excellence, let us seek to teach the public to eschew all practices opposed to 
conservative banking; to avoid all financial traps, pitfalls and schemes; and to 
divest itself of all the risks and responsibilities attaching to personal and 
individual administration of fiduciary offices, the care of estates and the 
investment of funds. Our public is already a highly educated one, in that it 
knows a little something of everything, but if there are any things of which 
it posseses less real, serviceable and valuable knowledge than of anything 
else, it is of the business of banking, and the services of the trust company 
and the benefits and advantages of the various classes of moneyed institutions. 

It was many years before the public learned to use the Savings banks, 
and even to-day the Savings banks are not understood as they should be for 
the welfare of the vast wage-earning class. On the other hand, our Savings 
banks, I refer particularly to the mutual Savings banks, carry many millions 
of money, much against their will, if I understand the matter rightly. money 
which they would prefer elsewhere than in their own institutions. So with 
the trust companies. How little are these admirably organized and thoroughly 
equipped institutions understood, although it is gratifying to note that day by 
day the public is more fully employing their powers. In short it is a fact 
that what the National, State and Savings banks and trust companies can do 
to-day for the public, and how they do it, is far beyond the public’s knowledge. 

As stated, then, the primary object of this association is the systematic 
education of the public to the discriminating use of these institutions, and 
to inform it of the particular advantages of each. 

It is hoped to accomplish these ends in part by the interchange of ideas, 
information and methods of publicity. It is proposed further to have local 
or district headquarters in each of the large cities, with a manager whose 
duty it shall be to keep in touch by correspondence with members through- 
out his district; to procure from them such literature, business forms, adver- 
tising matter, samples of soliciting and advertising letters. as may be obtain- 
able, together with such statement, comment. remark or information as may 
prove useful for the guidance of members of the association; each manager 
to be required to send to the secretary one or more copies of all such litera- 
ture, letters, etc., received by him; requests for information or specimens of 
such literature, etc., from member institutions to be addressed to the secretary 
and to be answered and, if possible, granted by that officer. 

There has been some misapprehension of the exact purport of this para- 
graph. It is not asked that members shall give up any trade secrets or private 
matters pertaining to the conduct of their business, but merely that they shall 
look at the plan in a broad way, and part with such of their printed matter, 
ete., as thev believe will be useful for the purnose. Those favoring this asso- 
ciation must of course be of the mind that this interchange will not be the 
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giving of something for nothing, but a quid pro quo, and that what in this 
instance is to the benefit of all must be to the benefit of the individual. 

Finally it must be that the coming together from time to time of the 
members of this association must be productive of good. At all events, such 
an association as this, once organized and prepared for activity, will prove a 
useful instrument in proper hands and a power for good to the community in 
general and the banking world in particular in ways and along lines that may 
not yet have occurred even to us. 


At a meeting held in Washington on October 10 in conjunction with the 
American Bankers’ Association, the Banking Publicity Association of the 
United States was formally organized, by-laws adopted and the following 
officers duly elected: 

President, Harold A. Davidson, Secretary Home Trust Company of New 
York, Brooklyn; First Vice-President, D. C. Wills, Cashier Diamond National 
Bank, Pittsburgh. Vice-Presidents: Pierre Jay, Vice-President Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston; James E. Brock, Secretary Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis; E. G. Tillotson, Treasurer Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland; Herbert P. Wenig, Auditor Windsor Trust Company, New York; 
C. E. Woodside, Manager Bond Department, Los Angeles Trust Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Charles Moore, Secretary Union Trust Company, Detroit; C. J. 
Craft, Secretary Central Trust and Savings Company, Philadelphia; C. G. Ells- 
worth, First National Bank, Chicago; Stephen Appleby, Assistant Cashier 
Pacific National Bank, Tacoma; Robert J. Lowry, President Lowry National 
Bank, Atlanta; George W. White, Cashier Commercial National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Treasurer, Edward F. Feickert, Assistant Treasurer Plainfield 
Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J.; Secretary, Frederick Phillips, Secretary Lin- 
coln Trust Company, New York. 


THE PRESIDENT: It is certain that the relations between banks and trust 
companies ought to be of the most friendly character, and perhaps there 
is nothing more to be said on the subject. In New York city they are 
certainly very close. If there is nothing to be said on the subject, we will 
pass to the second topic, “Value of a Bond Department to the Trust Com- 
pany.” 

Mr. CAULDWELL, of Chicago: Mr. President, I do not think this subject 
ought to go by without the section hearing from some representatives present 
who are conducting bond departments in connection with trust companies. 
I know I came into the section this morning hoping to hear something on 
the subject. As I came in I asked the President if I might have a seat 
with the other delegates and he said, “yes.” I said, “I am interested in the 
value of a bond department in connection with the trust company.” He said, 
“T can answer that the value is in the profit you are able to turn in.” That 
answer is not inconsistent with the man or with the spirit of the trust 
company business. As I take it, that is not the whole value of a bond 
department to any well-organized trust company, however. It is now common 
in the West and Central West for nearly all the trust companies, at least in 
the larger States, to have an organized bond department. I presume most 
of them have been organized to supply a demand that has grown up with 
the growth of those companies by reason of the fact that people come t> the 
officers of those companies with annoying questions in regard to investments 
that they desire in the form of bonds. I believe that the trust companies 
generally, by reason of the character of their business, have been largely 
forced into the establishment of bond departments to supply not only their 
clients but themselves with all the information and data that they may 
collect regarding the investments which they are called upon to make. It 
is this feature, therefore, that is important, quite as important as the profit, 
to the trust company itself. All trust companies invest more or less in 
bonds, and of a general character, varying more or less with the character 
of their business, and the bond department of nearly all the institutions 
with which I am familiar, is charged very largely with making those invest- 
ments for the company itself. 

There are other matters; for instance, the matter of loans, and the matter 
of dealing with syndicates on the outside, and the preparation of syndicates 
on the outside in which money can be safely invested. Those things have to 
be very carefully done and done with a great deal of discrimination; and, 
because of that fact, you will always find—those of you who have bond 
departments can verify what I say—that the information you get through 
your bond department, both statistical and as to the market and where 
and when to sell, is of great value to the banking side of the trust company 
in the matter of investments. 
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Mr. WADE: Mr. President, referring to the value of a bond department 
connected with a trust company, I assume that many of us are not familiar 
with such value, and that as we are seeking information in order to make 
these meetings profitable, we should get up and discuss those points. 

My experience in the conduct of the office that I hold in the trust com- 
pany, is that a well-regulated bond department is almost as essential to a 
live, active trust company as is a properly conducted trust department. In 
the management of trust estates it comes to pass that you are to be the 
custodian of the money of widows and orphans and you are also to be- 
come the custodian of diverse and sundry bonds which without the 
knowledge, the technical knowledge, necessary to possess in the investment 
of money in bonds you are liable to make a serious mistake. Therefore a 
well regulated bond department is of material value to the trust department. 

To the financial department of the trust company there is no more profita- 
ble way of investing your surplus money than through the medium of a bond 
department. Again, in the financial department there is no better way to 
replenish your cash, your reserve if you please, than through the medium 
of a well-regulated bond department, by selling bonds at a time when 
money is most active to be loaned out to your customers. Every private 
individual invests his surplus either in real estate or in stocks or bonds. 
Every well-regulated bank invests in bonds; every trust company is bound 
to do the same thing; and where the trust company can afford it, whether 
equipped with all the knowledge that is to be required, so that when they 
become executor or administrator of an estate they are capable of handling 
that business without going outside the door. 

There are so many things that I will think of to-morrow that I would 
like to tell you about the bond department, that I cannot now recall; but 
I would like to hear the question discussed generously here. Many of us are 
a thousand miles or two thousand miles from home, and if these propositions 
are suggested and not discussed there is hardly any use of our coming 
here. 

H. C. Harvey, Cashier American Banking and Trust Company, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia: 

Mr. President, in our section of the country, and I suppose all over the 
country, one of the functions of a trust company is to register and certify 
bond issues, thereby putting a safeguard around them that will prevent 
forgeries. The best article I have read upon this subject appeared in the 
American Bankers’ Magazine from the pen of that able writer Clark Williams, 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company, New York, on March 25 
of this year. 

I would like to see this association appoint a committee of not less than 
three to compile literature, as the gentleman from Oregon has just said, 
literature which is to the point, and to educate the people, especially in the 
municipalities, in our counties, upon the necessity of having bond issues 
registered and certified by a reputable trust company before they are offered 
to the public. That literature ought also to be disseminated through the 
banks of this country. 

I find, gentlemen, that National bankers are not posted on the bond 
question as they ought to be. A bank in my neighborhood took a county 
bond as collateral security that was not registered and certified by a trust com- 
pany; they took that as collateral security, and it was renewed time after 
time and they carried it for three years on renewals. At the end of three 
years they found that it was a forged bond and not worth the paper it was 
written on. The article written by Mr. Clark Williams will show you how 
those forged bonds have reached your own city of New York. One bank 
there was caught for $145,000, money loaned on an issue of $155,000 of forged 
bonds. 

Every safeguard ought to be placed around these bonds if possible to 
prevent forgeries. If a bond is registered and certified by a trust company, 
we placing our certificate upon the back of that bond, under the seal of our 
corporation, and cutting the end of that bond with the protectograph the 
size of the bond to prevent it from being raised, we throw a safeguard 
around it that helps to prevent its being forged. Not only that, but the income 
from registering and certifying bonds is quite an income to the trust com- 
pany. I would like to see this association take the matter in hand to try 
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and educate the people up, the municipalities and so forth, to having their 
bonds registered and certified by a trust company. 

In one of the municipalities in our locality not long ago one of these 
so-called bankers came out and called upon the mayor and clerk and told 
them that it was not necessary to have them register and certify the bonds and 
pay the little fee required for that work, but stated that he would take those 
bonds without being registered and certified and would give them as much 
as anybody else would give. Who knows but what they may have ten times 
the amount necessary printed upon that plate, and with the signature of 
the mayor and clerk? And so I would like to see you take some steps to 
throw a safeguard around the bond issues. 


IDUCATIONAL WorK TO DEMONSTRATE THE SUPERIORITY OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY IN FIDUCIARY CAPACITIES. 


BENJAMIN I. ConeNn, President Portland (Ore.) Trust Company: This 
subject, gentlemen, is one which is very dear to my heart, and I will have 
to allude to my own institution in order to show the work we have done. 
Up to this time in this direction we are a small concern, with total assets 
of about a million and a quarter. We have no laws authorizing us to act 
as executors or administrators, and so our trusts are private agreements; in 
cases where people wish to make us testamentary trustees, which is allowable, 
we usually have one of our officers appointed temporarily to act in any 
capacity necessary, doing all the work, however, through the machinery 
of the trust company. Now, I recognized in the first instance that in order to 
educate the public we had to attract the personal attention of the individual. 
I therefore, being somewhat fond of literary work, wrote two little books, 
one about three years ago, which we call our “Book of Illustrations,” and 
the other very recently, entitled “What is a Trust Company?” They are 
small and can be read in ten minutes. They are neatly printed and nicely 
put together. The “Book of Illustrations” we desire to attract money, the 
idea being by attracting money we would be in a position to conduct 
trusts, and as some speaker has said, if a man puts his money in with you 
he generally wishes you to conduct other business for him. The “Book of 
Illustrations” therefore was written in what I call the telegraphic style; 
it is short and pithy and each illustration is to the point. We advertised in 
the paper three times a week, making our advertisement short and direct, 
usually with some catchy heading and always ending by saying ‘Please call 
or send for our little Book of Illustrations.’”’ Then when it is sent for it is ac- 
companied with a pleasant little note, and we are pretty sure he is going to 
read every word of it. If he calls at the bank he is received courteously 
by one of the officials and if his business seems to be of sufficient importance 
he is shown into my room, and if he comes into my room his doom is sealed; 
my rule is not to let him get away with any more money than is necessary 
to pay his carfare home. 

The particular branch of our business which this book illustrates has 
grown enormously in three years. Less than three years ago we had deposited 
in the department to which that book refers about $85,000; to-day we have 
about $550,000. We have gotten no end of business for every department 
of our company besides that and in connection with that, and the little 
booklet has paid for itself a thousand times over. 

In doing this work, in directing the attention of the public we were fre- 
quently approached with the question, “What is a Trust Company?” A 
friend of mine once remarked to me, “There are millions of people who 
never heard of Pears’ soap,” and there are untold millions of people who 
have never heard of a trust company. So I looked around for a book that told 
what a trust company was. The best kind of a little book of that kind I 
found was one issued by the Union Trust Company, of Detroit, but the 
trouble with that was that it was too elaborate; their book was one for a 
student rather than for a business man. The next best to that I found 
was a book by Mr. Harris, of the Mercantile Trust Company, of St. Louis, 
used by the students of the Missouri University, I think, which is admirable; 
but it lacked facts in reference to the State of Oregon, and so I wrote this 
little book, ““What is a Trust Company?” It is not intended for general 
distribution. I do not think it would do any good to send it out broadcast 
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as we would a leaflet or anything like that, but it is meant to answer the: 
ordinary questions which the average man wants to know. For instance, 
we state exactly that the trust company has nothing to do with trusts like 
the Standard Oil and such. We also state something like this. I say, in 
regard to just plain, every-day honesty, no glittering array of assets, no high- 
sounding names, will avail unless the public has learned by long years of 
attention that the trust company can be trusted and, like Caesar’s wife 
not only be above reproach, but the trust company must be above suspicion. 
It is my idea to adopt the same course with this second booklet that we did 
with the first, to try to induce the individual man on the street to ask for a 
copy, and adopt what the old Romans called the argumentum ad hominem. 
Never mind whether he does not give you business to-day or to-morrow, it 
will come, if not this year then next year; it will come eventually. I have 
tried to make this second little booklet different from the first, with no at- 
tempt at fine writing in it, but conversational in tone—a plain talk, a heart- 
to-heart talk, and it is astonishing the good that it is doing. It has only 
been out a couple of months, and we are getting returns already. 

Therefore I suggest that this plan can be adopted with profit by trust 
companies generally; if they would have their booklet describing their de- 
partments of work and then use newspaper advertising to induce people to 
apply for those booklets, I think the money expended would show better 
results than money expended in almost any way for advertising. The public 
can be reached in this way better than any other way I know of. That is 
my experience lasting over eighteen years in this work. 1 thank you, 
gentlemen. 

F. G. Hopson, Norristown, Pennsylvania: Mr. President, the question we 
are discussing is educational work to demonstrate the superiority of the 
trust company in fiduciary capacities. That is, especially in relation to 
trusts, as executor, guardian, administrator, etc. I take it that the best way 
to educate the public in this way is to compel the public themselves to be 
your bankers. 

One or two homely illustrations may explain what I mean. In several 
accounts that our trust company has recently filed in our Orphan’s Court 
as guardian of minor children we have demonstrated that not only did the 
wards receive the interest on their money but every time there was sufficient 
amount of interest we reinvested that as a new principal. So that our 
orphan’s court of our county and our judge in the adjudication of those 
accounts has commended the work of our company. Now, we see that those 
opinions are printed throughout the country, and the judge of our orphan’s 
court is our best advertiser, because he has said that our trust company is 
doing the very best for the wards under our care. 

No one ever heard of an account being filed by an individual in which 
compound interest was allowed to the ward. The trust companies do that 
work, and we want to let the public know it. 

Another illustration: A short time ago our company was appointed the 
executor of a man who was conducting a mercantile business for a long time 
in our city, a man who was extremely honest but very careless in collecting 
his bills, and there came into the hands of the executors many bills and 
notes, many of which were outlawed according to the statute. One of the 
wealthy men of our town was appointed as the appraiser of that estate, 
and after going over the list of claims and notes very carefully, he presented 
to the court the list of the claims that were supposed to be good, certain 
sums. He came in and said to me, “I have often heard of trust companies, 
and I want to see whether they can settle an estate as well as an individual; 
I have put down there what ought to be collected, what I consider good, 
and I want to see whether you will fall below that. If you do, I do not 
think you are doing your full duty, and I will believe you cannot do as well 
as an individual. If you collect more than that I will have great faith in 
trust companies.” 

I am very anxious when that good man cashes in his checks that he 
also will make the Norristown Trust Company his executor, and he has put 
us on our mettle to do our best. We have already passed the mark as to 
what he considered were good claims. Therefore, I say the best way we can 
give publicity to the fact that fiduciary relations can be better conducted 
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by trust companies than individuals is to prove in individual cases that 
the trust company can do better than the individual, that it does better 
than the individual, that it is a saving in money over the individual trustee- 
ship, and that in all ways we can do better work and more cheaply, and to 
the better advantage of the estate, and then let us see that we are not too 
modest to let the public know of such individual cases. 


Trust CoMPANY LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 


THE PRESIDENT (after a pause): As there seems to be no one who desires 
to speak on this topic, the next topic is 


INSTITUTIONS AND PRACTICES WITHIN THE TRUST COMPANIES IN THE 
INTERESTS OF EMPLOYEES. 


I will ask Mr. Tillotson, of the Cleveland Trust Company, of Ohio, that 
he tell us something of interest on the subject. 

E. G. TiLLoTtson: Our company has not done very much yet along this 
line. We have on our payroll, 139 employees, men and women. We have 
made no provisions yet for pensions. We have had several on half pay, 
men who were retired for illness (in one case for old age), and after death 
we have continued half pay to their widows. 

We have a little monthly publication, a paper that is edited by 139 editors, 
in other words, every one of the employees is supposed to be one of the 
editors. The publication would be of no interest to anyone except the em- 
ployees of the Cleveland Trust Company, because, as you would readily 
understand, it contains principally personal allusions. But the real editors, 
our advertising manager, and our Assistant Secretary, are endeavoring to 
elevate the tone of the publication a little, and have asked various men 
among our directors, and outsiders, to write serious articles in order that 
the paper may be of actual benefit to the employees. We have had one very 
interesting article from one of the directors who spent the summer in 
Europe, who gave us an article on the branch bank system, as he had seen it 
over there. 

We have dinners once a month, where the President and other officers 
meet with the employees, and we discuss informally the progress of the 
company, and put the different departments on a competitive basis. We also 
offer prizes based on increases of business, percentage of increase of business. 
This year our prizes will aggregate about $3,500, and it is quite possible for 
some of the employees to win about $500 in prizes. 

There are other companies represented here that have done so much 
more for their employees that I feel somewhat embarrassed to be called 
on for this discussion. But we have found by experience that this prize 
money and all we do for our employees is money well expended. It creates 
a loyalty and enthusiasm, and to emphasize this I will tell you that for three 
periods of six months past one of the prize winners has been a porter in 
our employ, earning $60 per month and has won prizes for bringing in new 
business. Of course his acquaintance was among working men, but in his 
enthusiasm he has been able to win one of the prizes for three periods of six 
months each. We have had another fellow, an employee who gets higher 
wages who has confined his work almost exclusively among Germans (he 
speaks German), and the interest, the ratio of profit figured out at one and a 
quarter per cent. of the accounts that man has brought in in the last two 
years have more than paid his salary and the prize money. 

So you see it is actually money well invested, better than a great many 
forms of advertising, and better than all, it gives them an opportunity to 
participate in the profits, if you please, and to show them that their efforts 
are appreciated; it has also called to the attention of the board of directors 
men who have merit in them, men who ought to be promoted and who may 
be officers some day. And it looks to me that they are going to make, a good 
many of them, better officers than some we have now. 

I think all of you can be of great help to your companies if you adopt 
some plan that will make your employees feel that they are just as much a 
part of the company as the officers themselves. You will be surprised to 
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find how some of the most lowly employees, so to speak, can bring you a 
great deal of business if they are properly encouraged. 

EpmMunpD D. FisHer, Secretary Flatbush Trust Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Mr. President, there is a very simple device which I found to be of 
great value, and to which I want to refer under the head of “Practices within 
the Trust Companies in the Interests of Employees.” We have a small com- 
pany, but it is rapidly growing, and there have been recently quite a number 
of young clerks put on with the result that I found a short time ago a 
greater number of errors than was desirable, and I instituted a little schedule, 
which I put in charge of what I called the officer of the day (the company 
being small a chief clerk was hardly practicable, but the officer of the day), 
one of our five most experienced men, followed the next day by the second, 
and so on, to the fifth, making one man practically a week, responsible, and 
not burdening him too much, and this man would take this schedule. I have 
jotted it down in memorandum form, because I thought it might be of bene- 
fit in the managing department of small banks or trust companies. For 
instance, we open at eight o’clock. We do not want a time arrangement 
exactly, as the manufacturing establishment has, as the clerks would probably 
resent it. So the first item, clerks arriving after 8 o’clock a. m.; clerks 
absent, and the reason; the reading of the time of striking, and of course 
the signature of the officer reading the time. Time that the exchanges were 
received. The number of differences or errors, and the clerks making the 
same. And, by the way, a prize is offered to be given the first of January 
to the clerk that made the fewest errors, and the clerk that made the greatest 
progress in errors; in other words, the clerk that now makes the most errors 
will probably win that prize the next time. Then the time of striking, the 
time of the operation and the differences, if any. 

In the bookkeeping department the schedule of the number of ledgers 
and the difference, if any; the number of pass books received during the day, 
the number of pass books balanced, the number of pass books held over one 
day. Our theory is that a pass book should not remain longer than the 
following day after it is received. When I started this, sixty pass books 
were on hand. My schedule yesterday showed one pass book held for some 
reason over one day. The final reading and the time of the clerks, and the 
signature of the clerk or officer reading it. The comparison of the reading 
in the morning and the reading in the afternoon by the officer of the day, thus 
catching any error, making three men really involved in the reading of 
the time clerk. The vault closed, and the time, and the reply from police 
headquarters. The officer of the day signs it with his signature, and it is 
presented to me the next morning. So I have an automatic and very simple 
way of taking the entire work of the institution. 

Of course it is applicable to ourselves. A similar schedule, amplified or 
reduced, as might be necessary, would be, I think, very useful to all, except 
where there is a chief clerk actually in charge of this every day in the week— 
although I really believe that an officer of the day, a man changing from day 
to day, having only one day a week of it, is a better man than to have a 
chief clerk in charge of it all the time. What is the result of this? The 
day before this was instituted there were fourteen errors in exchanges and 
in checks and credits, aggregating probably a thousand items altogether. 
The day following they struck the first time; of course each clerk took care, 
he went over his additions before submitting it for the final proof. During 
the last six weeks I do not think it has exceeded three errors, and as a rule 
the tellers and the credit men prove the first time; but of course the book- 
keeping department, with a thousand items a day, involves a good deal of 
work; and, as I say, frequently young boys are on the blotters there, and 
there is a big chance for error. 

Further than that we get the clerks to come once a month to the financial 
library that is primarily supposed to be for the benefit of the outsiders, for 
our customers to come and look over financial literature; but really the 
chief benefit derived is by the clerks. We have the leading banking magazines 
there and we recommend to them special articles that we think will be of 
interest and value to them. They come once a month, as I say, and talk 
over these various matters, with the result that it tends to a greater efficiency 
of our force. 
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There is another plan I have in mind for our next meeting, which was 
suggested by a little schedule, I think in the September number of “Success.” 
It suggested a card on which was to be written what you would call a man’s 
personality, taking a man’s character and analyzing it. I propose to use 
that in my next lecture—personal neatness, pleasantness, if you will, many 
things that will stimulate the clerk to improve his efficiency and his per- 
sonality. This simple schedule, I think you will recognize, will be of some 
value if put into effect. 

The day following this we saved one hour and a half in the time of 
proving, and consequently in the time of the clerk in his active service in 
the bank. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next and last item on our programme is suggestions 
of members as to the work of the section. (After a pause.) As nobody 
seems to be prepared or ready to give suggestions along this line, I would 
like to speak of an experience, which is not new, but which after all seems 
to be the important thing that trust companies have to deal with. As we 
have seen from Mr. Perine’s figures, the assets of the trust companies of 
the United States are almost $4,000,000,000 (four thousand million dollars.) 
Now, that is easy to say; but it is a vast sum of money, and growth of the 
trust companies has been such that while this section which began a few 
years ago, as I remember, in a very small room, and with very few persons 
present has grown to its present proportions, if the growth of trust com- 
panies continues in the future at anything like the ratio it has been in the 
past, it will not be many years before the aggregate figures will outstrip those 
of the National banks. The National banks are, as we all know, controlled 
by the Federal Government, and have a uniform system, and a rigid and 
exacting system of examinations. Trust companies in some of the States— 
and I am happy to say in the State in which I live—have equally as good a 
system. We are there accountable to and examined by the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, and I believe our examinations are as thorough and as rigid and 
the exactions as great as those of the Government. We are also required by 
the rules of our clearing-house to carry a very adequate reserve. But there 
are many States, as I understand it, where trust companies have no ac- 
countability, or practically no accountability, to the public in the way of 
examinations and reports. Now, we are all interested in the reputation and 
good character, and high standing of our fraternity, and a mishap to one 
means perhaps disaster to many, and I think that you gentlemen here, 
gathered from the different parts of the country, can do your business of 
trust companies no greater service than to work with your Legislature for 
the enactment of such laws as will safeguard your companies to the greatest 
possible degree. I want to impress that upon you, and I think a model law 
has been suggested at some previous meeting of this association and section. 

Festus J. Wave, of St. Louis: We have within our company an organiza- 
tion which I regard as being most valuable to promote the welfare of the 
institution and to protect the integrity of every man or woman employed in 
that organization, and at the same time benefit the employees. It is a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the State of Missouri, known as the 
Employees’ Association of the Mercantile Trust Company. The employees 
are invited to join after they have been with the company three months. 
The invitation is extended to them as a privilege. There is nothing what- 
ever compulsory about it, and they are told that it matters not the slightest 
whether they go into that organization or not. They are asked to contribute 
if they join, and they must contribute if they join, five per cent. of their 
salary—no more and no less, no matter what the salary may be. The elective 
officers, and the executive officers, cannot be members of the organization, 
and if an employee be elevated from what we call employees to executive 
officer he must sell his stock in that organization and cease to benefit by its 
operation. This organization has its board of directors, consisting entirely 
of employees. They have absolute control over their own funds, except they 
cannot buy anything in the way of investment without the written approval 
of the company. That is put there for the purpose of eliminating speculation, 
and the officer is prohibited from participating in the Employees’ Association, 
because it is supposed to be his purpose to encourage the organization in 
every way possible. Whenever we are fortunate in making a substantial 
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sum of money at the end of three, or four, or five or six months, as the case 
may be, the executive officer of our establishment will recommend a donation 
to the Employees’ Association. If we receive an underwriting of two or 
three million bonds below the market, for instance, as in the case of Japanese 
bonds, we will set aside $15,000 or $20,000 of that underwriting for the Em- 
ployees’ Association. They invest their money in it. The result has been 
that out of 175 employees we have in our establishment there is not one man 
or woman who is not a member of the association, and I am happy to say 
that they have made thirty per cent. per annum for five years on their in- 
vestments. When they get a surplus for investment they invest it in the 
stock of the corporation. It makes every man and woman in the employ 
of that company a check upon his fellow employees, a check upon his 
officer, because if I as an officer of that organization should do something 
irregular I not only strike the pocket-book of the depositor and stockholder 
but I strike the pocket-book of that individual employee. 

Again, along the line that our president has so aptly suggested, we go 
probably to extremes in the matter of examinations of our company. We 
claim the strength of our organization lies in the confidence of our stock- 
holders and the confidence of our directors and depositors. Therefore, we 
undergo a State examination twice a year. It is compulsory. We undergo an 
expert accountant examination once a year by certified public accountants. 
And then we have, in addition to all of that, a flying auditor, a man who 
has an order that he can go into any cage or any department in any hour of 
the day or night, take possession and make examination and report the 
result to the executive of the establishment. Those are the things that will 
make a trust company. The trust companies are bound to supersede the 
National banking system of the United States of America if the gentleman 
belonging to this section will look after his trust company as he would 
look after his private fortune of his family. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the entire programme has been finished, 
and unless some member on the floor has some topic or anything pertaining 
to the business of the section to suggest, we will proceed to the nomination 
and election of officers. I would be very glad, if any gentlemen present have 
anything to present to the meeting, to hear them. 

Mr. TILLotson: May I say another word? It occurs to me that one of 
the weaknesses of this section is the unwillingness of the members to speak. 
You can all see, of course, in about half a minute, that I am not accustomed 
to talking in public, but there are men all around me that could discuss 
these subjects with the greatest advantage to all of us. One man here I see 
is President of two National banks and President of a trust company. Is 
there anybody better able to discuss the questions before us? There are 
gentlemen here from Cincinnati and Chicago who could discuss the value 
of a bond department to a trust company. I could not say anything, because 
we haven’t got a bond department in our company; but there are many here 
who could say much of interest and value to us all. 

The educational work could have been discussed by all of you. There are 
attorneys here who have given the matter great consideration, not only 
from a legal standpoint, but from a trust company standpoint. 

The trouble is we all get in here and most of us keep quiet and don’t say 
anything. We don’t get acquainted. We all know Mr. Wade and we know 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Gibson and the members of the executive council, 
and we are very glad to have them and hope to have them again and will 
vote for them, but there are a lot more members here who are brimful of 
wisdom and enthusiasm, and we would all be benefited and delighted if 
they would get up and say something. There is a man I see now from 
Cleveland, a man right in front of me, a man who knows more about the 
trust company business in a minute than I do in a year, and he has not said 
a thing. 

Mr. Gipson, of Denver: Mr. President, I am very glad Mr. Tillotson has 
made the remark that he has made. There are only two of us present at 
this meeting to-day, I think, who were present at the organization of the 
section—Mr. Holliday and myself. This section was organized nine years 
ago. We did a great deal in the old days; we read papers and so on, and 
we think it is time now for some of us to take back seats and hear from 
some of the new members. 

10 
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If I may be allowed to make this suggestion, it seems to me it would 
be well to have our programmes given out some considerable time before the 
meetings. I dare say that few of us would desire to get up and discuss any 
of these important subjects without having given some thought to them 
beforehand. Although I am a member of the executive committee I did 
not happen to receive my copy of the programme until en route to the con- 
vention, in Chicago, and naturally I am not prepared to give any light on 
any of these questions. I merely offer that as a suggestion, so some of us 
will be better prepared at the next meeting to talk about these subjects that 
are suggested here. 

RALPH W. CuTLer, President Hartford Trust Company, Hartford, Conn.: 
Mr. President, I have been extremely interested in what Mr. Wade has said 
in regard to the interior workings of his trust company. I am not chock full 
of wisdom, and have not very much to say; but I do want to say just this. 
That it seems to me we all want to enlist the attention of our employees in 
the work in which they are engaged and that there are two ways in which to 
do it. The first is to persuade the young man to become a member of the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, which it seems to me is a very valuable 
organization, and in our case every single employee of the Hartford Trust 
Company is a member of that institution. And the other thing is to give the 
young men a capital interest in the stock of the concern itself. We encour- 
age our young men to buy one or two or five shares of the stock of our 
corporation, and it works wonders, I assure you. We do not carry out so 
elaborate a system as Mr. Wade has explained, but the executive officers of 
the institution can sleep nights more securely because those young men are 
our stockholders. 

Upon motion a nominating committee of five was appointed by the presi- 
dent, as follows: 

John Skelton Williams, Richmond, Virginia; E. G. Tillotson, Cleveland, 
Ohio; L. E. Anderson, St. Louis; A. J. Hemphill, New York, and F. B. 
Gibson, Denver. 

THE PRESIDENT: I would suggest that while this committee is out, the 
delegates from the various States which are eligible to have a vice-president 
should have a little caucus. We will therefore take an informal recess for 
a few moments in order to enable them to make nominations for vice 
presidents. 

In order that you may know what States are eligible, I will state the by- 
laws provide that every State which has ten trust companies, ‘members of 
this section, is eligible to have a vice-president. They are as follows: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia and Wesi 
Virginia. 

I believe the custom is in the case of the president and vice-president for 
nominations to be made from the floor. I would like to have some gentle- 
man who was present last year enlighten me if I am not correct. 

A Voice: That is correct. 

(Thereupon an informal recess was taken for five minutes.) 

The nominating committee made their report as follows: 

The committee has unanimously agreed upon the following names which 
we desire to present to your consideration for election to office for the 
ensuing year. 

For president of the section, Mr. Clark Williams of New York city. 

For vice-president, Mr. Festus J. Wade, President of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis. 

For the five members of the executive committee, the following names: 
W. L. McDonald, Vice-President of the Commonwealth Trust Company of St. 
Louis; H. P. McIntosh, of the Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Joseph E. Otis, President of the Western Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; 
Mr. Lynn H. Dinkins of the Interstate Trust and Banking Company, New 
Orleans, and Mr. J. F. Thompson, Vice-President of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of New York city. 

Upon motion the secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the section 
for the officers named. 
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The secretary accordingly cast the ballot of the section for the gentlemen 
named. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will appoint Mr. Jay, of Boston, and Mr. Gibson as a 
committee to find Mr. Williams and bring him to the rostrum. I will appoint 
as a committee Mr. Hart and Mr. Cohen to find Mr. Wade and bring him 
forward. 

— PRESIDENT: Nomination for the offices of vice-presidect are now in 
order. : 

The following gentlemen were nominated for vice-president from their 
several States: 

Alabama: A. C. Daniels, President Central Trust Company of Mobile. 

California: J. C. Drake, President Los Angeles Trust Company. 

Connecticut: Ralph W. Cutler, President Hartford Trust Company. 

Illinois: H. L. Edmunds, Secretary Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 

— John H. Holliday, President Union Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis. 

Massachusetts: N. W. Jordan, President American Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Boston. 

New Jersey: Alexander C. Wood, President of the Camden Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company, Camden. 

New York: Gates D. Fahnestock, Vice-President Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. 

North Carolina: George Stephens, President Southern State Trust Com- 
pany, Charlotte. 

Ohio: E. C. Tillotson, Vice-President and General Manager Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania: David McKinney Lloyd, President Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, Pittsburg. 

Vermont: H. L. Ward, Treasurer Burlington Trust Company, Burlington. 

West Virginia: F. M. Staunton, Vice-President Kanawha Banking and 
Trust Company of Charleston, West Virginia. 

On motion the secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the association 
for the vice-presidents so nominated. 

The secretary cast the ballot accordingly, and the gentlemen named were 
announced elected. 

THE PRESIDENT: I want to thank this section of the American Bankers’ 
Association for having honored me by election to the office of president. I 
was not present at the meeting in New York last year in which I was elected. 
I am informed that this was the largest meeting that the section has ever 
held. This, I think, is the next largest. As I have said very early in the 
meeting, I think the importance of the trust company men of this country 
getting together, becoming a homogeneous body and working under uniform 
laws and uniform customs and practices is most important, and I predict 
that the day is not far distant when the trust companies of this country 
will, many of them, if not all, be under the supervision of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think it is as inevitable as that the sun rises and sets. And 
before that time we can do much for our cause by coming under uniform 
laws and getting our house in order. I thank you most cordially, gentlemen 
and on my own behalf I want to thank the bankers and citizens of Wash- 
ington for the hospitality which they have so generously extended to us and 
which we are enjoying to the full. 

Mr. Williams, it is with peculiar pleasure that I transfer from my breast 
to yours this badge, as president of the Trust Company Section. You, sir, 
have done more than any other member of this association, more effective 
work than any other member I know, and you richly deserve this honor, 
and I know you will fill the place with credit to yourself and gratification 
to all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (upon taking the gavel as president): There is nothing 
which I can say which will adequately express my deep appreciation of the 
honor you confer upon me. I feel that only an expression of this kind is 
necessary at the present time. You must look to me for such good works as 
I am able to contribute during the coming year for the benefit of the Trust 
Company Section as your presiding officer. Before we adjourn, however, I 
would suggest that a motion be formally made from the floor, telling of the 
sentiments which have been so well expressed by Mr. Potter, thanking the 
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generous trust company officials of the city of Washington for the entertain- 
ment they have provided for us. 

Mr. FAHNESTOCK: Mr. President, I take great pleasure in moving that 
the thanks of this section be extended to the trust company officials of 
Washington who have so handsomely and generously entertained us while 
here. 

The motion was numerously seconded and the question being taken was 
unanimously agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: May I ask the vice-president, just elected, to come to: the 
platform. 

Mr. Wade came forward. 

THE PRESIDENT: It gives to me the greatest pleasure to present to you 
the emblem which represents the confidence which this section has in your 
ability to carry on its affairs. I take great pleasure in pinning on you the 
emblem of first vice-president of the Trust Company Section. 

Mr. Wape: Mr. President and Gentlemen—This is indeed a delightful 
honor, particularly because you have a president who will do all the work, 
and I expect to draw all the honors and the salary for the balance of the 
year. I thank you for this evidence of good will and confidence and I will 
do all I can in my power to aid the Trust Company Section and the trust 
company business in the United States of America. 

THE PRESIDENT: Before adjourning I would state that the executive com- 
mittee has the power to fill vacancies in the offices of vice-president from 
States entitled to them where they have not been filled by nomination from 
the floor. 

Thereupon, at 1.25 p. m., the section adjourned. 


SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 


The Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association met in 
fourth annual convention at the banquet hall of the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, October 10, 1905, and was called to order at 
10:30 a. m. by the President, Charles E. Sprague, of New York city. 

Reverend J. M. Schick, Pastor of Grace Reformed Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


PRAYER BY Rev. J. M. ScHICK. 


Almighty and Everlasting God, by Whose blessing all our doings must be 
sanctified, and unless Thou build the house, they labor in vain that build it, 
we implore Thy presence and Thy benediction with us at this time, so that in 
all our works, begun, continued and ended in Thee, we may glorify Thy holy 
name. With a realizing sense of our responsibility to Thee, enable us to 
enter upon the transactions of this meeting, knowing that every right work 
is Thine and every right cause is of Thine appointing. We praise Thee for 
that Thou hast used us so largely concerning the gathering of those who 
otherwise would have been unable so to do, in guiding the savings of the 
weaker and the poorer, turning them to good account, using us thus in Thy 
service; for every service that helps our fellowmen is, when rightly under- 
stood, Thy service. Therefore, we lift our hearts unto Thee in grateful recog- 
nition of the blessings Thou hast bestowed and the mercies Thou hast showed 
and the favors Thou hast imparted to the institutions which we represent, to 
the institutions here gathered together in this asscciation. And we humbly 
pray Thee further to continue Thy blessings unto each and all, and to this 
association collectively, so that with an eye single to Thy glory, in full con- 
sciousness of the resvonsibility resting upon us, we may have centinually the 
Divine presence in all our work. 

Shield us from the temptations to selfishness which are so abundant. 
Deliver us from the evils that at times may be so near, and before which so 
many have fallen; and make us conquerors over self and selfishness and the 
werld, and enable us, in that right altruistic principle of life which marks 
the deed of every right man, to use the opportunities Thou art giving us in 
such a way as to be helvful to those for whom we act, and with whom we 
serve Thee; to the end that, strengthened with Thy might, made more pros- 
perous with Th» blessing, we may ourselves, having been blessed, prove a 
blessing to others as Thou hast blessed us. And unto Thy name shall be 
given the praise, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, amen. 
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THE PRESIDENT: An opportunity will now be given to you, gentlemen, to 
hear from Mr. B. F. Saul, Chairman of the local committee on arrangements 
of the Savings Bank Department of the Washington Bankers’ Association. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY B. F. SAUL. 


On behalf of the Savings Bank Committee of the Washington Bankers’ 
Association I extend to you all a hearty welcome. The Savings banks of 
Washington welcome you not only to this city but to their institutions, and 
hope that you will visit them during your stay here. 

I presume those delegates from the larger cities, where the strongest Sav- 
ings banks are located, will be surprised to find that the Savings banks of 
Washington are small institutions; but most of the large Savings banks of 
the country are old institutions, a great many being more than fifty years old, 
while the oldest Savings bank in our city was organized in 1891, only fourteen 
years ago. 

Ten years ago the total assets of the Savings banks of Washington were 
less than $250,000; five years ago they had increased to $1,000,000; and to-day 
the total assets of the Savings banks are more than $4,000,000. In the past 
the persons who would ordinarily be Savings bank depositors have had to 
place their savings with the trust companies and the building associations. 
From the above figures it can be readily seen that the age of the banks is 
the principal reason they are not among Washington’s larger financial insti- 
tutions. 

But there is another reason, and that is that we have no Savings bank law 
or supervision in this District, but we hope before another winter passes that 
Congress will enact a law which will place the Savings banks of this city 
under the supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency, as the trust 
companies have always been, and we hope at this meeting to have your 
co-operation by recommending to Congress such legislation. However, we are 
proud of our young and growing institutions, and I am sure if you find time 
to visit them you will be pleased at the results we have attained; but of 
course, the most interesting bank in Washington to you will no doubt be our 
National Treasury. 

Washington is not a commercial city, and the points of greatest interest 
will probably be the public buildings. 

The members of this committee desire to place themselves at the disposal 
of the delegates, and will be pleased to render them any possible service 
during their stay in this city. 

And in conclusion, I again extend to yGu a most cordial welcome, and hope 
this meeting may prove the most successful in the history of the Savings Bank 
Section. 


ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN, CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, PRESIDENT UNION DIME 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, NEW York Clty. 


The Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association accepts 
with cordial appreciation your efforts and your genercus hospitality. We 
already know that you have made the most lavish preparations for our enter- 
tainment. We all of us have emerged from the tenth story of the New 
Willard Hotel, staggering under 2 double weight of pasteboard and of grate- 
ful obligations. We are to be your guests by land and by sea, in peace and in 
war. Our patriotism will be evoked by a visit to Mt. Vernon. We shall 
perhaps have our envy excited by a trip through the United States Treasury, 
and by the sight of the vast amount of funds therein, which we cannot have 
under our cGntrol. You have provided for us in every possible way. The well- 
known hospitality of the sunny South, added to the metropolitan spirit which 
pervades the national capital, has caused you to more than outdo yourselves, 
and we only hope that the prosperity of your institutions, to which you have 
alluded, may continue, and that we in our various small ways, in the remote 
haunts of men from which we hail, may be able to recompense you at some 
time by giving you in our own peculiar way the kind of good time which we 
are able to give you. We thank you. 

It now becomes my very pleasant duty and most honorable duty to open 
the proceedings of the fourth annual convention of the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association. In future times we or our successors 
will look back to this as one of the early meetings, one of the beginnings of 
great things. When in future years this organization has fulfilled the promise 
which its vigorous youth gives forth, those who follow after us will look 
back to this old society with grateful spirits as having inaugurated a move- 
ment of great advantage and benefit to the country and to its industrial 
classes, and to the general welfare. On an occasion like this it is customary 
to make a retrospect and a prospect, to look over the work of the past, and 
to consider what it is best to undertake for the future. In other words, we 
inquire, in the first place, in the classical phraseology which I believe is 
used in this section, “where are we at?’ Secondly, we inquire why are we 
here, and thirdly, what we are going to do about it? Where we are at, is 
satisfactorily answered by the large number of attentive and interested listen- 
ers who are present. Why we 2re here, is a little more difficult of comprehen- 
sion. Why is it thought necessary for those of the American Bankers’ 
Association who are particularly interested in savings to create a separate 
department? Why have they taken the trouble to start at least twenty-four 
hours ahead of the time which otherwise would have been necessary, in order 
to attend this meeting as well as the proceedings of the associatiGn proper? 
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It is not for protection of your valuables against fraud and deceit. That is 
amply cared for by the parent association. It is not to consider the future of 
the currency Gf the country. It is not to consider the advantages of adopting 
systems of money orders or discussing State and national supervision of State 
and National banks. Nearly all these subjects are covered by the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Why do we have a Savings Bank Section, and why do we need it? As 
bankers we do not, but I hold that we are something different, something 
distinct, or at least distinguishable from bankers; that those who are purely 
and simply bankers have not honored us with their presence to any great 
degree. We are something else, although organized under a great diversity 
of law and customs, organized in almost as many different ways as there are 
States in the Union, and unorganized in some of the States, we all have one 
common purpose, which is the safe-keeping of the economies of the industrial 
classes of society, of those who, as will always probably be the case, are 
obliged by the circumstances in which they live to sell their services, whether 
it be as a university professor or as a day laborer, to someone who can 
contract for and pay an appropriate stipend. The only safety for those classes 
is to have some depository which they can absolutely trust, and the only 
hope for their old age is in present self-denial, which in future will soothe 
and alleviate the distress of their declining years. 


THe PuRPOSE OF SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


I take it that the purpGse of banking proper is the facilitation of business. 
The business man does not accumulate his money by putting it into any kind 
of bank and letting it increase. Very likely as his business itself increases 
his cash account may safely be lessened. He desires to make his real invest- 
ment in the machinery of the business in which he is engaged. His cash 
account, which is practically his bank account in these modern times, is 
simply a facilitation, simply a buffer for the purpose of smoothing over the 
interval between production and collection, and also the machinery for the 
purpose of collecting what is due him and for the purpose of liquidating at 
the least possible expense what is owed by him. But the accumulator, the 
Savings bank depositor, has no such purpose to look forward to. His cbject 
is not to do with as little cash balance as possible, but to increase that cash 
balance, while it shall be in a form not only realizable in cash upon proper 
procedure, but shall by its increase measure his prosperity. The point of view 
therefore is quite different. The banker employs the money of himself and 
his several fellow shareholders so as to give the greatest returns. It is 
true he looks after the welfare of his depositors, but his primary duty is to 
his shareholders. He is amenable to them. The depositor is a customer who 
may come and go, but the shareholder is not a creditor, properly speaking: 
he is a proprietor, and he is entitled to the proper use of his money in such 
a way as shall be profitable, and the attitude towards the depositor is 
secondary. With us who are not so much bankers as savings keepers, the 
attitude is reversed. Our primary duty is to those who cannot look out for 
themselves. We set ourselves up in that capacity. We hold ourselves forth 
to the world as being ready to safeguard the surplus which economy and 
self-denial accumulate among those classes who are properly intended to 
confide in our care. We therefore must hold, and we must remember in our 
discussion here, that we are something other than bankers. It is true that 
the bankers allow us in their ranks. Some of us are bankers and savings 
keepers, and some of us are savings keepers and bankers. Some of us are 
solely keepers of savings and not in any proper sense bankers. It is true 
that the Bankers’ Association allow us to participate on equal terms, and 
even allow us to contribute the usual dues just as if we were money-making 
institutions. This is kind on their part, but they should recollect in fixing 
these dues that we are not bankers, but are the bankers most stupendous 
depositors. Savings banks taken collectively deposit more money in the 
National and State banks than probably any other one class of institutions, 
unless it be the gigantic industrial corporations. 

This is a great country for experimentation. Having the great number of 
Commonwealths that we have, united under one great Commonwealth, there 
is an opportunity for testing methods in every walk of life. Now, in the 
Savings banks, as I said, there are a large number of diverse methods of 
organization. Other methods have been tried in Europe and perhaps will be 
tried here. None of us, to speak in homely fashion, knows it all; each of us 
ean learn something from his neighbor, and I myself do not admire the 
Pharisaic attitude that would impel people in one State in our walk in life 
to say to those of another State, “they are not Savings banks at all; put them 
aside, they are not to be mentioned in the same paragraph with ourselves: 
we are the elect.” I do not believe in anything of the sort. I believe that we 
should come together; and if you can convince us that your method, allowing 
for the difference in our environment and our situations, is superior to ours, 
we should give you the floor and let you prove it to us. And you, on the 
other hand, should allow us to prove to you, if we can, that our methods are 
worthy of commendation and emulation. 


Various KINDS oF SAVINGS BANKS. 


Now, there has been the Governmental Savings bank, an institution carried 
on by the Government or by the Municipality. I believe our advocates of 
municipal ownership have not yet reached that stage. Then there is the 
semi-Governmental or postal Savings bank, carried on by a department which 
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was organized for a totally different purpose, and not for banking, which it 
does through money orders, which I consider inappropriate for a Government 
department; and although I am open tc conviction, I consider the carrying 
on of a Savings bank by a department of the Government to be equally 
inappropriate. Then there is the type of Savings bank which is a capitalized 
concern and which has stockholders. Doubtless in those localities where it 
has grown up, that may be the best. We are glad to be instructed as to what 
point. We are glad to know what the difficulties are; glad to know whether 
there is that temptation to deviate from altruistic principles which we heard 
referred to this morning; whether there is not a temptation to set the stock- 
holder up as superior to the depositor instead of second to him, as he should 
be. We must consider that. We are open to conviction on all these points. 
There are also those, generally the same kind, who not only are capitalized 
as savings keepers, but also bankers in the same building and over the same 
counter. Whether there is practically any danger from temptation to vary 
from altruism, is another point that we will ultimately discuss. 

When there are in the older parts of the Union the old-fashioned original 
so-called mutual Savings banks, which have no shareholders. The history of 
these Savings banks has been reasonably prosperous, I believe, and we number 
very many of the oldest, soundest and most reputable institutions of that kind 
in our ranks. I am sorry to hear sometimes of that spirit which I have 
ventured to call Pharisaical, which would endeavor to separate institutions 
of this kind into a province of their own, and will not admit that anything 
can be learned from them. 


PRACTICAL CITARACTER OF THE SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 


But we have not come yet to the time for considering these broader ques- 
tions of organization. We have commenced in the right way. We have not 
begun with words of ten sylables, but we have commenced with the alphabet 
of the Savings bank business. We have commenced by endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the best methods as to the details of business, and in those branches 
where we come in contact with the depositors. We shall reserve for a future 
time consideration of those broad questions of whether we shall be capitalized, 
whether we shall be purely Savings banks, whether we shall be mutual. We 
will defer those questions. We do not propose to take them all up at present. 
We have commenced with some comparatively minor but really vital questions. 
During the past year we have commenced the collection of a complete and 
thoroughly classified set of forms by which the business of a Savings bank 
is conducted. The hard and skillful work in making this collection has been 
done by our efficient secretary, Mr. Hanhart. <A set of forms will give you 
almost a photographic view of the methods and purposes and general trend 
of the business of the Savings bank. By examining the collection which is 
now on view at the Willard Hotel, every one of us, I think, will find some- 
thing that he has not thought of before, something which he can with 
advantage either avoid or adopt. If we find anything worthy of adoption, it 
will interest and help us. If we find anything to avoid, it is a simple matter 
to avoid it; and it may remind us of some of the dangers of which we should 
beware. A large part of the work of this section—and this is a working 
section—has been devoted to the compilation of these forms. We have, how- 
ever, several other questions in reserve, which will hereafter be presented. 
One of these, rather a minor point, but one which seems to have acquired a 
good deal of importance, is the question of the treatment of certain accounts, 
wherein proprietorship would seem under various laws and conditions to be 
somewhat doubtful, the so-called two-name accounts that on their face pur- 
port to be the property of more than one person. This is an intensely 
practical question. We propose to begin with intensely practical questions, 
and from them gradually build up to the broader questions, such as the 
methods of organization, the question of supervision, how far and in what 
way should the State or National Government intervene for the public good; 
how far should paternalism be extended, so as to interfere, or intervene, 
rather more or less in the conduct of these corporations. 

Then we have been considering another question which will also be a 
subject of discussion to-day, probably, that is the formulation and possibly 
the adoption of a plan by which statistics of the savings of the country may 
be more accurately ascertained than they ever have been. It is well known 
that the published statistics of this kind are very unreliable and not based on 
actual figures. This section is representative. It does not contain by any 
means all of the Savings banks of the United States, but it is so representa- 
tive in its character, its members are so scattered from Maine to California, 
it embraces institutions of almost every kind and class which can be brought 
under this act, so that a report given out anonymously as to institutions and 
solely by aggregates as to States and sectiG6ns would be exceedingly repre- 
sentative. The question has been before our executive committee as to 
whether we ought not to have such statistics as that filed and circulated 
among our own members only, in order that we may learn the trend of 
things, in order that from the reasoning developed from these figures we may 
—* on past history. Those are among the subjects that are before us 
o-day. 

We also are to listen to several gentlemen who will address us or read 
papers on various subjects. 

Having said a very few words, and having minimized the annual address 
of the president, to which I know members on occasions of this kind always 
look forward to with fear and apprehension, I will pronounce the fourth 
session of the Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association 
open for business. 
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I will explain to the session that through the unfortunate circumstance of 
a cabinet meeting being called at this hour, Honorable Leslie M. Shaw, 
Secretary of the Treasury, will probably be unable to address you to-day, as 
he had expected. But another eminent gentleman who is on our programme 
has arrived, and we shall take preat pleasure in listening to him. I now 
introduce to you Honorable W. B. Ridgely, Comptroller of the Currency of 
the United States. 


Laws REGULATING THE OPERATIONS OF BANKS.—ADDRESS OF Hon. Wo. B. 
RIDGELY, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I was not fortunate enough to be 
here at the beginning of your president’s remarks, to hear all that he said; 
but I was greatly interested in what I did hear, and especially in his con- 
clusions in regard to Governmental regulation of banks, and to the very apt 
distinction which he made between interference and intervention. I do not 
believe in interference with banks, but I do think it is to the interest of the 
banks as well as to the interest of the depositors and the general public, 
that there be some Governmental intervention. 

No one will question the desirability, if not necessity, Gf laws regulating 
the organization and the operation of banks, 

If we are to have such laws, it is the most logical consequence that the 
law should not only regulate their methods of operation, but provide a system 
of examination and supervision to see that the creations of the law observe 
its provisions during their life as well as at their birth. It will also be found 
necessary to follow them after death, and to provide for the administration of 
banks which fail or go into liquidation. In fact, the administration of 
insolvent banks is a very important part of any system of State regulation, 
and one in which the difference between good and bad or indifferent adminis- 
tration is very serious in its consequences. 

If the State gives a charter to a certain number of men, authorizing them 
to establish the business of banking, and making certain conditions as to the 
paying in of capital in cash, and the other ordinary requirements of such an 
organization, it thereby assumes a responsibility for the parentage of the new 
corporation. It has given it life and power, and a certain standing and 
dignity by reason of its State charter. It is only its plainly logical duty to 
continue its care and supervision throughout the life of the institution, not 
only for the protection of the bank itself, but the people who transact import- 
ant business with it, by virtue of this law-given life and power. This is no 
invasion of the rights of the incorporators or shareholders; it is only what they 
should expect and a most reasonable concession from them for the privileges 
which are granted to them by law. They have no natural right to incorporate 
It is all given them by statute. In return for the franchise given them, they 
should willingly submit to any reasonable regulation and supervision whic! 
the law imposes to safeguard and protect the public. 

Probably a very large majcerity of the people who organize banks and 
those who are given charge of their management, are acting in perfect 
honesty and good faith. My experience and observation lead me to believe 
that most banks are honestly managed, and most of these are also cGnducted 
with good judgment and ability. It may be and doubtless is true, that such 
banks do not need any outside supervision. The officers and directors of any 
bank can, if they will, make far better examinations and exercise much mor 
efficient supervision over the affairs of their bank than any official of the 
Government possibly can. Unfortunately, the directors and managers of all 
banks do not fully discharge their duty in these respects. Some of them do 
not know how to conduct or supervise the business; some who do know how 
neglect their duties; and others have neither the honesty nor intelligence 
needed. It is such banks as these that need State examination and super- 
vision. No one is more interested in seeing that this is thoroughly given 
them than the people who are managing their banks honestly and well, 
strictly in accordance with the law. It is greatly to the interest of the man 
who is so conducting his business to see that his competitor is, as far as 
possible, cGmpelled to do the same. Not only does it make the competition 
more fair, and gives him a better chance for the business, but it reduces the 
risk to him from the faiiure of his neighbor, which may so upset the business 
of his whole community that there is danger to all its banks, no matter how 
well and prudently conducted. 


Goop REcoRD OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


I believe that what I have just said is especially true of Savings banks. 
The record of the American Savings banks for honesty of management will 
certainly compare favorably with that of any other class of banks, especially 
in those States which have mutual Savings bank laws, and real Savings banks. 
From the nature of the business, the character of your investments, and the 
people you have for depositors, there is more to be feared from anything 
which destroys the confidence of your people. This makes it more necessary 
for you to see that you are not placed in cumpetition with banks less ably and 
less honestly conducted. 

Over no other banks has there been for so long a period such a complete 
and thorough supervision as has been given the National banks of the United 
States. The Bank Act itself contains many severe restrictions. The examina- 
tions and reports of condition are frequent and comprehensive. The good 
results shown by the National banks are largely due to this supervision. 
During the more than forty years’ operation of the law, the failure of National 
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banks have been much smaller in proportion to the whole number in opera- 
tion than those of the banks other than National. The National banks have 
paid their creditors a far larger percentage of their claims, and the cost of 
liquidation per one thousand dollars collected has been very much less. 

The system of examination can be and should be improved by paying the 
examiners’ salaries instead of fees, and in some other ways, but on the whole, 
it has worked well; certainly well enough to demonstrate that it pays and is 
much better than no supervision. 

Some cof the States have very good banking laws, especially in regard to 
Savings banks, and good State supervision. Some have fair laws, and some 
poor laws, with little or no supervision. 

It certainly will be an improvement if something like uniformity could be 
brought about, and especially if the States with no system of supervision 
would adopt some good plan for bank regulation. A State which creates a 
banking corporation, and gives it authority to conduct the business of bank- 
ing, whether it be commercial banking, a Savings bank, or a loan and trust 
company, owes it to its people to see to it, as far as supervision will do so, 
that such a bank conducts its business honestly and according to law, and it 
owes it to the banks which are well and ably managed, to protect them from 
the dangers and competition of those which are run in violation of law by 
men who are lacking in honesty or ability, or both. 


Mr. LATIMER: Mr. President, I offer the following: 


Inasmuch as there is now no law in the District 6f Columbia giving any 
Government officer supervision over Savings banks, it is hereby declared the 
sense of this meeting of the Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, assembled at their annual convention in Washington, that such a 
law should be introduced in Congress and passed at the earliest opportunity 
giving such supervision, preferably to the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
the Savings Bank Section hereby pledges all its aid and influence towards the 
passage of such a law. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. It seems 
especially appropriate at this time that we should take action on this ques- 
tion, after the remarks to which we have listened. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. RotHer: Mr. President, we are acting here in the eyes of the whole 
country. What impression will such a resolution, applying to the District 
of Columbia, make upon the country if we ignore those States that have 


no laws? Or is it considered that because this is the seat of government and 
under the control of the Congress of the United States, that we are at 
liberty to make an exception? It seems to me it is well to consider whether 
such is the case. We have a number of States that have no Savings bank 
laws, as we all know. Maryland, the State from which I come, is one of 
those States. Now, I repeat, what impression will an action of this kind 
by this session make on the States that have no laws, when we consider 
only the case of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Situ, of Washington, D. C.: Mr. President, this is a subject which 
very appropriately comes before us now, for two or three reasons. First, 
we have struggled through a term of fifteen years since the first Savings 
bank began here, not only without any supervision, but without any Savings 
bank law. At the time of the organization of the Union Savings Bank, 
with which I am connected here, we absolutely had no law under which we 
could get a charter. We had to go either into Virginia, across the river, 
or up into West Virginia, or to Delaware or New Jersey to get a charter at 
all, and the Union Savings Bank operates to-day under the laws of West 
Virginia. That is certainly an anomalous situation, that a Savings bank 
chartered by another State should have its home office here. Yet, that is 
the existing situation. And while we have to-day a law which was passed 
as a part of a very minor chapter in the code, under which we might in- 
corporate, we do not dare incorporate here, because of the provisions of 
that law, or rather the lack of provisions of the present law. It is always 
difficult to get any local proposition through Congress. We need all the 
help we can get to put through the law which is going to be introduced this 
winter. Comptroller Ridgley has been very much interested in this matter, 
and has prepared a bill which he is going to introduce, and we are all going 
to try to help him get it through. I think it is not only entirely appropriate 
but very desirable that that law should receive the sanction of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Rotuer: I do not want to be understood as opposing this proposition. 
I simply desire to call attention to the weight that it may have all over the 
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country if we simply take up the District of Columbia and take no action 
with reference to the various States that now have no laws on this subject. 

Mr. Greer: Mr. President, it is a fact that the Bankers’ Association of 
the State of Ohio have for several years past been trying to get together 
on the subject of an adequate banking bill looking to State supervision and 
examination. They have been unable to agree, and on the occasion of the 
recent State convention in Cleveland a bill that had been prepared with great 
care was tabled in the latter part of the session. It would be very neighborly 
and kind if the Savings Bank Section of this association would lend any 
possible aid in its power to our good friends of the District of Columbia to 
further such legislation as they desire; but if the bankers of Ohio cannot 
agree as to what they desire in the way of bank legislation, and if some other 
States are in the same predicament, as I believe they are, I think this associa- 
tion will be going rather beyond its power and arrogating to itself duties 
which are rather inconsistent, to place itself on record as to what the bankers 
of the District of Columbia ought to have. 

Mr. Smitu, of Washington, D.C.: I think the resolution offered contains 
merely a suggestion that it meets with the approval of the Savings Bank 
Section that there should be some supervision, and that is all it says, adding 
the further paragraph that it is hoped Congress will give us a law. Perhaps 
all objection could be removed if it was stated that this resolution was 
introduced at the request of the local element here, and that we want to aid 
them. 

THE PRESIDENT: I should like to ask for the information of the section 
whether this proposed enactment has or has not received the unanimous 
approval of the local bankers’ association. Some gentleman from the District 
of Columbia can no doubt answer that question. 

Mr. Smirn: I think it has received the sanction of the local bankers, as 
far as it goes. We hoped it would go further. 

Mr. Mitts: Mr. President, if it is in order, I should like to know how far 
this proposed law intends to go. I come from Maryland the same as Mr. 
Rother, and we should like to know the scope of the law. 

Mr. Griswotp: Mr. President, perhaps it would save the time of the 
convention if you would include the other States that have no laws on the 
subject, but which desire that the convention should take action in that 
direction. 

THE PRESIDENT: Replying to the next to the last speaker, as the Chair 
understands the purpose of the resolution, it is merely to put on record the 
sentiments of this section on the general subject, without regard to particular 
ways and means, and in reply to the last gentleman the Chair thinks such 
an amendment would not be germane to the present question, which relates 
solely to the District of Columbia, which is the one spot on this habitable 
earth with reference to which this Savings Bank Section of the whole United 
States has any right to express an opinion. We are all in one sense residents 
of the District of Columbia. It is our property; but it seems to me that it 
would be foreign to the purpose of this occasion to censure or praise the State 
of Maryland for having no Savings bank law, which I know her Savings bank 
officers desire. While perhaps the embracing of the different States would 
not be positively out of order, yet it would not be germane to the present 
discussion. The question is, Do we or do we not approve of this resolution, 
which we have heard read, and upon which we have heard very able remarks? 

Mr. GREER: Mr. President, perhaps it would be well to have the resolution 
read again. 

The resolution was read again by the secretary. 

The question being called for, the resolution was agreed to. 

Tue Preswent: The next in order is the report of the chairman of the 
executive committee of the section, Mr. Latimer. 

Mr. Latimer read the following report of the chairman of the executive 
committee. 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Your executive committee has held four meetings since the last convention 
—September 13 and 14; December 20, 1904, and May 2, 1904. 

At the September meetings but little important business was transacted 
besides organizing. 
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At the meeting held December 20, the matter of printed forms was discussed, 
and resulted in a call being made for forms in use by all the Savings banks 
throughout the United States; the result of which is the compilation of forms 
on exhibition here to-day. In collecting these forms much time and some 
expense has been incurred, which, of course, will not happen again, but for 
the benefits to be derived from this collection we felt justified in going to 
the expense. Perhaps some action might be taken whereby a reproduction of 
these forms may be made and offered for sale to Gur members only, and in 
that way we may be reimbursed for the cost of production. Owing to the 
vast amount of time required of our secretary in this work, your committee 
has recommended a small salary to be paid him for his services. 

The meeting of May 2, 1905, was attended by nearly all the members, as 
well as the only two ex-officio members of the committee, the Hon. Myron 
Po ~ ieee Governor of Ohio, and Mr. A. C. Tuttle of the Naugatuck Savings 

ank, 

At this meeting the question of the interchange of monthly reports of the 
deposits and withdrawals was discussed and received the commendation of the 
committee, and resulted in having the question brought before this convention 
for action. 

Our membership has materially increased since our last convention, a 
report of which will be given in full by our secretary. 

The work of some of the State delegates has been most gratifying and has 
resulted largely in accomplishing this increase, and I think the appointment 
of State delegates to look after our interest in legislation, as well as the 
increase in our membership, ought to be continued. 

Our expenses have been somewhat larger the past term than usual, owing 
to the collection of forms and the large amount of circularization done. 
Most of this it will not be necessary to duplicate. 

Any appropriation asked for our use has been cheerfully granted by the 
executive council, and we have a small balance to our credit at this time. 

Contrary to the original intention of having our officers (except the 
secretary) act for one year only, I have been elected for the past three years 
as chairman of the executive committee. This was thought best at the time, 
owing to the many things in connection with the organization of the section, 
and now that we are thoroughly and successfully organized and I am to 
retire, I want to thank those of you who have given me their assistance, and 
hope that the same pleasant relations existing between the members and 
myself will be cheerfully accorded to my successor. 

(Signed) G. Byron Latimer. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the committee. 
What is your pleasure? 

On motion the report was accepted. 

On motion the thanks of the convention were tendered Comptroller Ridgley 
for his able address. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Ridgley, it becomes my pleasant duty to convey to 
you the thanks of this association, and we compliment you on the style of 
your paper. In its admirable epigrammatic brevity it is a little classic, which 
contains much in small compass. The thanks of this section are hereby 
conveyed to you. 


The next thing in order is the report of our Secretary, Mr. Hanhart. 
The secretary read the following report: 


REpPorRT OF SECRETARY HANHART. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Savings Bank Section—I am pleased 
to report a substantial gain in the membership of this section since our last 
convention in New York in October, 1904. We then had 616 members, whilst 
our membership at this date is 734. I take this occasion to thank many cf 
the State delegates, who have unselfishly given considerable time in their 
endeavors to increase our membership. 

The amount of our expenses of this year is heavier than usual, one of the 
reasons being that some of the items, such as rent, etc., include expenses 
incurred prior to the beginning of the present fiscal year, but not paid then; 
they also include expenses incident to the collecting, arranging and casing 
of the printed forms, which you have all seen on exhibition at our head- 
quarters. 


Stationery, printing and binding.. Viilwebbiacan aed ee 
Postage stamps ... catund aaa 188.00 
Typewriting and st ‘ ‘ 446.00 
Rent and telephone (two years).. ware 607.54 
Expenses of executive committee meeting in May last 133.81 
Convention expenses (badges, programmes, etc.) 89.00 
Salary of secretary... 400.00 

Expenses of proceedings, etc., of last convention (sent to ? 
members and paid by Secretary Branch) 606.46 
Sundries 138.65 
168.38 
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In explanation of the items of $168.38 for convention proceedings, I will say 
that it was decided last year, as an inducement to the non-member Savings 
banks to join the association, to send them a complete report of the proceed- 
ings of our last convention. This expense, of course, will not be incurred 
again, being now unnecessary, as our section is well known throughout the 
country. Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. Hanhart, Secretary. 

On motion it was ordered that the report be accepted and placed on file. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is appropriate for me to say again, as I have already 
said, that the vast amount of work performed by our able secretary, to which 
he has modestly made no reference in his formal report, is work of a kind 
and amount which none of us can realize except those of us who have been at 
work near him and in touch with him, and have witnessed his faithful and un- 
sparing diligence and attention to business. 

You will observe that on our programme there is an address on a very 
interesting subject, proposed bank legislation in Ohio, which was to have been 
read by N. Henchman Davis, President of the Central Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. Although the State of Ohio has not such a busy 
banking law as we would like it to have, yet Mr. Davis lives in a very busy 
State. He has found it impossible to be with us in person, but he has sent 
to us a very carefullly-prepared essay on this subject, which I am sure will 
be listened to with great interest, as the eyes of the civilized world are 
largely on Ohio, a place from which our great men are very apt to come, and 
then after they have come from it, to stay away from it. 

I will ask the secretary to be kind enough to read this essay of Mr. 
Davis, and I am sure he will do full justice in the reading of it. 

The secretary then read the following paper: 


ProposeD BANK LEGISLATION IN OnIO.—PAPER BY NATHANIEL HENCHMAN 
DAVIS, PRESIDENT CENTRAL TRUST AND SAFE Deposit Co., CINCINNATI, 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—The general condition of the laws of Ohio 
in relation to financial institutions which has led to the present movement in 
favor of an entire revision and codification of the laws relating to all classes 
of banks, and to the work of the committees of the Ohio Bankers’ Association, 
the Ohio State Board of Commerce and other leading conservative repre 
sentatives of the various banking interests of the State, including commercial! 
banks, both private and corporate, Savings banks, safe deposit companies, trust 
companies, ete., can be very briefly stated. 

You will not be interested in the details of the present situation and, there- 
fore, it will suffice to state that the laws of Ohio relating to these institutions 
are in a decidedly unsatisfactory, and rather uncertain condition, which has 
arisen from the fact that no uniform system of laws for the creation, limit- 
ation, regulation and government of these institutions has ever, except within 
the past two or three years, been carefully considered or formulated. Th: 
many statutes governing these financial institutions have been enacted from 
time to time, through a period of many years, as occasion and special needs 
have arisen, or the exigencies of business, or the desires of groups of indi- 
viduals, have made additional powers, or changes in the laws, seem desirable, 
in fact various laws, sometimes inconsistent and usually lacking in complete- 
ness, are now scattered through the volumes of the Revised Statutes of Ohio 
often in the appendix, and these laws have never been brought together and 
separately arranged and indexed until the publication this month of th 
pamphlet entitled, “The Laws Relating to Banks, Banking, Savings and Loan 
Associations, Savings Banks, and Safe Deposit Trust Companies, in force July 
1, 1905,” which has just been arranged and compiled under the direction of th: 
Ohio State Board of Commerce and the Ohio Bankers’ Association, by Drausin 
Wulsin, Esq., of Cincinnati, counsel to the committee. 

The confusion mentioned above has been intensified by some recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio holding that some of the laws heretofor+ 
enacted are invalid as being “special legislation’; that is, confined to cities and 
towns of certain grades and classes and not general in application. 

The present laws do not provide for any State examination for any of thes¢ 
institutions, nor for any practical regulation by the State. 


Tue EFrorT FoR BETTER STATE REGULATION OF BANKING. 


The bill which has just been prepared under the direction of the sub- 
committee of the joint committee of the Ohio Bankers’ Association and the 
Ohio State Board of Commerce is entitled, “A Bill to regulate commercial! 
banks, Savings banks, Savings societies, societies for savings, savings loan 
associations, safe deposit companies, trust companies, and savings and trust 
companies,” practically all financial institutions in the State receiving money 
on deposit, except building associations. 

You will be interested only in the salient features of this bill, and changes 
{in existing laws, and not in details regarding the steps of crganization, usual 
powers, etc. 
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The bill provides for a State Superintendent of Banks, to be appointed by 
the Governor, who is charged with the execution of the law in relation to all 
these institutions, and is provided with suitable assistants. It is prcvided 
that these institutions shall not make less than five reports of their con- 
dition, under oath, each year to the superintendent at such times as the 
superintendent shall require, which reports shall also be published in a news- 
paper, and that the superintendent, his assistant, or an examiner appointed 
for that purpose, shall thoroughly examine, at least once each year, every 
such institution now doing business in the State, or that may hereafter be 
organized under this law. The superintendent and his assistants are put 
under bond, and are bound by oath under severe penalties to keep secret all 
facts and information obtained in the course of such examination, except in 
so far as the public duty of such officers requires report upon the same, or 
official action taken in regard thereto. 

In addition to the examination by the Superintendent of Banks it is 
provided that a thorough examination shall be made of each institution each 
vear by a committee of three of its directors or stockholders who shall be 
appointed annually by the board of directors, and shall report the result of 
their examination to the board. 

The provision requiring five reports each year to the Superintendent of 
Banks will have the effect of keeping these institutions well in line under 
the law, and it is also expected that the superintendent will call for these 
reports at the same time reports are called for from the National banks. If 
this is done the actual condition of finances in the State will be more 
accurately shown. 

Although members of the committee having in charge the drafting of this 
new law were in favor of somewhat more radical and conservative clauses— 
for example, in relation to the minimum limitation of capital of certain 
institutions, the powers, and combinations, of some of the classes of banks 
created, the restriction of the use of the words “bank,” “bankers,” “Savings 
banks,” “trust company,” ete.—than now appear in the draft of the bill, 
it was thought advisable to allow rather liberal provisions, because of the 
many small banks, trust companies and Savings banks already organized 
throughout the State, and the necessary limitations to the advantageous use 
of their funds caused by their location in small towns, also because of the 
number of excellent and long-established private banks. 

The draft of the bill provides that “every corporation or association” 
receiving money on deposit shall be subject to the examination and regulation 
provided for in the bill, but does not otherwise affect existing institutions. 
Firms and individuals are not specifically mentioned. It provides, however, 
that all existing institutions may, under certain simple proceedings, come 
under the operation and obtain the advantages offered by the new law, and 
its is believed that the confusion existing in the old laws, and the many 
advantages offered by the proposed new laws, including the higher standing, 
eredit and stability, will induce every banking institution, private and ccr- 
porate, to voluntarily come under its provisions as soon as some prejudices 
are overcome and the advantages are thoroughly understood and appreciated. 
It is also believed that the measure will be decidedly “popular” in the 
community at large, not only because of the confusion that has heretofore 
existed, but also because of the recent serious troubles and failures of banks 
in various parts of the State. brought abcut through laxity of methods, and 
especially because of the entire absence of any State examination or regula- 
tion. The proposed new law requires all companies (banks, ete.) incorporated 
thereunder to use the word “incorporated” Gn all letter-heads, drafts, certifi- 
cates of deposits and pass-books. 


PROVISIONS OF THE Prorposep BANKING LAw. 


The proposed new law permits the organization of commercial 
having a capital of not less than $25,000; of Savings banks having a 
of not less than $50,000; of safe deposit companies of not less than 
and of trust companies having a capital of not less than $100,000. It 
permits, under certain conditions, the combination of any, or all, of these 
institutions provided the capital of a combined commercial bank and safe 
depGsit company shall not be less than $25,000; of a combined commercial 
bank and Savings bank not less than $50,000; of a combined Savings bank, 
commercial bank and safe deposit company not less than $50,000; of a com- 
bined trust company and safe deposit company not less than $100,000, and of 
a combined trust company and Savings bank not less than $150,000 and of a 
combined trust company Savings bank, commercial bank and safe deposit 
company not less than $150,000. Trust companies are also required to deposit 
$100,000 with the Treasurer of State. 

The bill further provides, however, that in case of any of these combina- 
tions the funds and accounts of each department, that is, commercial, savings, 
trust, ete., shall be kevt separate and apart from the funds of any other 
department of the combination. 

Provision is also made for the creatiGn of a surplus of not less than twenty 
per cent. of the canital in all cases. 

Before any of these institutions can commence business the entire capital 
stock of the corporation has to be subscribed and at least fifty per cent. thereof 
paid in, and the remainder of the capital stock must be vnaid in in monthly 
installments of at least ten per cent. each. The avproval and authorization 
of the Superintendent of Banks has also to be obtained. 

Loans can be made, under certain conditions, un to twenty per cent. of the 
paid-in capital and surplus, to one individual ¢r company, and loans upon 
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real estate can be made up to sixty per cent, of capital stock, surplus and 
deposits, provided a resolution authorizing the same be adopted by a vote of 
two-thirds of the board Gf directors; such loans not to exceed sixty per cent. 
of the actual value of such real estate including improvements, which must 
be insured. 

The provisions governing loans are somewhat similar regarding all classes 
of financial institutions mentioned in the bill, but the necessary brevity of 
this paper will not permit of entering into these details. Clauses provide at 
length for the investment of the funds of these various institutions, and 
Savings banks and trust companies are permitted to make certain loans and 
investments when the same are authorized by an affirmative vote of not less 
than two-thirds of the entire board of directors; for example, trust companies, 
in addition to the investments usually recited, are authorized to invest in 
certain other “stocks and bonds’’—when the same are authorized by an 
affirmative vote of not less than two-thirds of the entire board of directors 
of such company—‘“and the promissory notes of individuals, firms or corpora- 
tions, when secured by a pledge of any of the aforesaid securities”; also to 
invest in ground rents, provided such investment is authorized by the unani- 
mous vote of the board of directors. Savings banks and trust companies are 
not permitted to invest more than twenty per cent. of the capital and surplus 
in one security or loan, except in providing a suitable building. Commercial! 
banks are given more general and extensive powers relating to commercial 
paper, business and loans. Savings banks and trust companies are given the 
usual powers, and the funds held by the latter in trust shall not be liable 
for any general liability of the company, nor shall such funds be mingled with 
the investments of the capital stock or other moneys or property belonging 
to the company. 

The provision of the National Banking Act prohibiting overcertification 
of checks is incorporated in the bill. 

All these institutions, except trust companies, are permitted to make loans 
to their officers and members of their board of directors. Trust companies 
are prohibited, both under existing laws and in the proposed new law, from 
making loans to officers, directors or employees, and it is thought by members 
of the committee that this prohibition should also extend to the Savings 
banks. 

In addition to the restriction upon loans and investments referred to in a 
general way above, each institution is required to have an executive committee 
to consist of at least three members of its board of directors; that that com- 
mittee shall meet at least once each week and shall pass upon all loans and 
investments; that minutes shall be Kept of the meetings of such executive 
committee, including records of all loans and investments, and be submitted 
to the board of directors for approval at each meeting of the board. 

The reserves to be maintained by each of these institutions or by any 
combination thereof, are as follows: “at least twenty per cent. of their total 
demand deposits, and fifteen per cent. of the total of their time deposits. At 
least five per cent. of such demand and time deposit shall be kept on hand in 
cash in the vaults of such banks; the balance of such reserve which may not 
be kept on hand in cash, shall be kept subject to demand in National banks 
of the United States, or any banks, Saving banks, trust companies, or other 
banking institutions in States where such institutions are subject to State 
supervision and to examination by a Superintendent of 3anks or bank 
examiners provided for in such States.” 

This is a very brief summary of a draft of a very long bill, which has 
required an amount of detail work, and an expenditure of time, that cannot 
be realized by any one who has not actively engaged in a similar task. Almost 
all details have here been omitted, and it is more than possible that many 
matters of special interest have not been mentioned regarding which some of 
you may desire information. A copy of the bill is here and it will be a 
pleasure to answer any questions. 

The committee having the drafting of this bill in charge fully realize the 
magnitude and importance of the work undertaken, and the imperfections 
that, doubtless, exist in the measure they have prepared; but it is the sincere 
desire of every member of the committee to have the State of Ohio enact laws 
governing all its financial institutions that will place these institutions, and 
their credit, and the financial standing of the State as represented by them, 
upon the very highest plane. 

The committee recognize, however, that many prejudices have to be over- 
come, and though agreed that in some respects the bill could be improved 
from a conservative point Gf view. believe that the enactment of the Dill 
into law would be a very long step in the right direction—an improvement of 
almost incalculable value upon the existing conditions, and will, by accustom- 
ing the financial institutions of the State to supervision, examination and 
regulation, lead to further improvement in the law, while a more stringent 
measure might encounter serious opposition. 

The draft of the bill as now prepared has been approved unanimously by 
the sub-committee ¢f the Ohio Bankers’ Association and the State Board of 
Commerce, and will be presented, for approval. at the meeting of the Ohio 
Bankers’ Association to be held on September 27. When it has received the 
approval of the Ohio Bankers’ Association, copies of the bill will be for- 
warded to every member of the Ohio State Board of Commerce, which is 
thoroughly representative of the business interests of Ohio, having a very 
large membership extending into every county in the State. So it is expected 
that when the final draft of the bill is presented to the Legislature for enact- 
ment into law it will have received the approval of not only the banking 
interests, but also of, practically, the entire business cGmmunity. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have listened to this very interesting 
paper, which will take the usual course and be printed in our transactions. 
A question has occurred to me which perhaps our secretary can answer, and 
which may be of interest to others. That is as to what will become of 
the few non-capitalized Savings institutions now existing in the State of 
Ohio, in the event of the passage of this proposed legislation? 

THE SECRETARY: There are, as I understand it, four Savings banks in 
Ohio that are mutuals, that were organized long previous to the present 
legislation. As I understand it they will not be interfered with, with the 
exception that five times a year, like all financial institutions, they will 
have to make reports to.the Superintendent of Banks. They are not inter- 
fered with otherwise. Their investment and organization will remain the 
same as at present. 

THE PRESIDENT: But they will come under the examination of the Bank 
Superintendent? 

THE SECRETARY: Yes. 

Thereupon the section adjourned until 2 oclock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


THE PRESIDENT: At the time of the adjournment we were considering 
the address of Mr. N. Henchman Davis, of Ohio, on the subject of proposed 
legislation in the State. Is it proposed that any action be taken, or is any 
debate or interrogation desired on that subject before passing to the next 
order of business? We wish everything to be as fully discussed as possible, 
but if no one has anything to say we will pass on. The essay is a very 
exhaustive one, and doubtless has placed the matter in as good a shape as 
it can be at present. 

The next order of business is the report of our special committee on 
accounts opened in two names. That committee consists of Mr. B. W. 
Johnson, of Albany; Mr. J. H. Johnson, of Detroit, and Mr. W. W. Cloud, of 
Baltimore. The chairman of that committee being absent, I will call upon 
Mr. J. H. Johnson, of Detroit, to read the report. 

Mr. JoHnson: Mr. President, the committee having made a complete 
report, and copies of it having been furnished to all the members of the 
section, I would suggest that the reading of the report be waived. 

THE PRESIDENT: And that it be accepted as printed and laid before us. 

Mr. JOHNSON: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the motion, gentlemen? Is it seconded. 

The motion was seconded, and it was ordered that the report be accepted 
as printed. 


ACCOUNTS IN Two NAMES—REPORT BY THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED FOR THE 
PURPOSE. 


Report of committee appointed in pursuance of the following resolution 
adopted at the convention of the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association in New York, September 13, 1904: 

“Resolved, That the chairman appoint a committee of three to consider the 
question of a form of uniform law regulating the accounts of depositors 
opened in two names, and report at the next meeting.” 

The committee will preface their report with the following communication 
from Mr. Thomas B. Paton, honorary counsel to the section, received in reply 
to a request that, for their information, he should draw up a tentative form 
of statute in regard to two-name accounts: 


“New York, April 6, 1905. 
Mr. William Hanhart, Secretary Committee on “‘Two-name’ Accounts, 
Savings Bank Section, 
American Bankers’ Association, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Sir—In pursuance of your request, following the action of the 
convention of the Savings Bank Section last September, that I draw up a 
tentative form of statute to apply to the joint and trust accounts and which 
could be adopted in all the States of the Union, for submission to the committee 
on ‘two-name’ accounts, would say: 

I have given the subject due consideration and have prepared two forms of 
statutes, which I send, you herewith. 

The object of the proposed act conferring upon a depositor the power to 
nominate another to whom the balance, or any portion thereof, due by the 
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bank at the time of his death, shall belong and be payable, is to enable a 
depositor, while retaining full ownership and control during his life, to pre- 
arrange a disposition of the same when he dies. It has the same effect as if 
he made a will bequeathing the amount to the nominee or nominees, and 
obviates the preliminary trouble and expense of will making and the subse- 
quent probate proceedings. In the case of a multitude of small depositors 
their Savings bank accounts are substantially their all, and by legalizing this 
method of testamentary disposition it confers a real benefit upon a numerous 
body of depositors who otherwise would not take the precaution of making 
a will and who often, by attempting to make a testamentary disposition by 
some form of trust or joint account, have their intention frustrated by some 
legal ruling that what was plainly their own property, owned and controlled 
by them during their life, cannot be disposed of at their death in such manner. 

Concerning the other act as to joint accounts, or accounts which are put in 
two names and often made payable to either or the survivor, it does not seem 
advisable that legislation should attempt to regulate titles during lifetime of 
the parties by providing that ownership vests in the two parties jointly. 
Sometimes when these accounts are created both parties have property rights 
therein; more often one owns the account and puts it in a joint form that the 
other, generally a relative in whom he has confidence, may have the power 
also to withdraw during his lifetime should occasion arise, and shall take by 
survivorship in case he dies first. In such cases the original owner practically 
retains control. Legislation which would give the other party property rights 
in the account, when one was intended during the lifetime of the original 
owner, would in many cases frustrate the design of such accounts and be 
unjust. The limit to which legislation may appropriately go, it would seem, 
would be to provide for or regulate payment by the bank of such accounts 
during the lifetime of the parties and where they are made payable to the 
survivor protect the bank in paying the latter. 
: The form of act submitted regulates payments of these accounts during 
lifetime of the parties and further, where there is a ‘survivor’ provision, 
provides that upon the death of one the money shall be payable to the sur- 
vivor. This will protect the bank in making payment to a survivor as against 
representatives of a decedent who may claim he never parted with ownership 
during life. It is doubtful whether legislation should go further and ordain 
that the term “survivor” should carry the property to the latter. Doubtless 
it is the intention in the large majority of savings accounts payable to A or B 
or the survivor that, upon the death of one, the survivor shall become sole 
owner; but there are eases where such is not the intent. The act as submitted 
is tentative and designed to bring up this question for full consideration. If 
thought best that the term ‘survivor’ should at death have property-conveying 
force, the act could be changed to read ‘Upon the death of one the moneys due 
upon such account shall belong and be payable to the survivor.’ 

The proposed legislation has been drafted in two separate acts, regulating 
respectively accounts having nominees and joint accounts. If thought desir- 


able both might be incorporated in a single act. They are submitted for 
consideration of the committee. Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Thomas B. Paton.” 


“An act to confer upon depositors in Savings banks power to nominate the 
person or persons to whom any sum due by the bank at the death of 
depositors shall belong and be payable. 

Be it enacted, etc.: 

1. Any depositor in a Savings bank may by writing, executed as provided 
in this act, delivered at or sent to the office of the bank, nominate a person 
or persons to whom any moneys due by the bank to such depositor at his or 
her decease or any portion thereof, shall belong and be payable; and may 
from time to time revoke or vary such nomination by writing similarly 
executed and delivered. 

2. Such nomination shall be subscribed by the depositor in the presence of 
a witness, who must be some person other than the nominee, but may be an 
officer or employee of the bank; and such witness must also sign in that 
capacity and add his or her address to the signature. 

It shall be the duty of the bank to which a nomination, as above, is 
delivered, to preserve the same and make such entries on its books or records 
as are requisite to clearly evidence the fact of such nomination. And upon 
delivery to it of a revocation of such nomination, or of a new nomination in 
change or variance of a former nomination, the bank shall preserve the same 
and make entries or records accordingly. 

4, Any such nomination, or any revocation thereof, shall take effect from 
the time of its delivery to the bank. The effect of an unreveked nomination 
shall be that upon the death of the depositor making it the moneys due by 
the bank to such depositor, or such amount thereof as is specified in the 
nomination, or where the entire amount due by the bank is less than the 
amount stated in the nomination, then such entire amount shall immediately 
be and become the property of the nominee or nominees therein specified, and 
payable by the bank to such nominee or nominees upon satisfactory proof 
of death and evidence of identification. But money acquired by nomination 
shall be subject, in the hands of the nominee, to the lawful claims of creditors 
of the depositor, and to inheritance tax, where the same is imposed by the 
law of the State. 

5. A nomination is revoked by the following acts or events: 

(1) Delivery of revocations as above vrovided; 
(2) Delivery of a new nomination in change or variance of a 
former nomination: 
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(3) By the death of the nominee in the lifetime of the depositor, 
Save when the nominee is the child or other issue of the 
depositor, and dies leaving issue, and any such issue is 
living at the death of the depositor. In such case the nomi- 
nation takes effect as if the death of the nominee had taken 
place immediately after that of the depositor, unless a con- 
= ’ trary intention appears by the nomination. 

The making of a will by, or subsequent marriage of, a depositor does not 
revoke a nomination; nor is a nomination revocable in any other manner than 
as above prescribed. 

6. The following are appropriate forms of nomination and of revocation, 
but these forms are not exclusive of any other forms which substantially 
comply with the provisions of this act: 


Form of Nomination. 

(Address of bank.) 

I hereby nominate 
receive at my decease the whole (or any designated amount) of the amount 
then due me by (name of bank) upon deposit No....... (or any other sufficient 
description of the account or accounts). 

(Signature of depositor.) 
In presence of 
(Signature and 


(Address of bank.) 

1 hereby revoke the above nomination. 

(Dated, signed and witnessed in same manner as above.) 
Form of Revocation on Separate Sheet. 
(Address of bank.) 

I hereby revoke nomination executed by me on (insert date and description 

of nomination) which was delivered to (name of bank) on 
(Dated, signed and witnessed in same manner as above.) 

7. Where a nomination or revocation is executed in any other State or 
country the witness must be an officer qualified to take the acknowledgment 
or proof of a deed of real property situated in this State. 

S$. Wherever a depositor making a nomination cannot write, the witness 
must sign the following certificate: 

‘I certify that the foregoing nomination has, before being made by the 
depositor, been first audibly, clearly and distinctly read over to him (or her) 
in my presence and hearing, when the depositor appeared perfectly to under- 
stand the same and made his (or her) mark thereto in my presence.’ 
(Signature and address of witness.) 
This act shall take effect ” 


“An act concerning the payment of joint accounts in Savings banks. 

Be it enacted: 

When an account in a Savings bank is opened in the names of two persons 
jointly, or an existing account in a single name is changed to the names 
of two persons jointly, without in terms being made payable to either, such 
account shall be paid only upon the joint order of such persons. If to such 
account is added the words ‘or survivor,’ upon the death of one, the moneys 
due upon such account shall be payable to the survivor. 

When an account is opened in a Savings bank to the credit of two persons, 
or to an existing account in a single name is added the name of another person, 
and the account is, by its terms, made payable to either or the survivor, the 
bank may, during the life of both persons, pay either, and upon the death of 
one the moneys due upon such account shall be payable to the survivor.” 

Joint accounts in Savings banks are usually opened for the convenienc: 
of customers who desire that during the lifetime of two depositors either one 
may draw the funds on presentation of the pass book, and that at the death 
of either the balance standing to the credit of the account shall be paid to 
or be subject to the order of the survivor without the cost and formalities of 
probating a will, or applying for letters of administration. The effect of 
these accounts is that the survivor takes, and that in the meantime either of 
the two parties may withdraw part or the whole of the amount. The real 
ownership of the money when first deposited, or of any subsequent deposit, is 
never inquired about or questioned by the bank; the property is held in joint 
tenancy, the survivor taking. 

Some Savings banks accept these accounts without asking any questions 
and require no declaration or agreement, it being understood with the deposi- 
tors that the bank will pay either of them on presentation of the book. 

The majority of Savings banks, however, require the depositors to sign 
some form of declaration reciting that the account is held for both of them 
and authorizing the bank to pay either of them or the survivor of them. This 
declaration, when signed by both depositors on opening the account, is called 
a simultaneous declaration. It varies considerably in form, but practically 
all have the above matter embodied in them. 

We have carefully considered the proposed statute suggested by Mr. Paton 
as a means to effect the purpose intended by these accounts. 

At first glance it certainly would appear to be very desirable to have such 
a law provide for a legal form to be complied with in opening an account in 
two names or in adding a name to an existing account, and then having that 
action on the part of the depositor or depositors decisive and not capable of 
review by the courts, except of course on the legal grounds upon which any 


11 
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legal instrument can be attacked. We must, however, consider this question 
in all its bearings; it is really twofold. 

1. Is such general legislation practicable and is it capable of adoption in 
all the States? 

2. Admitting such legislation to be feasible, would it be really desirable 
and would it accomplish the desired results? 

Answering the first question, this committee entertain strong doubts as to 
the practicability of obtaining general legislation on the subject that could 
be passed and enforced in all the States; for any legislation to attempt to 
regulate such property rights, which of their nature are very diverse and com- 
plicated, would, we believe, be hardly possible, and we also fear that in many 
instances, such legislation would defeat the intent of these accounts as they 
are now opened; moreover, the judicial decisions in the several States regard- 
ing these accounts are so very conflicting that even if a general statute could 
be devised and adopted it would, after all, in many instances, be reviewed by 
the courts according to the special conditions existing in the different cases, 
and this would often defeat their purpose. 

In addition we would say that the conditions are so different in the several 
States, both with regard to existing laws and to the character of the institu- 
tions, that in our judgment no satisfactory statute of this character would 
have any prospect of passage; aside from that, a very large expense would 
be involved for which the return, even if the efforts were successful, would 
be entirely disproportionate. 

We have now to consider whether .such legislation would be desirable at 
all, and we have no hesitation in answering this question in the negative for 
the following reasons: 

It must first be admitted that the actual property rights -involved in the 
joint accounts of Savings banks are practically far beyond the knowledge of 
the banks. We take it that a bank, willing as it is to accommodate its deposi- 
tors by opening joint accounts, must, as a paramount condition, consider its 
own safety, as well as protect its customers in making payments. If this 
safety and protection can be secured, not by general legislation, which will 
at all times be reviewable by the courts and give endless trouble both to the 
depositors and to the bank, but by the adoption of some standard form or 
declaration to be signed by the depositors when opening the account or by 
the original depositor when adding a name to his account, the object will be 
realized in a greater measure and in more satisfactory way. It appears to us 
to be possible to devise such forms of declaration as would make the matter 
plain to the depositors, secure the bank in paying either or the survivor of 
them, and at the same time not attempt the impossible task of regulating 
present and ultimate property rights of which the bank really knows nothing 
and desires to know nothing. 

To show how difficult this matter is becoming we would mention that an 
amended Inheritance or Transfer Tax Law, lately passed by the New York 
Legislature, compels the banks, under a penalty of $1000, to give the State 
Comptroller ten days’ notice of intention to pay or transfer to the legal 
representatives of the decedent, or to the survivor, any deposits standing in 
the joint names of a decedent and one or more persons. This dangerous 
statute disregards the fact that a Savings bank in most cases has no means 
of knowing whether one of the parties named in a joint account is dead or not, 
but, according to the law, the penalty could be enforced just the same. 

Under this law, although as a matter of fact in at least seventy-five per 
eent. of all cases arising there is no contention that any tax could really be 
assessed, the bank must notify in each case or suffer the penalty. It is incum- 
bent upon the bank to know, whenever an attemp* is made to withdraw a 
two-name account, whether both the persons named are still living, which it 
can be readily seen would be an absolute impossibility in any bank having a 
large number of depositors scattered all over the country. If this law is to 
be strictly enforced, and its repeal cannot be secured, the ultimate result will 
be the abandonment of two-name accounts in New York State Savings 
banks. These accounts were used in one form or another long before there 
was any thought of a succession tax and were intended to enable the 
account to continue and be withdrawn without any formality in the event of 
the death of one of the persons named in the account, and as incident to this 
form of account, though not its only intent, the cumbersome and expensive 
proceedings of administration were avoided. 

The committee believe that two-name accounts meet a great need, par- 
ticularly with depositors of limited means, and should be encouraged whenever 
they are not made impossible by adverse legislation such as above mentioned. 

After due consideration and deliberation this committee reports that they 
do not consider that general legislation regulating joint accounts in Savings 
banks is either practicable or desirable, and believe that the ends desired can 
be more easily and effectually accomplished by the adoption of suitable forms 
for all two-name accounts, and suitable blanks to be used by Savings banks. 
Owing to the differences in the practice of Savings banks in the several 
States, and also the varying decisions of the courts, the committee believes 
it unwise at the present time to suggest any uniform form for use by all the 
Savings banks. 

In conclusion this committee beg to state that they do not consider they 
have a right to go behind the strict letter of the resolution in pursuance of 
which they were appointed, and therefore they have not considered the matter 
of trust accounts referred to in Mr. Paton’s communication, especially as 
their inclusion would tend greatly to complicate a matter already sufficiently 
confused. Respectfully submitted, 

Benj. W. Johnson, Chairman; J. H. Johnson, W. W. Cloud, Committee. 
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TuE PRESIDENT: A number of gentlemen desire to be heard on this 
question, and it seems appropriate that the discussion should be opened by 
the counsel of the executive committee, who has studied this subject more 
thoroughly than anyone else. I should like to hear from Mr. Paton, of New 
York. 

Mr. Paton: Mr. President and Members—Gibbon, in his admirable his- 
tory of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, tells us that after five 
centuries the number and weight of the laws became so numerous that the 
proposer of any aew law stood among the people with a cord around his 
neck, and if the law was rejected, he was immediately strangled. Now, 
gentlemen, having been the counsel who drafted the proposed laws which 
are rejected, so to speak by the committee, I am very glad indeed that we 
do not live under any such conditions. 

The origin of this matter of the regulation of two-name accounts began in 
a discussion of the last meeting. The proceedings of that meeting are of 
record, and there is no necessity of going into detail as to them. It is suf- 
ficient to say that a committee was appointed with the request that they 
consider the framing of a uniform law to regulate the subject of two-name 
accounts. That committee honored me with the request that I draft such 
laws. I drafted two laws, one covering trust accounts, the idea being a 
law which would supplant the attempts of people to make a will by putting 
money in trus‘ for another, by a torm of declaration or nomination, rather. 
It is fully set forth in this report, and you have all read it doubtless. The 
other law which I drafted was a proposed law to protect the banks in paying 
joint accounts to the survivors. The committee have absolutely excluded 
from consideration the trust law as being beyond their province, and have 
confined their report to the law regulating joint accounts. In their report 
they reached the conclusion that it regulates property rights. It was not 
intended to do any such thing, and I do not think a reading of the law will 
so indicate. It simply protects the banks in paying to the survivor. The 
committee in their report say that legislation regulating joint accounts is 
neither practicable nor desirable, and they recommend a standard form of 
declaration, uniform terms to be adopted by the banks for the regulation of 
these accounts. Now, we all know that joint accounts are in great variety 
of forms. It will not do to say that they are numberless, for even the hairs 
of our heads are all numbered, and I have heard some gentlemen say that 
they wish they had a few of the back numbers. 

But our industrious secretary has collected a large number of these forms 
which have been devised doubtless by attorneys for the banks in different 
States, in an endeavor to conform to conditions as developed by decisions 
of the courts in those States. We all know that the decisions governing 
these joint accounts are conflicting in the different States, and that they 
will continue to conflict. 

Now, the problem which this report of the committee presents to us to-day 
is this: You evidently are dissatisfied with existing conditions. You want 
some method of regulation. The question is, Will you adopt legislation 
protecting the banks in paying joint accounts to the survivors, or will you 
leave things as they are? It seems to me that it will be impracticable to 
adopt any standard form of joint account as recommended by the committee, 
with all due respect to that committee, unless it is backed up by legislation. 
Take any form that may be submitted, Will the banks in that State adopt it, 
knowing that the courts in that State may differ in their construction? It 
seems not. It seems as if the only practical way to regulate that subject 
at all is to adopt a statute which will protect the bank in paying to the 
survivor. Of course, this is simply my individual opinion. You all may 
differ with me. This proposed statute will protect the bank, so that it will 
not be put in the dilemma, as it often is, of interceding between the parties 
or paying when it is unsafe to do so. 

Why is not such a statute practicable? We recollect that banks, with 
reference to a form of account in trust, felt unsafe in paying to the bene- 
ficiary on the death of the trustee, and statutes have been enacted in at 
least a dozen States permitting the trustee, in the absence of notice of any 
other conditions of the trust, to pay to the beneficiary. That statute does 
not regulate the title, but it protects the banks. Now, why cannot the same 
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thing be done, and why is it not the best thing? It is for you to discuss 
the enactment of such a statute. 

Now, the proposed Ohio legislation that was made the subject of an 
address this morning, in section 33, contains just such a provision. It is 
brief and I will read it. 

“Whenever a joint deposit is made to the account of two or more persons, 
with an agreement that such deposit is to be subject to the check of either 
party, and that it shall continue so -notwithstanding the death of anyone or 
more of the persons, making such joint deposit, such account shall continue 
to be payable on the check of the survivor, and death of anyone or more 
of the persons making such joint account shall not revoke the power of the 
survivor to check on such account; and no recovery shall be had against 
such company for amounts so paid on the checks of such survivors or sur- 
vivor and charged to such account.” 

That is simply in another form of language providing as is provided in 
this proposed Act. 

When an account is opened in the Savings banks by two persons, or to an 
existing account in a single name is added the name of another person, and 
the account is by terms made payable to either or the survivor, the bank 
may, during the life of both persons, pay to either, and upon the death of 
one the moneys due upon such account shall be payable to the survivor. 

I do not understand that the words “shall be payable’ regulate any 
property rights. If there is any question about it change them, and let it 
read “may be paid to the survivor.” That is as far as legislation should go, 
and it seems to me that it is much the better and wiser and simpler and 
more practicable way of regulating the subject of joint accounts than to 
adopt any standard form which will not be adopted in all the States in view 
of the conflicting constructions which the courts in the future will put upon 
it. These are my views with reference to joint accounts, and the other sub- 
ject not being within the province of the committee, according to its report, 
I will not assume to discuss that now. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I wish to call attention to what seems to 
me to be one misapprehension on the part of the committee. Only one 
member of the committee was present at the meeting of last year, and he 
was not the chairman of the committee. It was distinctly understood then 
that two-name accounts included trust accounts, because the trust account 
of necessity has at least two names on it, one the trustee, and the other the 
cestui que trust. I raised that question myself, not thinking at first that 
the expression “two-name” was susceptible of that interpretation, but immed- 
iately it was definitely stated that two-name accounts were intended to 
include the trust accounts. Therefore I should rule that the discussion on 
trust accounts is perfectly proper under this report, although the committee 
has been under a misapprehension in believing that this was not intended 
to be part of their sphere. I shall be glad to hear any other remarks on 
the general subject. 

Mr. Jounson, of Detroit: This is a rather difficult subject to take up, 
and I have found that the more I attempted to learn the less I know. 

I think you will have to divide the subject, with all due regard to the 
President. I think we shall have to keep the subject of the joint accounts 
separate from the trust accounts, because I think the legal propositions are 
different. I am not an attorney, but it occurs to me that they are. The 
conflicting laws of the various States, and the different conditions, make 
it extremely difficult to pass any law that could be used generally, as I have 
been told by several prominent attorneys, and they told me, too, that a 
simple form of declaration in the making of the deposits would cover the 
banks fully. If you are careful to avoid any reference or condition which 
indicates that either party draws by virtue of a power of attorney, then the 
bank is fully protected by this simple form of declaration. I have looked 
over the various forms of contracts which are signed and executed and made 
a part of the deposits, but unfortunately I have not had an opportunity to 
consult with our chairman, and have consulted for only a few moments 
with the other members of our committee. It is only my individual opinion, 
that the simplest and best form I have found in the various two dozen or 
more that the secretary has selected for us, is the simple declaration “pay- 
able to both or either, or the survivor,” and stop right there. 
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Now, I have here the legal opinion of our attorneys on the subject, and 
they rule against Mr. Paton and his proposed draft of a law. I also have 
the opinion of a very prominent firm of attorneys in our city, holding that 
the law is not necessary, but that such a simple clause as I have suggested, 
will fully protect the banks. If you have the time later I shall be glad to 
read those letters to you, but I do not want to occupy your time unless you 
are so disposed. 

Mr. RotHer: Mr. Chairman, I believe this question of two-name accounts 
has been a trouble to the Savings banks ever since they were in existence, 
and I do not believe more trouble has been caused in any State than in 
Maryland by this question. On last Saturday a case came to my notice where 
a gentleman deposited $3,000 in his own name and the name of a lady, sub- 
ject to the order of either and the survivor. We have any number of 
decisions in the State of Maryland that if the bank knows of the death of 
either of the parties it pays the money at its peril. In this case to which I 
refer, the bank book was given to the lady after the deposit was made. 
After the death of the gentleman she went to the bank and withdrew the 
account and deposited it in her own name. The attorney for the heirs, learn- 
ing of the deposit, has entered suit against the administrator. I have con- 
sulted with three different attorneys and each one of them tells me that 
the heirs will get the money. 

This shows that the proposition made by Mr. Johnson does not cover the 
case, because the intention of the depositor is that the money shall go to 
the survivor and not to the heirs. 

Now, ten years ago, in order to bridge over this difficulty, our attorneys 
in Baltimore of all the Savings banks had a consultation on this point, and 
they devised a form which has been adopted, as far as I know, by all except 
two of the Savings banks, and which has stood the test of the courts. That 
is, creating a trust: John Jones, in trust for himself and Mary Jones, 
subject to the order of either, the balance at the death of either to belong 
to the survivor. That is a form that I understand will hold in Maryland. 
Why should not that also hold in other States? The decision of the courts 
in the State of Maryland have held unanimously that the placing of 
additional names in a Savings bank book is not a gift, because it can be 
revoked. It is a gift with a string to it, and in the eyes of the law no gift 
at all. That is why at the death of either of the parties the money goes to 
the estate; whereas, by creating a trust, in the manner I have suggested, it 
is out of the reach of the administrator. That is the practice in Maryland. 
I believe that would apply to other States. Of course, not being a lawyer, 
I cannot tell certainly; but it does hold good in Maryland. 

Now, coming back to Mr. Paton’s proposition, by the Act that he pro- 
poses, if it were adopted by the Legislatures of our various States, I see no 
reason why that should not control, certainly to the satisfaction of the 
banks, because it would give the banks a complete discharge. According to 
my opinion it would also comply with the desires of the depositors, because 
that is what we want. We know from experience that the desire of the 
depositor is to have his money go to the other depositor named in the bank 
book, and to avoid the expense and trouble of proceedings in the orphan’s 
court. Besides that it may be a special fund which had been intended for 
a certain party, as was the fact in the case that came to my notice last 
Saturday. This woman had boarded the old gentleman for five or six years 
at about ten dollars a month, and he told her, “I have $3,000 in the Savings 
bank, and that is deposited in your name with the provision that when I 
die that money will belong to you.” Now, here is a case where under 
ordinary circumstances we would recognize the fact that that money belonged 
to that woman, but under the form as proposed here by Mr. Johnson it would 
go to the estate. It appears to me that the trust account is the only one to 
overcome the difficulty, if that is good in other States. 

THE PRESIDENT: I would like to have the gentleman who has just spoken 
give us the literal words of that declaration, as it is very important that we 
should know exactly the words used. 

Mr. Roruer: I can give the exact wording of it: “John Jones, in trust 
for himself and Mary Jones, joint owners, subject to the order of either, 
the balance at the death of either to belong to the survivor.” 
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Mr. NIEMEYER: I would like to ask the gentleman a question in the case. 
; the administrator in possession of the money? 

Mr. Rotuer: The bank has the money. 

Mr. NIEMEYER: The bank has not paid it out yet? 

Mr. RotHer: The money is in the bank. 

Mr. NIEMEYER: I thought the bank had paid it out. 

Mr. RoTHer: No, sir. It was transferred to another account, but it was 
still in the bank. If the bank had paid it out, there would have been no 
redress against the bank in Maryland, but as the money was left with the 
bank in the name of the devisee, it can be traced. 

Mr. HANHART: Mr. President, with your kind permission, I will say a 
few words in relation to accounts opened in Savings banks by one person 
in trust for another. The committee on two-name accounts in their reports 
have confined themselves to the question of joint accounts, and have come 
to the conclusion that, in their opinion, general legislation for such accounts 
is neither practicable nor desirable, in which opinion I heartily join; 
although I believe that a general form of declaration to be signed by both 
parties at the time of opening these accounts could be devised, and suc- 
cessfully adopted by Savings banks in all the States of the Union; but for 
the present I will confine my remarks to the question of trust accounts as 
considered in Mr. Paton’s communication. 

It is with considerable diffidence that I venture to differ with the honor- 
able counsel of this section, and before stating my views I will say that | 
take off my hat to Lawyer Paton, than whom no better man exists, to clearly 
and understandingly state the different points relating to any legal question 
affecting banks. He is an honor to our section and my very good friend. 

Mr. Rotner: If our secretary will permit me to interrupt him, I wish to 
say that this declaration was made in one instance, and signed by the 
depositor, and yet the courts decided that it did not hold good. The only 
way in which it could hold good would be if it had two witnesses, taking 
the place of a will, and then it would have to go through the orphan’s court. 
A declaration such as you speak of, signed by the depositor, stating, “I desire 
that at my death this money be paid to Mary Jones,” that statement being 
signed by him, the court said that notwithstanding that, it belonged to the 
estate. 

Mr. HAnHART: I am trying to cover this point, if you will have patience 
with me for just a few moments. Of course, my views are from a banker's 
standpoint. I am no lawyer. I am only a layman. 

In stating my views I desire to say, first, that they are altogether from 
the banker’s standpoint, as I am no lawyer. I am, of course, quite willing 
to take Mr. Paton’s statement of the law itself; but after all, I think that 
being in business we should do business in a businesslike way, with the 
sole view of furthering and increasing this business, not forgetting that we 
are dealing with depositors many of whom are uneducated. We must 
endeavor to make our transactions with them as plain and easy as is con- 
sistent with safety. 

The statute proposed by Mr. Paton is very thorough, and it seems to 
cover the ground entirely; but my first objection to it is that I doubt if such 
a statute could be universally adopted by the Legislatures of the several 
States, without being amended here and there, and it would thus lose much 
of its usefulness. In my opinion it is too particular and too minute. 

Apart from this general objection, there are several others that strike me 
very forcibly. The first and the greatest is that it attempts to make people 
nominate their beneficiaries by a specified instrument in writing, instead of 
merely opening an account in the old-fashioned way which for years has 
been used by hundreds and thousands of depositors in the East, and which 
I understand is also generally used in the West; and that is, for a depositor 
when depositing his or her money, to state that it is in trust for a certain 
beneficiary. 

This proposal of nomination would also complicate matters materially, in 
so far that not only would a nomination in each case have to be signed and 
witnessed according to a given form, but when made outside of the State it 
would have to be certified by a person authorized to take acknowledgments 
relating to real estate. Many deposits are nowadays received by mail, and 
should the depositor reside without the State it would be an additional 
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expense to him, when opening the account and also whenever he would 
change his beneficiary. 

This proposed, so-called, nomination is copied from the English custom, 
where it worked very well, but the conditions are very different as between 
England and the United States. In England, the Government is supreme, 
and having once adopted this system of nomination it could enforce it with- 
out trouble. In this country, I fear that these nominations would frequently 
be set aside by the courts as clashing with the statute of wills; aside from 
this consideration why, may I ask, is it necessary to adopt this English 
system of nomination When a woman deposits $100, stating that she 
would like to have her son Johnnie’s name added to the account, so that at 
her death it would go to him, why is this not sufficient, or could it not be 
made sufficient by a short statute legalizing this trust, declaring the account 
to be a tentative trust, to become legal and valid only at her death? 

Similar legislation exists in several States of the Union, amongst others 
my own State of New York, where the statute permits payment of such 
accounts in Savings banks to the beneficiary at the death of the trustee. An 
objection to this, however, seems to be that the statute is merely permissive, 
and whilst it safeguards the bank in making such payment, it does not 
declare that the balance on hand at the death of the trustee belongs to the 
named beneficiary; it merely permits payment to him, but does not settle 
the ownership. 

Taking it altogether, I must say that I am not in favor of such a radical 
change as the one proposed, and consider that a short form of statute fol- 
lowing along the lines that we have always been used to, and merely legal- 
izing this matter, would be more satisfactory to the bank as well as to the 
depositor. 

Savings banks are recognized as among the most conservative forces in 
our financial system, and should be loath to introduce new systems as long 
as the old ones are fairly satisfactory, or could be made so by a short 
enactment. 

I now beg leave to offer you the following form of statute, based on a 
recent decision of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, and which 
statute I believe could be adopted in every State of the Union: 

“A deposit in a Savings bank by one person of his own money, in his own 
name, as trustee for another, is a tentative trust only, revocable at will; at 
the death of the depositor before the beneficiary and without revocation, an 
absolute trust is then created as to the balance on hand, which shall immed- 
iately become the property of the beneficiary, and payable to him by the 
bank.” 

Being only a layman, I quite realize that the phraseology of this proposed 
statute may be considerably improved, and therefore I merely offer it to this 
convention as a suggestion of what would, I think, thoroughly cover the 
ground relating to trust accounts, legalize the whole matter, and at the same 
time make no change whatever in the usual methods of handling these 
accounts. It would merely confirm what is the general use, and make it 
plainer, safer, and legal. 

A MemsBer: How about the property rights of creditors, under that 
proposed statute? 

Mr. Hanuart: This proposed legislation would put the property rights 
of the creditor out of the question. It would make it a tentative trust, becom- 
ing legal at the death of the trustee, and creditors would have no interest in 
it. They may have an interest in it until the trustee dies, but at his death 
it turns the account into a legal and valid trust. 

Mr. Rotruer: Mr. President, is not that an entirely and distinct thing 
from the proposition of Mr. Paton? Mr. Paton’s proposition for an enact- 
ment covered accounts that had not been made trust accounts, while Mr. 
Hanhart’s proposition covers accounts that have been made trust accounts. 
I believe if we want to cover the ground it would be necessary to recommend 
that both forms of account be recommended to the section for consideration. 
I would like to have the views of Mr. Paton on that. 

Mr. Paton: Mr. Chairman, I beg pardon for appearing twice, but in my 
former remarks I simply confined myself to joint accounts, as that was the 
only subject taken up by the committee. In drawing these two forms of laws, 
one the nomination law, which Mr. Hanhart confines himself to exclusively 
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in his paper, and the other the joint account law, I had in mind the regula- 
tion of the two subjects. In the trust law, or nomination law, my object 
was to make a will to regulate title. In the joint account law my object was 
simply to protect the bank. 

Now, we all know that the numerous forms of deposit, A in trust for B, 
have been construed differently in the different States. The decisions to 
which Mr, Hanhart refers, settle the law in the State of New York, and if 
that law was universal in every State, we would have no further trouble. 
Under that judicial law in New York you can make a will by putting an 
account in trust for another. The Court of Appeals declares that it is a 
tentative trust. It is revocable at will. It is a will or it is not a will; you 
have it or you do not have it until you die, and then what is left goes abso- 
lutely to the beneficiary. That is nothing more nor less than judicial legts- 
lation, and if the courts of the other States were to adopt the same view the 
matter would be regulated; but no later than last July the Court of Chancery 
of New Jersey had the same kind of a case before it, of a deposit by one 
person in trust for another, and nothing appearing as to the intention of the 
depositor. The depositor died and the contest before the court was between 
the beneficiary and the estate of the depositor. Under the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of New York, the beneficiary would have been entitled to 
that. The New Jersey Court of Chancery in a voluminous decision, criticised 
the Court of Appeals of New York and declared it to be judicial legislation, 
holding that it is against all established legal principle, that such matter is 
for the Legislature and not for the courts, and that is the law in New Jersey, 
that the money under those circumstances belongs to the estate. Now, see the 
conflict of authority. In New Jersey in order to effectuate the intention of 
the depositor it is necessary to make a will; because under the law of wills, 
if property is to go in a different channel from what the law provides on the 
death of a person, it must be according to the law of wills, with witnesses 
and all the formalities connected with the making of a will, including the 
probating of the will. 

Now, it is universally recognized that it is desirable, in the interest of 
the small army of Savings bank depositors, to simplify that matter in the case 
of small accounts. The amounts might be limited. Therefore it would seem 
that legislation in this direction is desirable. The courts in their opinions 
admit that. The question is what form of legislation shall we have. I looked 
at the English legislation, and saw that there they have a system of nomina- 
tion by which a person desiring to own their money in the Savings bank 
as long as they live, but desiring it to go to another specified person upon 
their death, could by writing in several forms say, “I nominate so-and-so to 
take the whole or any part of the amount due me by the bank at my decease.” 
That would be in reality a will. The form which our honorable secretary 
suggests is to enact a statute in conformity with the decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals, to the effect that when a deposit is made in trust for 
another, and no other declaration is made, it is a tentative trust, revocable 
at will, and at the death the balance remaining shall go to the beneficiary. 
Now, that will be very nice and very simple. Such a form of legislation would 
cover accounts not intended to be made wills. You know better than I do 
whether there are not many accounts put in trust for another, where there 
is no intention of making a will, where there is no intention of the money 
going to the beneficiary, but for convenience, to evade some rule of the bank, 
or for some other purpose, where the depositor expects the money will go 
to his heirs on his decease. Now, such a form of statute as that would 
confer the title upon the beneficiary contrary to the intention of the depositor, 
and in reality is not a trust at all. When a man puts money in trust for 
another, but intending to have it as long as he lives, and to take it out and 
use it if he likes, it is not a trust. A revocable trust is no trust at all. He 
does not hold the title in trust, but holds it for himself. It is really the 
making of a will, and it seems to me that the transaction which conforms 
most nearly to the actual intention is this one of nomination. That is the 
way it occurs to me. Others may think differently. 

Now, you may punch a lot of holes in this statute. I am not sure myself 
but what I could improve it. It was drawn just tentatively, to be brought up 
for discussion. I refer to this nomination statute. It may well be that it 
ought to be limited in amount. There have been suggestions made that it 
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does not sufficiently provide for the claims of creditors of the deceased, that 
the money might be paid over to the nominee and the nominee might spend 
it before the creditor knew that his debtor had died. Well, is not that done 
now by the trust accounts in New York? Where does the creditor come in 
in that case? A makes a deposit in trust for B. A dies and B gets the money. 
It is the same thing. Of course in a regular form of will, the probating of 
the will is notice to the creditors, and they are protected, but it is otherwise 
with these trust accounts in New York at the present time under this decision 
of the Court of Appeals, where the beneficiary gets the money without any 
such formality or without any such provision for creditors. Very often in a 
joint account where money goes to the survivor, the survivor gets it under 
the decisions where it appears that the intention was to give him the money, 
and it was given during life, and that joint account was created. This 
nomination statute, as I say, may be subject to criticism, and it may be 
improved, but it strikes me that the general principle is the right one with 
reference to the trust accounts. 

Now, with reference to the joint accounts, I think that subject has been 
pretty nearly all covered by’ what I said before. The gentleman from Balti- 
more (Mr. Rother) Shows us very conclusively why the form of declaration, 
payable to A or B, or the survivor, would not do for a standard form of 
declaration for this association. I recall that the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island recently had a case where A gave the bank book to B before he died, 
and the court held that the survivor took the money. There was another 
case before the same court where A never gave the book to B and B knew 
nothing about it, and in that case the survivor did not get the money, but it 
went to the heirs of the estate. 

In every State you will find the courts so conflicting in their views as to 
the effect of the account of A for B or the survivor, or any similar form of 
account. For that reason it seems to me that some simple form of statute, 
not regulating property rights, but protecting the bank in paying to the 
survivor, would cover the case, and the statute itself would make one uniform 
form. 

THE PRESIDENT: Before Mr. Paton takes his seat I should like to have 
him enlighten us upon one point in the project of Mr. Hanhart. In his draft 
of a proposed law, as I remember it, the expression is used ‘‘a deposit in a 
Savings bank by one person of his own money.” Now, I should like to know 
whether in your opinion that is a dangerous phrase to introduce, and upon 
whom the burden of proof would rest of its having been the depositor’s own 
money. 

Mr. Paton: Would you read that over again. 

Mr. HANHART: I am no lawyer, and I said the phraseology might be 
improved. The language I used was: 

“A deposit in a Savings bank by one person of his own money, in his own 
name, as trustee for another, is a tentative trust only, revocable at will; at 
the death of the depositor before the beneficiary, and without revocation, an 
absolute trust is then created as to the balance on hand, which shall immed- 
iately become the property of the beneficiary, and payable to him by the bank.” 

Mr. Paton: Would a person deposit any except his own money? 

THE PRESIDENT: He might deposit the money of a cestui que trust. How 
are we going to know which it is? 

Mr. Paton: Suppose I go to the bank and deposit money in my name in 
trust for John Smith, and I do not know John Smith, and I intend that the 
money shall be mine, but it is done for convenience. Is not that very 
frequently done? 

THE PRESIDENT: Frequently. 

Mr. Paton: Under that very statute would not that money go to John 
Smith, instead of going to my heirs? 

THE PRESIDENT: But suppose it was your son’s money, derived from some 
other source, for instance from his grandmother, and you wished to put the 
money in the bank, your son being too young to transact the business, or 
not a proper person. What would be the effect of that statute in that case? 

Mr. Paton: It might change the effect, so that instead of his getting it 
at twenty-one, when he was entitled to it, he would not get it until I died. 
That might be. I cannot answer these questions offhand, without thought and 
reflection. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Would not the bank have to inquire into the question 
whether it was his own money, under such a statute? 

Mr. Paton: I think it would. I think it would be necessary to confine 
the deposits in that form to money belonging absolutely to the depositor, 
concerning which he intended to make a will, and would exclude all other 
classes of deposits, or exclude the use of that form for all other classes of 
deposits. 

Mr. HANHART: I fail to see where the question of a will comes in. If a 
short statute is adopted, declaring the conditions of certain trusts; that is, 
for instance, these trust accounts in a Savings bank, why should it clash with 
the statute of wills? It is a trust. You are not leaving your money by will, 
but you are starting a trust, which under the statute would be declared a 
tentative trust only, revocable at will. Also under the statute it is declared 
that it only becomes a legal and valid trust at the death of the trustee. Ii 
seems to me you are making no will, that it does not clash with the statute 
of wills, and that it is simply a form of regulating a certain kind of trust, 
and that is this very form of trust in a Savings bank. I admit that they 
are very peculiar forms, but these accounts have been opened by thousands, 
and you might say by millions of depositors in the East. They have given 
a little trouble once in a while. Occasionally there is a contest after the 
death of the trustee. The legal representatives of the trustee will try to 
get the money from the bank but if you legalize the way we have always 
been accustomed to, which is to pay the beneficiary at the death of the trustee, 
I think you will be rendering a service to thousands of depositors in the 
Savings banks of this country. You are legalizing these semi-tentative trusts. 
You are putting them under the protection of the law. The law will declare 
that they are only tentative, that you can revoke the trust at any time you are 
alive, but that the very moment you die, the balance on hand goes as a legal 
and valid trust fund and belongs to and is payable to the beneficiary. We 
must try not only to protect the banks in these trust accounts. The bank is 
fairly protected to-day. Under the statutes of many of the States of the North 
and East, the banks may pay the beneficiary at the death of the trustee. The 
bank may pay. That is the language of the law; the banks may pay the 
beneficiary at the death of the trustee; but if it is desirable to regulate the 
matter, I say that a short form of statute would probably legalize it better and 
also cover that point which is not covered, as I understand, in any of the 
statutes now in force, that is the question of the ownership of the funds on 
the death of the trustee. It is not only that the banks may pay the bene- 
ficiary, but the statute will declare that it becomes a legal and valid trust, 
and that the money belongs to the beneficiary, and therefore that the banks 
may pay. 

Mr. Rotuer: I must apologize for rising again— 

THE PRESIDENT: We are very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Rotrner: As Mr. Hanhart proposes to have a law passed regulating 
the trust declaration, what objection has he to having a similar law passed 
regulating the joint account? The one is as important as the other, and | 
do not believe I am at all wrong when I say that there are more Savings bank 
joint accounts than there are trust accounts. That is my experience of thirty 
years behind a Savings bank counter, so I believe it is just as important to 
regulate the one as the other. I heartily approve of the suggestion made by 
Mr. Hanhart, but I also approve of the suggestion of Mr. Paton that both 
should be regulated by law, and not give the courts an excuse to say that that 
is something for the Legislatures to regulate, and not the courts. Our object 
is to avoid trouble, to create as little trouble as possible for the depositor, 
and also to protect the banks. Now, how do we arrive at that? By the enact- 
ment of these propositions, the one by Mr. Paton and the other by Mr. Han- 
hart. Perhaps the phraseology should be changed, but undoubtedly that is 
the clearest way to arrive at that point. How far we will succeed in having 
it enacted by the various Legislatures, of course is a question to be determined 
by the future. We cannot prophesy as to that, but I do not think we ought 
to come back here and simply accept the report of the committee and let the 
matter stand where it is now. If we do we will be exactly where 
we were ten years ago. I believe the report of the committee ought to be 
rejected, and that the propositions of Mr. Paton and Mr. Hanhart ought to 
be adopted. 
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Mr. HANHART: The gentleman asks why I believe that the law should 
not interfere with joint accounts. I think that question can be answered 
easily. The trust account, legalized by law by a short statute, and carried 
on in the way we have always done, is all right. The joint account is a very 
different thing. I do not see how any law will ever decide the question of 
ownership of joint accounts. That involves property rights that we cannot 
enter into. In the case of a joint account, on the death of one of the parties, 
the question is to whom does that money belong, and I do not believe any 
agreement entered into beforehand will settle the ownership of the deposit. 
It may relieve the bank of liability in paying, but a joint account is a very 
different thing to a trust account. It involves property rights that I do not 
think we can enter into, and I do not believe you will ever get a statute 
passed to settle the status of a joint account. Neither the bank nor anyone 
else can determine beforehand the relative rights of the joint depositors. 
We do not know whose money it is. Does it belong to one man, or does it 
belong to another, or does it belong jointly? Does half belong to one man and 
half of it to the other? We can never settle that question. The question of 
trust accounts is a very much easier one than the question of joint accounts. 

Mr. Rotner: I am not prepared to say whether this can be legally 
enacted, but if we look at the desire of the depositor we will have it enacted. 
We know what the depositor wants when he deposits the money. We know 
that he wants it to go to the survivor, because he tells us so. Why can we 
not have laws passed to make that good? Of course if it cannot be done; that 
ends it; but it appears to me that if we can do the one thing we can do the 
other, and that one is as necessary as the other, and that they can be 
reached by similar legislation, because the intent of the depositor is exactly 
the same in each case. We create trust estates, because we advise the deposi- 
tor to do it. We know that the other will not hold under the law of Mary- 
land, and that is why we advise them to create trust estates. It seems to 
me we ought to cover both points. 

Mr. Situ, of Washington, D. C.: While you are on this subject I wish 
to say that at the last meeting of the executive committee there was a sug- 
gestion made by Governor Herrick, of Ohio, as to how this matter of joint 
accounts is handled in the Cleveland Savings Society. He said that when- 
ever an account was opened, a two-name account, that the teller was directed 
to hand to the depositor a short form, four or five lines of a will, and he was 
asked whether it was not his intention that after his death this money was 
to go to the second party absolutely, and if so that he sign the will; and 
with all their joint accounts practically they have what is in effect a legal 
will under the laws of the State of Ohio. Under such a method as that of 
course the bank settles the matter without any necessity for any statute. 

Mr. Roruer: Does this deposit go through the orphan’s court or has the 
Savings bank the right to pay it to the nominee? 

Mr. Smiru: They have the right to pay it to the nominee. 

Mr. Creer: I beg pardon, the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. Rotner: That would not go in the State of Maryland. 

Mr. Creer: It seems to me we are drifting from the original intent of 
this discussion, and that the Treasurers and Secretaries and Presidents of 
the various Savings institutions represented here are not so much interested 
in the form of an enactment as in some method, whether it be by agreement 
or by statute, which will enable their institutions to pay money upon deposit 
without entailing any liability thereafter. 

I beg to differ with the report of the committee. Such an agreement would 
not hold in the State of Ohio for a moment. You could drive a six-mule 
team through it. The will referred to by the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Smith) in the Society for Savings in Cleveland must become a matter 
of record in our probate court. The law in each State defines certain methods 
by which property may pass from one to another, and when you come to make 
legislation for the passage of money you are making legislation for the pas- 
sage of property from one to another, and there are already basic laws which 
affect that. Take it for instance in our State, we have an inheritance tax. 
The passage of any such law as Mr. Hanhart suggests would drive around the 
law of the inheritance tax. We are also blessed or cursed with a tax inqui- 
sition in Ohio. My friend here had a run on his institution a while ago 
which served as a good advertisement for the strength of the Savings banks. 
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One man had some money on deposit there, and after loafing around the cor- 
ridor half the forenoon he was called in the bank and requested to take out 
his book. The book was taken and he was given the money for his account, 
and told that thereafter he must deposit his money somewhere else. He went 
out on the street and thought it was something wonderful that they should 
call him in and force their money on him. The tax inquisition got hold of 
it and it cost hima $325 for back taxes on his $2,250 that he had on deposit. 

Another case in point. The Vice-President of the institution with which I 
have the honor to be connected was appointed administrator of an estate of 
a man who was very careful of his personal affairs, who did not even divulge 
to his wife the amount of his estate. I happened to be one of the appraisers 
of that estate. He had more than $50,000 on deposit in various Savings 
banks, besides $50,000 in his commercial account. My friend was very care- 
ful to make a settlement with the tax authorities before he filed that 
inventory, and he was very glad to pay a fee of $5,000 for a receipt in full 
of all taxes that had not been paid for five years previous. 

Now, you can see, gentlemen, what will be the effect of this proposed 
action. Not so much the effect of legislation, because that would be threshed 
out, and in some way or other a method will be made clear by which we can 
pay the money; but such an agreement as is here suggested is one of great 
peril in a majority of the States. New York is the most liberal in her con- 
struction of this law. A recent decision says that the gift of a bank book, 
the mere turning over of a bank book to another person is an evidence of gift. 
and that the money belongs to that person. The State of Massachusetts, to 
which we look for safe and conservative laws, both in banking and in insur- 
ance, holds the reverse on that subject, diametrically opposed to that ruling 
of the New York court. Now, let us out of this matter of agreement and 
legislation, and find something that will enable us to pay an account with- 
out subsequent risk. We realize that if a man draws a check on his commer- 
cial account and he dies before that check is presented and knowledge of the 
fact of his death comes to the bank, the check will not be honored. Now, 
the man has the money on deposit, he drew the check, he intended that the 
money should go to the person in whose favor the check was drawn, but the 
bank pays it out at its peril if it pays the check after notice of the man’s 
death. Now, I cannot conceive that the form of agreement suggested here 
by our committee can change the law with reference to these trust accounts. 
I hold that the only safe way is that which Mr. Paton has laid the lines for. 
It may not be in just the most desirable form. Mr. Hanhart and Mr. Paton 
are a unit in their intention and the only difference is in the question of 
phraseology. I think the only safe way is along that line. 

Mr. Witcox: Mr. President, I do not think we can agree upon a form 
of phraseology which can be made effectual in the same sense in every State. 
In the first place we should have to agree upon the form of phraseology, and 
then we should have to make sure that the interpretation of the words we 
agreed upon would be the same in all the courts of the different States. We 
see how the courts have construed the ordinary trust account differently in 
different States. I think the most that can be accomplished is perhaps a 
resolution that each one shall try to have enacted in his own State exactly 
what he is advised can be put into effect in that State. I do not think we 
ean get any uniform action. Perhaps in this connection a little experience 
will elucidate the subject. The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, char- 
tered in 1819, has to-day 249,000 open accounts on its books. In its charter 
there is a provision for a book of appointments, which the court has upheld 
as perfectly valid, and yet to-day it is practically out of use. We have had 
no occasion to use it. The trust accounts have taken its place. In Pennsyl- 
vania an ordinary trust account, A B in trust for C D, is held as a revocable 
trust during the lifetime of the trustee, and the fund is payable to the 
cestui que trust on the death of the trustee. Of course, that is a very simple 
matter, but you cannot get the courts in the different States to construe it 
in the same way. Neither can you get the courts to construe any form of 
language which may be adopted here so as to meet every requirement of the 
Savings institutions or of the depositors in the same way in the different 
States. 

As to the joint accounts, of course we have found it advisable in our 
business to discourage that as much as possible. At the same time we find 
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that it is necessary to use those accounts, and we have used the simplest form 
that we could find, which is an account in the name of A and B subject to the 
order of either, that is, either to draw, and to the survivor. The courts have 
upheld that as being perfectly valid, only in the event of the death of one, 
while the survivor can withdraw it, it falls upon the court finally to determine 
the ownership of the fund. The survivor can withdraw it, but he has no 
right to say that it belongs to him. That must be determined by the court. 
That protects the bank. Of course, the bank wants to be protected, but we 
want to accommodate the depositor as much as we can. But that raised the 
question at least how far we ought to go outside of the ordinary forms of 
law in trying to accommodate depositors. The first thing is to see that the 
bank is protected. The second thing is to see that the depositor is accom- 
modated in so far as he can be accommodated without loading down the bank 
with too much responsibility or surrounding the matter with too much 
difficulty. I have very grave doubt whether the form suggested by the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Rother, would be practicable in Pennsylvania, 
or would be upheld, because that is just a trust which is not a trust. It is 
a trust fund in the name of somebody or his trustee, subject to the with- 
drawal of either the cestui que trust or the trustee. I do not believe our 
courts would uphold that for a minute. I do not think it would be either 
flesh, fish, fowl or good red herring. It would not be anything. So my con- 
clusion from this discussion is that we are surrounded by too many limita- 
tions as to the construction that should be placed upon the words that we 
would adopt, to obtain a uniform form in the different States. I think we 
must make up our minds to that conclusion. 

THE PRESIDENT: This is all instructive, and tends to teach us gradually 
the methods of protecting ourselves, and what I believe to be of equal import- 
ance, the protecting of our depositors, and arranging that upon the death of a 
depositor, that shall be done with the funds which he wished to have done. 
We shall be glad to hear from other gentlemen from other parts of the country 
on this subject. 

Mr. MiTcHeELL, of Richmond, Virginia: I have been trying to ascertain 
whether the intention of the gentleman who drafted that resolution was to 
free this deposit from any liability for the debts of the deceased. I listened 
to the gentleman from Baltimore (Mr. Rother), and I was very much inter- 
ested in what he said. To some extent the law of Maryland is the same as 
the law of Virginia, and your distinguished secretary, Mr. Hanhart, has 
absolutely covered this question when he says that there can be no legislation 
that will interfere with property rights. You would have to repeal the 
statutes of Virginia in order to make effective any such nomination as that 
specified in that form there. It would not be worth the paper on which it 
was written and while, as was said, in his State you could drive a six-mule 
team through the law, in Virginia you could drive a twelve-mule team through 
it. It would upset everything, and it is utterly impossible for you to fix up 
any form of agreement that would enable you to pay a joint account in the 
way suggested, without doing so at your own risk. We know very well that 
where there are millionaires you cannot draw a will that will hold. It seems 
utterly impossible, in some States at least, to make a valid will where you 
have anything to will away. Now, in Virginia the law will hold, but it does 
not hold against your creditors. If you owe a man anything, you may leave 
what you please to your wife, or your heir, and all your wife or your heir will 
inherit will be what is left after the creditors get through shooting at it and 
taking slices out of it. 

Now, in Virginia when you have a joint account, the question as to who 
put the money in the bank is a secondary question. The first question is to 
whom does the money belong, whose money is it? And then if you can 
trace the money that was deposited in a bank, to ownership in any person, 
if you can prove that that money belongs to that person, even though the bank 
was not so informed, the court of equity will set aside the deposit and pay the 
money where it belongs, and will give the person who really ought to receive 
the money the benefit of the deposit. 

So I say it is utterly impossible in the State of Virginia to pass such a 
proposition as that. It is very much like the case which was referred to here 
by the gentleman who spoke a few moments ago, when he said that if the 
bank paid a dollar of money it paid it at its own risk, and the heirs would 
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come in, and before the heirs came in the creditors would come in. The cred- 
itors are God’s chosen people in the State of Virginia. To give you a case in 
point, I hope you will pardon a little digression. A case occurred where they 
had a chance to grab after a man’s life insurance money. I will tell you how 
it occurred. In our State the law requires two or more witnesses to a will. 
provided the person does not write the will himself; but if you can prove by 
testimony that the entire will is written in the handwriting of the deceased, 
then it is a legal and valid will, regardless of the legal form and the cumber- 
some propositions of the attorney. Now here was a case in which there was 
insurance. You can will your insurance money to any of your heirs and it is 
free of any encumbrances. I mean to say by that that if you insure your life 
for $10,000, you may owe a million dollars but not one dollar of that insurance 
money will go to pay your creditors, unless you should happen to lose your 
wife to whom you will this money and get a new wife. Then if you attempted 
to will this insurance policy to your new wife, if you owed any money between 
the time that you lost your one wife and got a new one, the court would rule 
that the insurance money in that case would go not to the new wife but to the 
creditors. They would step in and wipe out your insurance money. Now that 
is a technical way of ruling, and of course these are legal technicalities; and 
when I see you business gentlemen staggering around on legal questions, and 
when I even see lawyers disagreeing on it, it is a source of amusement to me. 
I suggest that you follow what we have found to be a very safe rule, which we 
always follow down in our country. That is, when you don’t know what to 
do, do nothing. 

Mr. TeTER: I suggest that the only thing we can do is to do what our 
brother from Virginia has suggested, and that is that we do nothing this 
afternoon on this proposition. We have had a very beneficial discussion on 
this question, but it seems to me we have too much before us to attempt to 
settle it to-day, and I was going to suggest, and perhaps I may as well put it 
in the form of a motion, that we continue this committee, or have a new 
committee perhaps on broader lines, to go on with this work. I will make 
the motion that the chairman appoint a committee to continue the work of 
reaching a satisfactory solution of the trust and joint account questions, and 
that the principal duty of this committee be to confer with members in the 
different States in assisting them and in urging them to bring about such 
iegislation in their respective States as will be satisfactory, and to come before 
this section next year and report the States that have made progress. Let us 
keep this up until we have it all satisfactorily adjusted. New York seems to 
be all right, and Philadelphia reports progress. Perhaps some of the rest of us 
can do something in the next year. 

THE PRESIDENT: There was a previous motion upon the accepting the re- 
port of the committee. Perhaps the more proper motion would be to receive 
it and place it on file, and then the motion of Mr. Teter would then be in 
order. 

Mr. Creer: I make that motion, to receive it and place it on file. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TETER: I now renew my motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: It has been moved that the chairman appoint a committee 
of three whose duty it shall be to collect information during the coming year 
as to practical methods of remedying the defects in existing laws in the dif- 
ferent States on this question. 

Mr. Rotruer: I suggest that the committee be composed of five members 
instead of three. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is that acceptable to the movers? 

Mr. Teter: And is it understood that it includes both trust accounts and 
joint accounts? 

THE PRESIDENT: Both trust and joint accounts. 

Mr. Teter: A committee of five is satisfactory to me if it is to the sec- 
onder of my motion. ° 

THE PRESIDENT: Then the question is on the appointing of a committee 
of five, having within its scope both joint and trust accounts. 

Mr. HANHART: Before adopting this motion I would like to say that a 
committee of five would probably consist of members from different States at 
a great distance from each other, which would make the meetings of the com- 
mittee a difficult proposition to handle. Would it not be wiser to appoint a 
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committee of three? My experience in these matters is that it is very difficult 
to secure a meeting of a larger committee. 

Mr. RotHer: That is satisfactory to me, and I believe that objection is a 
valid one. 

THE PRESIDENT: Our experience in this organization is that a small com- 
mittee is more desirable. Of course that is subject to the views of the section. 

Mr. TETER: I made the original motion because my experience was in the 
same direction, but I always defer to the views of others. I now renew my 
original motion for a committee of three. 

THE PRESIDENT: If there be no objection, it will be understood by unani- 
mous consent that the motion is for the appointment of a committee of three. 
The chair will suggest that it is impracticable to select a committee offhand, 
and doubtless it will be acceptable that the incoming chairman under whose 
administration this committee will perform its duties, shall designate the 
committee. Are you ready for the motion? 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: Another subject which we have on our programme this 
afternoon is that of Savings Banks Printed Forms. As I have before stated, 
our secretary has been most industrious and efficient in the collection of these 
printed forms, and he will make a statement in reference to them. 

THE SECRETARY: This collection which you have all seen at our headquar- 
ters is not complete by any means. We have received reports from about 350 
Savings banks, or less than one-half of our members, but these forms I think 
may be considered fairly representative in their character. I would ask those 
of you who have not sent your printed forms to send them to me without de- 
lay. 

I have tried to get some estimate as to the cost of reproducing these forms, 
and I find it impracticable to reproduce them because it would cost too much 
money and probably would not be quite satisfactory in return for the outlay. 
But I would suggest this to you, that you name a committee to pass upon 
these forms and to select from them say two or three of each kind relating 
to each subject matter, and that these selections be then reproduced and 
printed in a book, and that book be for sale to our members and to others if 
you choose. In that way I think you will get the best of those forms, by 
printing two or three or four or five of each kind. The Trust Company Section 
some five years ago prepared a book of that kind, of forms which they sold to 
their members, and this publication I think has been very satisfactory. We 
have a great many more forms than the trust companies had then or even 
have now. Still, I think after the committee have made their selection the 
forms which they would select could be printed at a cost that would probably 
allow us to sell the book to our members for perhaps $12. It is very hard to 
say exactly what the cost would be, but I think such a price as that ought to 
cover the cost I have prepared a short form of resolution and perhaps you 
would like me to submit it to you to bring this matter into concrete form. 

Mr. Durr: I move that this matter be placed in the hands of a committee 
of three to make a selection from the forms submitted, to select such forms 
as in their opinion are good ones, and to devise some means of getting them 
before the members of the section. 

Mr. Frack: I second that motion, and I should like to see Mr. Hanhart, 
our secretary, made the chairman of that committee. 

Mr. Durr: I would make that a part of the motion, that Mr. Hanhart be 
made chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HANHART: I thank the gentlemen very much, but will you permit me 
to offer my resolution as an amendment or a substitute for this? I will read 
the resolution as I have written it. Of course you can change it. 

RESOLVED, That the matter of reproduction of a selection of the best 
printed forms for Savings banks, included fn the collection now on exhibition 
at this convention, for sale to our members and others, be referred to the 
executive committee with power. 

If you leave the matter to the executive committee, they will see to the 
naming of the committee. You see this question of the naming of the com- 
mittee is a little difficult. You cannot name a committee the members of 
which are too far apart. The committee has to meet, and if the members 
reside a thousand miles apart, that will not do. I think the executive com- 
mittee can handle this matter very satisfactorily, and it will carry out Mr. 
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Duff’s idea if the whole matter is referred to that committee with power. Then 
they can arrange such details as to ways and means as may be necessary. It 
will require some thought and consideration on their part. 

Mr. Durr: That motion will be acceptable, except that I thought it might 
be advisable to have some of the members who are not on the executive com- 
mittee taken into this matter in order to get the benefit of their views. The 
executive committee could work with them. I would like to leave it to the 
sense of the meeting. If they think the executive committee is the proper 
committee to handle the question, I am perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. HAnnART: I would also say to Mr. Duff that the executive committee 
might turn it over to a committee composed of other members as he suggests, 
the gentlemen who are not members of the committee, but who would be will- 
ing to undertake this work. I will tell you frankly that it is a work of con- 
siderable magnitude and will require considerable time. 

Mr. Durr: That will be acceptable. 

Mr. HANHART: Then my motion covers the question practically, as I 
understand it. Z 

Mr. Durr: Yes. 

THE PreswweNtT: If Mr. Hanhart’s version of the motion is acceptable to the 
mover and seconder, that will be the question before the house. I have no 
doubt that the words “with power,” being as broad as they are, would include 
the delegation of power, the appointing of a committee from the general body 
if that was found convenient. That will be the interpretation of it unless the 
section desires otherwise. You have heard the motion, which is to refer the 
matter of the printed forms to the executive committee with power. Are there 
any other remarks? 

Mr. Teter: There is just one disadvantage always in referring matters 
that come up in a general way to a committee, that those who have to do with 
the executive committee are deprived possibly of the benefit of so much in the 
way of suggestions that we might get from other members. At the same time 
I do think it would be a splendid thing for us to have at least a few words 
from several of the members with reference to their ideas about these forms. 
I believe that the collection of forms which has been exhibited here has been 
one of the most attractive things in connection with this meeting of our sec- 
tion. We hear of it on all sides, and I believe it would be a good thing to 
hear a few words about these forms, and some suggestions from the different 
members, as to the best way to handle them. 

Tue PrResweNT: That would be perfectly in order and very desirable. Are 
there any remarks from any of the members present as to these forms which 
are before you? I would be very glad to hear from every one who desires io 
speak on the subject. 

Mr. Ftack: I wish to say that I have received considerable benefit from 
an inspection of these forms, and I would like to see them printed, or such of 
the best ones as the committee may select. 

THE PRESIDENT: I would suggest that perhaps Mr. Flack means the most 
typical forms, because it is very hard to say which are the best. There are so 
many requirements from the different environments, owing to the difference 
in laws and so forth, that I should think it would be a better guide for the 
committee to select those which they consider most typical of the different 
methods of business. To say which of the forms are best would be rather 
invidious. 

Mr. McKay: I beg to offer a suggestion, and that is that the excellent 
work done by our secretary in connection with these general forms might also 
be extended to the different forms of declarations in the different States, for 
joint and trust accounts. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think we are particularly rich in that matter. 

Mr. McKay: The suggestion was that that collection be placed at the dis 
posal of this committee that is to be appointed, together with such legal in- 
formation as can be gathered from the several States, regarding the validity 
of the different forms there used. 

THe PRESIDENT: That is an excellent suggestion. I believe our friend 
from Virginia, Mr. Mitchell, has not filed any declaration. Yet he apparently 
is in a state of despair as to the situation there in the Old Dominion, where 
a man’s life, his property and even his wife seem to be in great peril from 
any attempt at legal forms. If he devises a satisfactory form, I hope he will 
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favor us with it, as well as any others. The question is on referring this, 
matter to the executive committee with power. Are you ready for the 
question? 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is another subject on the programme to-day, and 
that is the question of Monthly Reports of Deposits and Withdrawals by all 
the Savings banks of our section, it being believed that if all could unite in 
this, at some little expense, which probably would be cheerfully borne, the 
results being tabulated by States, but anonymous as to the banks, and no 
separate amount being given out as to banks, the statistics thus obtained 
would be a valuable indication of tendencies, throughout the country, which 
would be important for all the members to possess. I do not say that is so, 
but that is the opinion of many members of the association. In canvassing the 
matter we did not receive by any means unanimous support for the project. 
The question is whether that project shall be taken up for discussion, whether 
it shall be put into effect in some partial and experimental form, or whether 
we shall decide that the time is not yet ripe and that we will await further 
developments. That question is before you for any motion, and by unanimous 
consent for any remarks if no motion is made. It would be appropriate to 
hear first from those gentlemen who favor this plan and who can state some 
of the advantages of it. Perhaps Mr. Hanhart will state to us more precisely 
than I have stated what in general the plan is, as it has not been discussed 
in the open section. 

Mr. HANnwART: I do not want to detain you, gentlemen; but if you will 
give me a few minutes I will tell you what the proposition consists of. We 
propose to call for reports of cash deposits received, and cash withdrawals 
made each month, these reports to be sent to the secretary, who is to collate 
them, not giving the amounts for any one bank, but merely tabulating the 
total. This is to be sent back before the tenth of each month to every member 
of this association, so that in this way we can watch the trend of prosperity 
or otherwise in the United States. It involves an enormous amount of work 
every month. The secretary will receive some fifteen hundred reports, collate 
them and send them forward. This proposal if carried into effect will neces- 
sitate a great deal of work. I am sorry that the proposer is not here, but he 
was unable to come. He seems to think very highly of the plan. There is no 
question but that it is advisable, that it be done in some shape. 

Regarding the value of statistics, I would like to tell you of an incident 
that happened a few years ago in my own city. At the time our worthy and 
beloved Executive, Theodore Roosevelt, was Commissioner of Police in New 
York he made a strong attempt to enforce the Sunday closing law relating to 
saloons; this attempt was successfully carried out for a limited period. 

At about that time a reporter called on the President of a large Savings 
bank and asked him if he had not observed an increase in the deposits on 
Monday mornings since the enforcement of the closing law. The President, 
who is a very bright and observant man, replied, “No, I have not remarked 
anything of the kind”; the reporter, however, insisted and asked him to make 
a comparison with the amount of Monday deposits as compared with the other 
Mondays previous to this period. The President, therefore, had a statement 
made up making such comparison, and found that ever since the enforcement 
of the Sunday closing law, the deposits on Monday morning—a large propor- 
tion of these being from the wage-earning classes—had shown a very decided 
increase as compared with the previous Mondays, fairly good proof that many 
of the wage-earners deposited that part of their wages which otherwise would 
have been spent in the saloons and drinking shops. 

I think there is often a lesson to be learned from statistics, and I believe 
that if some man should come to you and would say, “What will you give me 
if I supply you on the tenth of every month with accurate figures as to the 
total receipts and withdrawals in all the Savings banks of the United States 
for the last month,” I think you would give some of your good money for it. 
The matter is before you, gentlemen, if you would like to try it. Or you might, 
for instance, collate on the first of January next the total receipts and with- 
drawals for the past year and send them to us, and we might try it for one 
year. To-day we have no accurate knowledge as to how much money is de- 
posited in the Savings hanks in the United States during the year. You get it 
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occasionally in a few States, but you do not know how much is deposited in 
all the United States. 

Mr. Wooprurr: Can you tell me what proportion of the Savings banks of 
the United States are represented in this section? 

Mr. HANHART: The Comptroller of the Currency estimates the total savings 
in the United States at a little over three thousand million dollars. I have 
computed the total deposits in the banks that are members of our section, 
and I make the amount within two million, I think, of $2,250,000,000. There- 
fore, we may say that we represent about seventy per cent. of the total de- 
posits. 

A MemBer: When you sent out your circular on this question, how general 
a response did you receive? What proportion of the membership seemed will- 
ing to furnish these reports? 

Mr. HANHART: The proportion was about two-thirds who were in favor 
of it and a third who were either not in favor of it, or a few actually opposed 
to it. One banker told me that the counsel of his bank told him they had no 
right to give these figures except to the Bank Superintendent. As long as this 
thing is not unanimous here, we cannot carry it out. The reports should be 
from all of them. 

The cost of this would not be great. It would amount practically only to 
the postage, or only a few hundred dollars. 

Mr. HAmMMoNp: Is it not true that there is a constantly increasing pro- 
portion of Savings bank deposits in the United States which are going into 
trust companies, and into the savings departments of the National banks, 
which would not be reached by any such inquiry? 

Mr. HANnART: We have in our membership 153 banks that are trust com- 
panies and Savings banks also, and they would report to us only their savings 
deposits in those banks. I would ask them to give the figures of the savings 
department only, and not of their general commercial business. 

Mr. HAmMmMonpD: In Michigan a great many National banks are putting in 
savings departments, and we would get no report of that. 

Mr. McKay: Inasmuch as two-thirds of the members of the section seem 
to have expressed an interest in this matter, I move that the secretary be in- 
structed to put this plan into operation in an experimental way, and that if 
after the experiment has been tried to a reasonable extent it does not seem 
to be successful, that it then be dropped. 

Mr. FLtack: I would like to second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: I would like to have the gentleman supply one blank in 
his proposition. Is this experiment which is proposed, to be monthly, or 
quarterly, or annually? 

Mr. McKay: My idea was for monthly reports. I have been considering 
whether the quarterly reports might not answer the requirements fairly well. 
Still, I am inclined to think monthly reports would be better. 

THE PRESIDENT: Of course the information would be fresher. 

Mr. PARKER: It seems to me it would be well, if the project is carried out, 
that you should go back and include the deposits and withdrawals for the past 
year, month by month. I can see that the statistics would be of value in this 
regard, that they would prove the movement of money in and out of Savings 
banks during years of prosperity and in the time of financial crises, and in 
years subsequent to a monetary revulsion. Our panics are more frequent, ex- 
pensive and disastrous than those in any other country under the sun, and 
these statistics would prove at least to some extent the cost to the small de- 
positor, then out of work, and also prove the accumulation under prosperous 
conditions. 

Mr. Creer: In order to make the tabulated statement as valuable as pos- 
sible, I wish to suggest that there be included in it not only the deposits and 
the withdrawals by the month, but the total deposits of the institution at that 
time, and the number of accounts, that giving us the amount deposited, the 
amount withdrawn, the total amount on deposit at that time and the number 
of depositors, and therefore giving us the amount deposited per capita in each 
of the States. 

Titik PRESIDENT: This suggestion will doubtless be utilized by the com- 
mittee which has the project in charge. 

Mr. Fowter: I do not think you will find very many people who will doubt 
the value of these statistics. When we stop to consider the great amount of 
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money that the Government expends in getting up weather reports and crop 
reports and various statistics of this kind, it is certainly more essential that 
we should know the condition of things that produces the crops and how they 
grow. In reference to the time when these reports should be published, it 
might be wise to start out with quarterly reports, and then if members con- 
tribute liberally to the support of the project, and if the information is found 
to be thoroughly desirable, then there could be monthly reports. It would be 
more in the nature of an experiment, the first three months possibly, and then 
it might be made monthly afterwards. 
Mr. LATIMER: I offer the following: 


Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to forward to each member of 
the section in December next, a printed blank form asking for the following 
information from their bank: Total deposits and total withdrawals for the 
years 1903, 1904 and 1905; amount of deposits held by the bank on December 
31 of these years; rate of interest paid depositors, and such other informa- 
tion as the executive committee may deem appropriate; these figures to be 
collected by the secretary in totals for each State, groups of States, and total 
for the United States, and forwarded to the members for their information. The 
executive committee to have power to require such statements at intervals, 
as they may deem advisable. 


Mr. Creer: Are we to understand that the motion of Mr. Latimer is a sub- 
stitute? 

THE PRESIDENT: It is a motion in the nature of an amendment. 

Mr. HAmMmMonpD: Is this to be confined to members of this section? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think the understanding is that it is to be confined to 
them, that the information is to be communicated to them. 

Mr. HAMMOND: Would it not be better to ask for information from other 
Savings banks, or from trust companies that receive savings deposits, and 
from National banks that receive savings deposits? 

THE PRESIDENT: If they are members of this section, they will be reached 
and they will receive the information; but if they have not interest enough to 
do that, then we doubt whether we could ever interest them in this project. 
No doubt some of them will join for the very purpose of getting these statis- 
tics, and that will be desirable. 

Mr. Wooprurr: Several institutions have been spoken of which are both 
Savings banks and trust companies. I should like to inquire whether those are 
to be included, or whether those only are included which have straight savings 
accounts. 

Tue PRESIDENT: I think that would be left to the discretion of the insti- 
tution to decide what proportion of their accounts were bona-fide savings 
accounts. 

Mr. TAytor: In some States a bank can be organized under the trust com- 
pany laws, to do a Savings bank business also, and in that case the savings 
accounts are savings accounts pure and simple and have nothing to do with 
the trust company accounts, being kept entirely separate. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is on the substitute offered by Mr. Latimer. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question now is on adopting the resolution which has 
been substituted, or in other words on the proposition as amended. 

The motion, as amended by the substitute of Mr. Latimer, was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any other business to come before the section 
previous to the election of officers? 

Mr. Burns: I offer the following: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be extended to the officers 
of the section for the efficient and faithful way in which they have discharged 
their duties. 

THE PRESIDENT: Will Mr. Burns please put that motion? 


The motion was seconded, and the question being put by Mr. Burns, it was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Taytor: I offer the following: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered to the Washing- 
ton bankers for their very courteous reception and entertainment. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Hoyt: Mr. President, I offer the following nominations for the en- 
suing year: 

For chairman, Edward E. Duff, Vice-President People’s Savings Bank, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; for vice-chairman, G. Byron Latimer, Secretary Ir- 
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ving Savings Institution, New York; for three members of executive com- 
mittee to serve three years: C. Colesbury Purves, President Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; John F. Flack, President 
City Savings Bank, Omaha, Nebraska; J. H. Johnson, Cashier Peninsular 
Savings Bank, Detroit, Michigan. 

Tue PRESIDENT: You have heard these nominations. The newspaper re- 
porters have heard that there was going to be a fierce contest for the offices of 
this association. I will explain the absence of the name of your present chair- 
man from the list by saying it is simply because he could not be elected. 
It is not because of any lack of ambition or desire on his part. Our constitu- 
tion makes your present chairman ineligible as a candidate, and I beg to thank 
you for the provision of the constitution which relieves me from the cares of 
this office for the following year. What is your pleasure as to these nomina- 
tions? Shall the nominations be closed and a ballot be taken? 

Mr. Hutpert: I move that the secretary be instructed to cast one ballot 
for the officers nominated. 

THE PRESIDENT: That motion requires a unanimous vote. One negative 
vote will make it necessary to take a ballot. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and the secretary cast the ballot 
as directed. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. 
Duff, your president-elect, who I am sure will fill the office with great credit 
to himself and benefit to the section. 

PRESIDENT Durr: Members of the Savings Bank Section—I am not going 
to make a speech. I simply want to thank you for the honor conferred upon 
me, which I consider a very great one. Although I have a good many gray 
hairs, I think that an older member of the association in point of years 
should have been honored with the office. I will, however, endeavor to per- 
form the duties of the office to the best of my ability with the assistance of the 
other members, and our able secretary. Is there any other business to come 
before the association? Mr. Secretary, have you any other business to pre- 
sent? 

THE SECRETARY: No, Mr. President, the secretary knows of no other busi- 
ness to present. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have been requested to pose for a photograph of the 
members of this section immediately after its adjournment. If there is no 
other business we are ready for a motion to adjourn. 

On motion, at 4.15 p. m., the Savings Bank Section adjourned. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE CONVENTION 


ALABAMA. 


B. B. Barnes, President First National 
Bank, Eutaw (wife). 
S. S. Broadus, Cashier 

Bank, Florence. 

E. J. Buck, President City 
Trust Co., Mobile. 

J. B. Cobbs, President Citizens’ Sav- 
ings Bank, Birmingham (wife and 
daughter). 

T. Cochrane, President Aliceville 
Bank & Trust Co., Aliceville (wife). 

J. H. Cranford, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Jasper. 

W. W. Crawford, President» American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Birmingham. 

E. F. Ensden, Cashier Jefferson 
County Savings Bank, Birmingham 
(wife). 

L. B. Farley, 
Planters’ Farley 
Montgomery. 

J. H. Fitts, President City National 
Bank, Tuscaloosa. 

E. Frost, Cashier First National 
Bank, Athens. 

H. B. Gray, President People’s Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Birming- 
ham. 

H. S. Hammond, Jr., 
Bank, Talladega. 
W. P. Harding, President First Na- 

tional Bank, Birmingham. 

Hogan Jackson, President Bank of 
Albertville and Farmers & Mer- 
chants’ Bank, Boaz. 

T. E. Kirby, President City National 
Bank, Anniston. 

T. S. Kyle, Vice-President First Na- 
tional Bank, Gadsden (wife). 

H. W. Leinkauf, President Leinkauf 
Banking Co., Mobile. 

E. C. Melvin, President Selma National 
Bank, Selma. 

Louis McLain, Vice-President Besse- 
mer National Bank, Bessemer 
(wife). 

M. B. Wellborn, President First 
National Bank, Anniston (wife). 
Charles D. Willoughby, Cashier First 

National Bank, Mobile. 


ARIZONA. 


Morris Goldwater, Vice-President 
Prescott National Bank, Prescott. 
J. N. Robinson, Cashier Bank of Saf- 

ford (wife). 


ARKANSAS. 


J. M. Barker, Jr., Cashier Bank of 
Atkins, Atkins (wife). 

R. D. Dunean, Vice-President State 
National Bank, Little Rock. 

Ww. M. Dunean, President Citizens’ 
Bank, Eureka Springs. 

John G. Fletcher, President German 
— Bank, Little Rock (daugh- 
ter). 

c. H. Hogan, Cashier Independence 
County Bank & Trust Co., Bates- 

President 


ville (wife). 
R. M. Quigley, Bank of 
Mena, Mena (wife). 
Waller, President Durham Bank 
& Trust Co., Fort Smith. 


 < 

CALIFORNIA. 
. E. Bowles, President 
National Bank, San 
(wife). 


Merchants’ 
Bank & 


Cashier Merchants & 
National Bank, 


First National 


American 
Francisco 


A. E. H. Cramer, Cashier Union Say- 
ings Bank, Oakland. 
C. Drake, President Los Angeles 
Trust Co., Los Angeles. 

J. B. Heartwell, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Long Beach (wife). 
H. P. Lincoln, Cashier First Nationa! 

Bank, Santa Barbara. 
J. Lowenberg, President City & 
County Bank, San Francisco. 
Ernest H. May, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Corona. 
. W. Peltier, Manager Californi 
State Bank, Sacramento (wife). 
3 A. Off, Cashier State Bank & 
Trust Co., Los Angeles. 
. = Overton, President Savings Bank 
of Santa Rosa, Santa Rosa (wife). 
. D. Radford, President First Nation- 
al Bank, San Jose. 
K. Wilson, President San Fran- 
cisco National Bank, San Francisc: 
(daughter). 


COLORADO. 


W. H. Allison, Cashier First Nationa! 
Bank, Boulder (wife, with friends). 

T. E. Brown, Cashier First Nationa! 
Bank, Telluride. 

W. E. Faris, Assistant Cashier Colora- 
do State Bank, Durango (wife). 
F. B. Gibson, Vice-President Inter- 

national Trust Co., Denver. 

C. C. Parks, Cashier First Nationa! 
Bank, Glenwood Springs. 

F. W. Stehr, Treasurer Colorado Title 
& Trust Co., Colorado Springs 

H. 4H. Stockham, President First 
National Bank, Delta. 

Geo. H. Williams, President Mercan- 
tile National Bank, Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT. 
E. Attwood, President Mechanics 
National Bank, New Britain. 

c. C. Barlow, Cashier Yale Nation: 
Bank, New Haven. 

G. F. Bearse, Treasurer South Nor- 
walk Savings Bank, South Norwalk 
(wife and Mrs. L. F. Littlefield). 

Frank F. Benham, Cashier Bridgeport 
National Bank, Bridgeport. 

B. S. Bryan, President Fourth } 
Bank, Waterbury (wife). 

I. W. Brooks, President Brooks’ 
tional Bank, Torrington. 

. A. Brown, Treasurer New Have! 
Savings Bank, New Haven (wife) 

W. H. Burrows, Cashier Middletown 
National Bank, Middletown. 

E. N. Butler, President Guilford Sav- 
ings Bank, Guilford. 

A. Chamberlain, President 
National Bank, Meriden. 


Nationa 


Na- 


Home 


_R. S. Demarest, Secretary and Treasu- 


Southport. 
Nationa 
Haven 


rer Southport Trust Co., 

W. F. Fields, President 
Tradesmen’s’ Bank, 
(wife). 

F. P. Furlong, Cashier Hartford Na- 
tional Bank, Hartford. 
Charles W. Gales, Cashier 
National Bank, Norwich. 
F. Gildersleeve, President First Na- 

tional Bank, Portland. 
. = Golden, President South Nor- 
walk Trust Co., South Norwalk. 

E. S. Greely, Director Yale National 
Bank, New Haven. 
Chas. Griswold, Cashier 
tional Bank, Guilford. 


New 


Thames 


Guilford Na- 
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Cc. E. Harwood, Cashier Rockville 
National Bank, Rockville (wife). 
E. J. Hill, Vice-President National 

Bank of Norwalk, Norwalk. 

. BE. Hoyt, Secretary and Treasurer 
South Norwalk Trust Co., South 
Norwalk. 

A. E. Judson, Treasurer Bridgeport 
Trust Co., Bridgeport. 

J. H. King, President American Na- 
tional Bank, Hartford (wife). 

G. A. Lewis, President Naugatuck 
National Bank, Naugatuck (wife). 
Cc. F. Mitchell, Cashier Manufacturers’ 

National Bank, Waterbury. 

H. C. Mygatt, Cashier First National 
Bank, New Milford. 

Edward Il. Nettleton, represent New 
Haven County National Bank, New 
Britain. 

W. H. Newton, Cashier 
Bank. Wallingford. 
E. N. Peck, Cashier National Bank of 

New England, East Haddam. 

H. P. Price, Cashier National Bank 
of Norwalk, Norwalk (wife). 

N. D. Prince, Cashier Windham County 
National Bank, Danielson. 

c. L. Rockwell, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Meriden. 

J. H. Sage, President Freestone Sav- 
ings Bank, Portland. 

A. J. Sloper, President New Britain 
National Bank, New Britain (wife). 

Alfred Spencer, Jr., President Aetna 
National Bank, Hartford (wife). 

H. B. Stedman, Stedman & Redfield, 
Hartford. 

H. W. Stevens, President Hartford 
National Bank. Hartford (wife). 

J. T. Taylor, President Charter Oak 
Bank. Hartford (wife). 

Cc. Tuttle, Treasurer Naugatuck 
‘Savings Bank, Naugatuck (wife). 
L. N. Van Keuren, Treasurer Colonial 

Trust Co., Waterbury (wife). 

H. V. Whipple, Assistant Cashier Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, New Haven 
(wife). 


First National 


DELAWARE. 

E. V. Baker, Cashier Selbyville Na- 
tional Bank, Selbyville. 

Dr. R. H. Burton, Director 
National Bank, Lewes. 

J. S. Collins, Cashier First National 
Bank, Dover. 

Cc. Cooper, Assistant Cashier, Farmers’ 
Bank, Wilmington. 

John H. Danby. Vice-President Union 
National Bank. Wilmington (wife). 

H. Clay Davis, Director People’s Na- 
tional Bank, Laurel. 

R. D. Kemp, Secretary and Treasurer 
Artisans’ Savings Bank, Wilming- 
ton (wife). 

T. Lank. Cashier Lewes National 
g3ank, Lewes (Mr. W. A. B. Dodd). 

Preston Lea. President Union National 
Rank, Wilmington. 

Francis McIntire, Cashier Delaware 
City National Bank, Delaware City. 

Otho Nowland. President Equitable 
Guarantee & Trust Co., Wilmington. 

R. Reese. Treasurer Equitable Guar- 
antee & Trust Co., Wilmington. 

John Richardson, Jr., President Na- 
tional Bank of Delaware, Wilming- 
ton. 

M. Sheward. Vice-President and 
Cashier National Bank of W. & B., 
Wilmington. 

If. W. Viven, Vice-President Baltimore 
Trust Co., Bridgeville (wife). 


Lewes 


COLUMBIA. 


estate officer 
Trust Co., 


Na- 


DISTRICT OF 


Bradley, real 
Loan & 


Thomas 
Washington 
Washington. 

Arthur T. Brice, Cashier Riggs 
tional Bank, Washington. 

S. Thomas Brown, President Farmers 
& Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Georgetown. 

A. S. Chapham, Cashier Merchants & 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Washing- 
ton (W. A. Hill). 

Francis R. Dooley, Cashier 
Savings Bank, Washington. 

A. B. Duff. Cashier Central 
Bank, Washington. 

A. F. Fox, ‘President 
tional Bank. 

G. C. Henning. President 
National ‘“* 

W. B. Hibbs, B. Hibbs & Co. 

d. BB. Pine Secret: airy and Treasu- 
rer People’s Savings Bank, 

Otto Luebkert, President and Manager 
American Audit Co. 

Henry A. McKee, Cashier National 
Capital Bank. 

B. J. Moses, 
Savings Bank. 

Cc. J. Rixey. Vice-President 
National Bank. 

E._ Q. Smith, Second Vice-President 
Union Savings Bank. 

Mrs. F. W. Stone, Assistant Treasurer 
National S. D. Savings & Trust Co. 

Geo. W. White, Cashier Commercial 
National Bank. 

J. B. Wilson, President Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank. 

Simon Wolf, Director 
Bank. 


People’s 
National 


Columbia Na- 


Traders’ 


Vice-President Home 


Traders’ 


Second National 


FLORIDA. 


Wm. A. Blount, Attorney and Director 
First National Bank, Pensacola. 

c. C. Chollar, Cashier First National 
Bank, Arcadia. 

R. F. E. Cooke, Assistant 
Budd & Cooke, Leesburg. 
J. T. Dismukes, President First 
tional Bank, St. Augustine 

and daughter). 
Hoyt, President First National 
Fernandina, 
Lane, President Atlantic 
tional Bank, Jacksonville. 

G. E. Lewis, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, Tallahassee (daugh- 
ters). 

W. S. McClelland, President McClel- 
land. Hubbs & Insted, Eustis. 

M. W. Monroe, President Quincy 

President Commercial 


State Bank, Quincy. 

H. Robinson, 
Bank. Jacksonville (wife). 

J. P. Warlow, Director State Bank, 
Orlando (wife). 


Cashier 


Na- 
(wife 


Na- 


GEORGIA. 


J. Bashinski. Jr., Cashier 
Banking Co., Tennille. 
M. S. Bell. Vice-President & Cashier 
Milledgeville Banking Co. (wife). 
Cc. B. Bidwell, Manager American 
Audit Co., Atlanta. 

G. T. Brown, Cashier First National 
3Zank. Toccoa (wife). 

W. V. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer 
Savannah Trust Co., Savannah 


(wife). 
G. W. Deen, Vice-President 
Bank, Waycross. 


National - 
T. S. Gray. Cashier Union Savings 


Tennille 


First 


. 


sank, Augusta. 
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D. P. Hale, Vice-President Sanders- 
ville Bank, Sandersville. 

F. T. Hardwick, President C. L. Hard- 
wick & Co. Dalton (wife and 
daughter). 

Jos. W. Hefferman, Assistant Cashier 
Southern Bank of State of Georgia, 
Savannah, 

L. P. Hillyer, Vice-President & Cashier 
American National Bank, Macon. 
c. J. Hood, Cashier Northeastern 
Banking Co., Commerce (wife). 

J. M. Hogan, Cashier German Bank, 
Savannah. 

Wm. W. Hunt, Assistant Cashier Na- 
tional Bank of Columbus, Columbus. 

G. Gunby Jordan, President Third 
National Bank, Columbus. 

M. B. Lane, President Citizens’ Bank, 
Savannah. 

Robert J. Lowry, 
National Bank, Atlanta (wife). 

R. F. Maddox, Vice-President Mad- 
dox-Rucker Banking Co., Atlanta. 
W. F. McCauley, Vice-President Sa- 
vannah Bank & Trust Co., Savannah. 

’. F. Manry, Cashier Neal Bank, 

Atlanta. 

H. Meyers, President National Bank 
of Savannah, Savannah (niece). 

J. F. Neal, Cashier Bank of Thomson, 
Thomson. 

T. B. Paine, President Thomas B. 
Paine & Co., Atlanta (wife). 

c. C. Sanders, President State Bank- 
ing Co., Gainesville (wife). 

A. Sessions, President First National 
Bank. Waycross. 

W. B. Slade, President Home Savings 
Bank and National Bank of Colum- 
bia, Columbia (wife). 

Frank Spain, Jr., Cashier Bank of 
Quitman, Quitman. 

G. W. Tiederman, Vice-President 
German Bank, Savannah. 

H. H. Tift, President Bank of Tifton, 
Tifton. 

J. D. Walker, President First National 
Bank. Sparta (wife). 

E. D. Walter, Cashier National Bank 
of Brunswick, Brunswick. 

FE. Woodruff, President Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta. 


IDAHO. 


F. R. Coffn, President Bank of Com- 
merce. Boise (wife). 

M. J. Flohr. Cashier First National 
3ank. Wallace. 

Cc. M. Hemphill, Cashier First National 
Bank, Shoshone. 


ILLINOIS. 


F. W. Anderson, President 
National Bank. Taylorsville. 

E. E. Black, N. W. Harris & Co., Chi- 
cago (wife). 

F. F. Blossom, Cashier Central Na- 
tional Bank, Peoria (wife). 

August Blum, Manager First National 
Bank, Chicago. 

lL. A. Buchner, President Farmers’ 
Deposit Bank. Middleton (wife). 

I. D. Buck, President Illinois National 
Bank, Peoria (wife, son and daugh- 
ter). 

Robert H. Campbell, Cashier Carroll 
County Bank, Mount Carroll. 

T. D. Catlin. President National City 
Bank. Ottawa (wife). 

H. 1. Chanman, Vice-President Peo- 
nle’s Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Moline. ‘ 

P. T. Chapman. President First Na- 
tional Bank, Vienna (wife). 


President Lowry 


First 
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Cashier Stock 
Stockyards, 


S. Nelson Chesney, 
Yards Bank, National 
Chicago. 

L. B. Clarke, Vice-President Hibernian 
Banking Association, Chicago. 

E. A. Cole, Cashier Commercial Ger- 
man-National Bank, Peoria: 

J. A. Corbett, Cashier First National 
Bank, Philo (wife). 

E. E. Crabtree, partner F. G. Farrell 
& Co., Jacksonville (wife). 

W. C. Cummings, Assistant Cashier 
Drovers’ Trust & 3ank, 
Chicago. 

W. H. Doe, Cashier 
Bank, Elgin. 

E. D. Durham, Manager Onarga Bank, 
Onarga. 

Wm. H. Eagan, President Jackson 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 

J. C. Eisenmayer, Cashier Trenton 
Bank, Trenton. 

L. L. Emmerson, Cashier Third Na- 
tional Bank, Mount Vernon. 

. L. Farrell, Vice-President Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago. 

W. T. Fenton, Vice-President National 
Bank of the Republic. Chicago. 

J. Fischer, President Savings Bank 
of Kewanee, Kewanee (wife). 

Charles W. Folds, Manager Hathaway 
& Co., Chicago (wife). 

Cc. L. Furey, Vice-President American 
Guaranty Co., Chicago (wife). 

William George, President Old Sec- 
ond National Bank, Aurora. 

E. F. Goodell, Cashier John Stewart 
& Co., St. Charles. 

N. H. Greene, Manager 
Greene, Tallula (wife). 

M. H. Greenebaum, Cashier Illinois 
State Bank, Pontiac (wife). 

E. A. Heald, Cashier Canton National 
Bank, Canton (B. F. Eyerly, Presi- 
dent). 

W. A. Heath, Vice-President Hibernia 
Banking Association, Chicago. 

H. S. Henschen, Assistant Cashier 
State Bank, Chicago. 

E. W. Hersh, President First National 
Bank, Newton. 

B. R. Hieronymus, Cashier Illinois 
National Bank, Springfield. 

E. W. Hight, Cashier Illinois 
Bank, Assumption. 
W. G. Hoag, Cashier 

Evanston, 

A. L. Hoblit. Cashier Carlinville Na- 
tional Bank, Carlinville (wife and 
two daughters). 

R. T. Hunt, President Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, Decatur (wife). 

S. R. Hyman, President National Live 
Stock Bank, Chicago. 

E. H. Keeley, Vice-President Forest 
City National Bank, Rockford. 

F. W. Kellar, Cashier First National 
gank, Lawrenceville. 

E. D). Kevs,. Cashier Farmers’ National 
Rank. Springfield (wife and son). 
P. &. Kuhl, Cashier Lincoln National 

Bank, Lincoln (wife). 

Lewis Ts T.ehman, President First Na- 
tional Rank, Mattoon. 

E. &U. Lobdell, E. L. Lobdell & Co., 
Chicago (wife). 

N. R. Losch, Cashier Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Forrest (wife). 

E. F. Mack. Vice-President Royal 
Trust Co., Chicago, 

F. P. Martin, Cashier Citizens’ State 
Bank, Watseka (wife). 
H. W. McCoy, MacDonald, 

Co, Chicago (wife). 

A. D. Madden, President 

tional Bank, Batavia. 


Savings 


Home National 


Greene & 


State 


State Bank, 


McCoy & 


First Na- 
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J. V. McDowell, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Forest (wife). 

W. B. McKeard, W. B. McKeard & 
Co., Chicago (wife). 

B. O. McReynolds, Cashier 
Bank of Decatur, Decatur. 

J. S. Miles, Cashier First 
Bank, Mount Carroll. 

F. S. Nelson, Assistant Cashier Mer- 
chants’ Loan & Trust Co., Chicago. 

E. J. Parker, Cashier State Savings 
Loan & Trust Co., Quincy. 

Cc. B. Pike, President Hamilton 
tional Bank, Chicago (wife). 

L. W. Pitcher, Secretary American 
Guaranty Co., Chicago. 

J. F. Quigg, Cashier Minier 
Minier (daughter). 

G. M. Reynolds, Vice-President Con- 
tinental National Bank, Chicago 
(wife). 

W. H. Rhodes, Cashier Lewiston Na- 
tional Bank, Lewiston. 

L. P. Scoville, Vice-President and 
Cashier Ravenswood Exchange 
Bank, Chicago (wife). 

H. D. Sexton, President Southern Illi- 
nois National Bank, East St. Louis. 

L. D. Snow, Cashier Bank of Sheldon, 
Sheldon (wife). 

Geo. C. Spafford, Cashier Third Na- 
tional Bank, Rockford, 

G. M. Stimson, Cashier A. G. Danforth 
& Co., Washington (wife). 
Lucius Teter, Cashier Chicago 

ings Bank, Chicago. 

N. F. Thompson, President Manufact- 
urers’ National Bank, Rockford 
(wife). 

R. Van Vechten, 
dent Commercial 
Chicago (wife). 

T. ©. Van Wiper, 
State Trust Co., 
(wife). 

L. A. Walton, Vice-President Equitable 
Trust Co., Chicago. 

Robert R. Ward, Vice-President Ben- 
ton State Bank, Benton, 

J. B. Waterman, President Forest 
City National Bank, Rockford 
(wife). 

A. J. Williford, Cashier 
tional Bank. Nokomis. 

F. B. Woodland, Cashier 
Bank, Chicago (wife). 

J. H. Young, Assistant Cashier Bank 
of Rushville, Rushville (wife). 

A. E, Ziehme. President Ravenswood 
Exchange Bank. Chicago (wife). 

. B. Zinser, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, Chillicothe. 


INDIANA. 


National 


National 


Na- 


Bank, 


Sav- 


Second Vice-Presi- 
National Bank, 


President Illinois 
East St. Louis 


Nokomis Na- 


Prairie State 


J. M. Andrew, President Second Na- 
tional: Bank, New Albany. 

W. R. Baker, Treasurer Citizens’ Loan, 
Trust & Savings Bank, South Bend 
(daughter), 

Vv. P. Bozeman, President Bozeman & 
Waters, Poseyville (wife). 

J. V. Bright, Cashier Bank of Flora, 
Flora. 

Myron Campbell, Cashier South Bend 
National Bank, South Bend. 

Mord Carter, President First National 
Bank, Danville. 

Cc. HH Church, 
County National 
(wife). 

Geo. H. Cooper, 
Bank, Greenfield. 

W. D._ Dickey, 
Columbia National 
apolis. 


Delaware 
Muncie 


Cashier 
Bank, 


Citizens’ 


Cashier 
Indian- 


Cashier 


Assistant 
Bank, 


M. A. Dilts, Vice-President Citizens’ 
3ank, Winamac (wife). 

John Flanagan, President 
State Bank, Fairmount (wife). 

Ss. M. Foster, President German- 
American Bank, Fort Wayne (wife). 

O. N. Frenzel, Cashier Merchants’ 
National Bank, Indianapolis, 

l. wae Gardner, Cashier Farmers’ 
National Bank, Vomumratios (wife 
and daughter). 

W. F. C. Golt, Cashier Columbia Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis. 
. EF. Hadley, Cashier 
Bank, Mooresville (wife). 

Lucian Harris, Cashier Rising Sun 
Deposit Bank, Rising Sun (wife). 

Jane Hawkins, Bank of Earl Park, 
Earl Park (daughter). 

J. H. Holliday, President Union 
Co., Indianapolis. 

W. J. Irwin, Cashier 
Columbus. 

Cc. T. Lindsey, 
Loan, Trust 
Bend 

A. G. Lupton, Cashier’ Blackford 
County Bank, Hartford City (wife). 

Frank Martin, Treasurer’ Indiana 
Trust Co., Indianapolis. 

J. F. McCulloch, President New 
Albany National Bank, New Albany. 

Sol. Meyer, Meyer & Kiser, Indianapo- 
lis (wife). 

J. E. Neff, Secretary 
Co., South Bend. 
R. E. Niven, Cashier 

Thorntown. 

M. A. O. Packard, President First 
National Bank of Marshall County, 
Plymouth. 

John Perrin, 


Fairmount 


Farmers’ 


Trust 
Irwin’s Bank, 


Citizens’ 
South 


President 
& Savings Co., 


American Trust 


State Bank, 


President American Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis. 

H. K. Scott, Cashier Steuben County 
Bank, Angola (wife). 

J. C. Shirk, President National Brook- 
ville Bank, Brookville (wife). 

Andrew Smith, Vice-President Capital 
National Bank, Indianapolis (wife). 

L. G. Tong, Cashier St. Joseph County 
Savings Bank, South Bend (Miss 
Elinor E. Tong). 

J. F. Wild, President J. F. 
Co., Indianapolis (wife). 
W. G. Windle, Vice-President Farm- 
ers’ National Bank, Valparaiso. 

Cc. H. Worden, Vice-President and 
Manager First National Bank, Ft. 

Wayne (wife). 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Wild & 


Ww. B. Kane, President City National 
Bank, Wagoner (wife). 

A. CC. Trumbo, Vice-President and 
Cashier 3ank of Muskogee and 
Vice-President First National Bank 
of Boynton, 


IOWA. 


E. S. Baker, President Keokuk Na- 
tional Bank, Keokuk (wife) 

A. F. Balch, President Marshalltown 
State Bank, Marshalltown. 

Geo. M. Barnett, Cashier Centerville 
National Bank, Centerville. 
L. Bevel, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
Citizens’ National Bank, Cedar 
Rapids. 

J. W. Bowdish, Director Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, Cedar Rapids. 

J. A. Bradley, Cashier First National 
Bonk. Centerville. 

J. E. Burmeister, Cashier Iowa Na- 
tional Bank, Davenport. 
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Conklin, German Savings Bank, 
(wife). 

President Burlington 
Savings Bank, Burlington (wife). 
W. Cc. Cawley, President Delaware 

County State Bank, Manchester. 

E. J. Curtin, President Citizens’ 
Savings Bank, Decorah (wife). 

. TT. Denmead, President City Na- 
tional Bank, Marshalltown. 

. L. Edward, President Merchants’ 
National Bank, Burlington (daugh- 
ter). 
D. Ellyson, 


Fred. 
Chester 
H. D. Copeland, 


President Marquardt 
Savings Bank. Des Moines (wife). 
. J. Fletcher, Cashier First National 
Bank, Mar oleae n. 
T. Hackworth, Vice-President 
Ottumwa National Bank, Ottumwa. 
E. Hamilton, Cashier Merchants’ 
National Bank, Cedar Rapids (wife). 
H. Hass, Cashier Scott County State 


Bank, Davenport. 

_ L. Heinsheimer, President Mills 
County National 3ank, Glenwood 
(wife). 

. J. Howe, Cashier Fidelity Savings 
3ank, Marshalltown. 

D. Huxford, Cashier Cherokee Na- 
tional Bank, Cherokee (wife). 

H. Ingerwersen, Cashier Cedar 
Rapids National Bank, Cedar Rap- 
ids. 

Kk. L. Johnson, 
& Johnson Trust Company, 
loo. 

Henry Kasemaier, Cashier First 
tional Bank, Waverly. 

D. H. McKee, Cashier Citizens’ State 
Bank, Mediapolis. 

J. Fred Matteof, 
First National Bank, Sibley. 

Cc. B. Mills, Cashier People’s Trust & 
Savings Bank, Clinton. 

G. E. Pearsall, Cashier Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, Des Moines. 

l. F. Potter, President First National 
3ank, Harlan. 

kk. M. Scott, Cashier Security Savings 
Bank, Cedar Rapids (wife and J. W. 
Bowdish, Cashier American Trust & 
Savings Bank), Hamilton. 

Chas. Shade, President First Na 
Bank. Rock Rapids. 

lL. E. Stevens, Cashier Ottumwa 
tional Bank, Ottumwa (wife). 

John Wilson, Cashier Bank of Rein- 
beck (wife). 


Vice-President Leavitt 
Water- 


Na- 


Assistant Cashier 


tional 


Na- 


KANSAS. 


W. jaker, Cashier White 
State Bank, White City. 
F,. E. Bodley, President First National 
Bank, Le Roy (wife and son), 
c. C. Bodley, President People’s State 
Bank, Richmond. 
" W. Bowman, Cashier First Na- 
Concordia (wife). 
J. H. Cohen, Cashier First National 
Bank, Seneca. 
H. J. Cooper, 


City 


tional Bank, 


Cashier Farmers & 
Merchants’ Bank, Scandia (wife). 
J. S. Corley, President State Savings 

Bank, Wichita. 

Giffen Culbertson, President Commer- 
cial State Bank, Long City. 

A. Dobson, President State 
Ottawa, Ottawa (wife). 

G. T. Guernsey, President Commer- 
cial National Bank, Independence 
(wife). 

William C. Henrici, Cashier Interstate 
National Bank, Kansas City (wife). 

Grant Hornaday. President First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Scott. 


3ank of 


MAGAZINE. 


Pp. O. Herold, Teller Citizens’ National 
Bank, Anthony. 

Arthur K. Lanyon, Cashier National 
Bank of Pittsburg, Pittsburg. 

J. R. Lindburg, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburg. 

Ed. S. MeAnany, Director Commercial 
National Bank, Kansas City (wife). 

E. R. Moses, President Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, Great Bend (wife and 
daughter). 

J. R. Mulvane, President Bank of 
Topeka, Topeka (wife). 

W. C. Robinson, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Winfield (wife). 

Charles M. Sawyer, President First 
National Bank, Norton. 

Peter Shiras, Vice-President People’s 
National Bank, Ottawa (wife). 
A. W. Shulthic, Cashier Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, Independence (wife). 
W. H. Slaughter, Cashier Parker Na- 
tional Bank, Parker. 

Sam L. Smith, Cashier First National 
Bank, Anthony (Fred Nashbon). 

E. B. Stevens, Vice-President 
Cashier First National Bank, 
sons (wife). 


and 
Par- 


KENTUCKY. 

M. H. Beard, Cashier Bank of Har- 
densbureg. 

L. O. Cox, President Union National 
Bank, Louisville. 

Chas. E. Dallan, Cashier Henderson 
National Bank, Henderson. 

J. R. Downing, Cashier 
Georgetown (wife). 

James §S. Escott, President Southern 
National Bank, Louisville. 

F. Cc. Jackson, Assistant Cashier 
Citizens’ National Bank, Lebanon. 

J. N. Kehoe, Cashier Mitchell, Finch 
& Co.’s Bank, Maysville. 

J. M. Knott, Cashier Marion National 
Bank, Lebanon (wife). 

E. S. Lee, Cashier First National Bank, 
Covington. 

H. R. Lindsey, Director Citizens’ Sav- 
ings Bank, Paducah. 

J. M. Knott, Cashier Marion National 
3ank, Lebanon (wife). 
Clint. C. McClarty, President 
National Bank, Louisville. 
Geo. G. Perkins, Director First 
tional Bank, Covington. 

W. W. Pierson, President State Bank, 
Sturgis. 

T. Eldred Pruyn, Cashier Corinth Na- 
tional Bank, Corinth. 

J. C. Revill, Cashier Boon 
Deposit Bank, Burlington. 

R. Rudy, Cashier Citizens’ 
Bank, Paducah. 

Alfred N. Struck, Director 
Insurance Bank. Louisville. 

O. Tyler, President Third 
Bank, Louisville, Raleigh. 

H. C. Walbeck, Cashier German In- 
surance Bank, Louisville. 

P. T. Watkins, Cashier First National 
Bank, Owensboro. 


LOUISIANA 

William Adler, President State 
tional Bank, New Orleans. 

L. O. Broussard, Cashier and Manager 
Bank of Abbeville, Abbeville. 

Lynn H. Dinkins, Assistant Cashier 
Bank of Jefferson, Gretna (Mrs. L. 
H. Dinkins, Mrs. J. B. Kemp and 
Miss Maggie Sargent). 

L. H. Dinkins, Vice-President Inter- 
state Trust and Building Co., New 
Orleans. 


Bank of 


First 
Na- 


County 
Savings 
German 


National 


Na- 
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E. B. Dubuisson, President Opelousas 
National Bank, Opelousas. 

W. A. Guillemet, Cashier Lake Charles 
National Bank, Lake Charles (wife 
and family). 

Henry Hansmann, Vice-President 
Bank of Paterson, Paterson. 

Sam. Henderson, Jr., Vice-President 
Interstate Trust and Banking Co., 
New Orleans. 

A. S. Klempe, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, Patterson. 

P. L. Lawrence, Cashier First Nation- 
al Bank, Crowley. 

S. McC. Lawrason, President Bank of 
West Feliciana, St. Francisville 
(lady). 

B. M. Morrison, Vice-President Ham- 
mond State Bank, Hammond. 

J. G. Neelis, Cashier Bank of Guey- 
dair (wife). 

N. E. North, Cashier First National 
Bank, Lake Charles, 

J. M. Pagaud, Cashier Whitney-Cen- 
tral National, New Orleans, 

L. M. Pool, Assistant Cashier Hiber- 
nia Bank and Trust Co., New Or- 
leans (R. M. Gannon). 

W. B. Redmond, Stockholder Bank of 
Delhi. 

Fr. B. Williams, Vice-President Whit- 
ney-Central National Bank, New 
Orleans. 

R. J. Wood, Inter-State 

“Trust and New Or- 
leans. 

H. H. Youree, Vice-President Com- 
mercial National Bank, Shreveport 


(wife). 
MAINE. 


Charles G. Allen, Cashier Portland 
National Bank, Portland. 

F. E. Allen, President Union Safe De- 
posit and Trust Co., Portland. 

Cc. L, Bachelder, Cashier Saco National 
Bank, Saco (wife). 

G. K. Boutelle, President Ticonic Na- 
tional Bank, Waterville. 

Harry Butler, President 
Trust Co., Portland. 

Joseph Dane, Treasurer Kennebunk 
Savings Bank, Kennebunk (Joseph 
D. Bragdon). 

H. C. Day, Cashier First 
Bank, Auburn (wife). 

H. S. Hall, Cashier Ticonic 
Bank, Waterville. 

F. D. Hill, Cashier 
Bank, Bath (wife). 

E. G. Hyman, Cashier First National 
Bank, Bangor. 

F. H. Low, Cashier Lincoln National 
Bank, Bath. 

Cc. A. Moody, President First National 

Bank, Biddeford (wife). 

Cc. Parcher, Cashier York National 
3ank, Saco (wife). 

E. L. Smith, Cashier National Shoe & 
Leather Bank, Auburn (wife). 

J. H. Thompson, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Farmington (wife). 


MARYLAND. 


H. F. Adams, Cashier Second National 
Bank, Bel Air. 

Daniel Annan, President Second Na- 
tional Bank, Cumberland. 

N. H. Baile, Cashier First National 
Bank, New Windsor (wife, son and 
daughter). 

F. V. Baldwin, Assistant Cashier Com- 
mercial & Farmers’ National Bank, 
Baltimore. 

Summerfield Baldwin, President Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Baltimore. 


President 
Banking Co., 


Portland 


National 
National 


Bath National 


Ss. 
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Philip Bernstein, 
Bank, Baltimore. 
. G. Boyce, Jr., Partner Townsend, 
Scott & Son, Baltimore. 

W. H. Buck, Jr., Cashier National 
Bank of Cockeysville, Cockeysville. 

Wm. Walter Chapman, Cashier Ches- 
tertown Bank, Chestertown. 

W. M. Chipley, Cashier Sykesville 
Bank, Sykesville (wife). 

W. W. Cloud, Treasurer Maryland 
Savings Bank, Baltimore (wife). 

Harvey L. Cooper, President Denton 
National Bank, Denton. 

W. B. Copper, Cashier Second National 
Bank, Chestertown (wife). 

W. C. Crawford, Manager W. A. Read 
& Co., Baltimore. 

A. B. Crouch, Assistant Cashier Third 
National Bank, Baltimore. 

H. Cunningham, Cashier Farmers 
& Mechanic’s National Bank, West- 
minster (wife). 

Cc. B. Delaney, Treasurer Border State 
Savings Bank, Baltimore. 

Wm. J. Devon, Representative Owen, 
Daly & Co. (brokers), Baltimore. 
Robert B. Dixon, President Easton Na- 
tional Bank of Maryland, Easton 

(lady). 

F. A. Dolfield, Assistant Cashier Na- 
tional Howard Bank, Baltimore. 

Chas. W. Dorsey, Vice-President Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Baltimore. 

F. C. Dreyer, Treasurer Continental 
Trust Co., Baltimore. 

R. A. Driggs, Cashier National Union 
Bank of Maryland, Baltimore. 

J. R. Edmonds, Vice-President Bank 
of Commerce, Baltimore. 

R. A. Frey, Cashier Home Bank, Bal- 
timore. 4 

G. R. Gehr, Cashier First National 
Bank, Westminster. 

J. W. H. Geiger, Cashier Canton Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore (wife). 

A. D. Graham, Assistant Cashier Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, Baltimore. 

Sam’l A. Graham, Cashier Farmers 
& Merchants’ Bank, Salisbury. 

Richard Gwinn, Second Vice-President 
Calvert Bank, Baltimore. 

H. H. Haines, President National Bank 
of Rising Sun, Rising Sun (wife). 
F. S. Hambleton, Partner Hambleton 

& Co., Baltimore. 

Harold Hardinger, Cashier Patapsco 
National Bank, Ellicott City (wife) 

Charles C. Homer, President Second 
National Bank, Baltimore. 

J. W. Hook, President Old Town Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 

Wilbur W. Hubbard, Director Second 
National Bank, Chestertown. 

E. B. Hunting, Director National Me- 
chanics’ Bank, Baltimore. 

Wm. Ingle, Cashier Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 

J. J. Jeanneret, of Owen, Daly & Co. 
(brokers’ bankers), Baltimore. 

H. S. King, President Security Storage 
& Traction Co., Baltimore (wife). 

. Kummer, partner Kummer & Beck- 
er, Baltimore. 

P. D. Laird, Secretary Farmers’ Bank 
& Trust Co., Rockville. 

J. T. Laughlin, President City Na- 
tional Bank, Westernport (R. H. 
Gordon). 

J. M. Littig, President National Mar- 
ine Bank, Baltimore. 

Wm. Marriott, Cashier Western 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 

H. M. Mason, Cashier Commercial & 
Farmers’ National Bank, Baltimore. 


proprietor Home 


Na- 
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J. Wm. Middendorf, Middendorf, Will- 
iams & Co., Baltimore. 

Charles S. Miller, Cashier Drovers & 
Mechanics’ National 3ank, Balti- 
more, 

Shirley C. Morgan, Manager Bond De- 
partment, Baltimore. 

W. C. Page, President Calvert Bank, 
3altimore. 

Gordon F. Paine, of Paine & Wilson, 
3altimore. 

Yates Penniman, Cashier 
Marine Bank, Baltimore. 

Conrad C. Rabbe, Treasurer St. James 
Savings Bank, Baltimore (wife). 

J. B. Ramsay, President National Me- 
chanics’ Bank, Baltimore (wife). 
J. W. Randall, President Farmers’ Na- 

tional Bank, Annapolis. 

N. O. Redue, Cashier Old Town Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 

Samuel Roop, President First National 
Bank, Westminster. 

S. C. Rowland, Chairman Executive 
Committee International Trust Co., 
Baltimore. 

Wm. Schnauffer, Treasurer 
Bank of Brunswick. 
Townsend Scott, Partner 
Scott & Son, Baltimore. 
W. C. Seddon of W. C. Seddon & Co., 

Baltimore. 

Robert Shriver, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Cumberland, 

J. F. Sippel, Cashier Third National 
Bank, Baltimore (wife). 

R. E. Sliger, Cashier First National 
Bank, Oakland (wife). 

David Sloan, President Lonaconing 
aa Bank, Lonaconing (daugh- 
ter). 

W. B. Spiva, Cashier Bank of Somer- 
set, Princess Anne (wife). 

c. C. Strickland, Assistant Cashier 
National Bank of Elkton, Elkton 
(wife). 

J. F. Supple, Assistant President Uni- 
ted States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore. 

Joon L. Swone, Assistant Cashier 
Western National Bank, Baltimore. 

Wm. B. Thomas, President Farmers 
& Mechanics’ National Bank, West- 
minster. 

Chas. B. Trail, 
Mechanics’ National 
erick. 

R. K. Vanneman, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Havre de Grace. 

Geo. L. Wallace, People’s National 
Bank, Denton. 

J. C. Wands, Assistant Cashier Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, Baltimore. 
S. Davis Warfield, President Conti- 

nental Trust Co., Baltimore. 

August Weber, President German 
Bank, Baltimore. 

J. R. Wheeler, President 
wealth Bank, Baltimore. 

H. B. Wilcox, Cashier First National 
3ank, Baltimore. 

L. E. Williams, President Farmers & 
Merchants’ Bank, Salisbury. 

Lycurgus Winchester of Winchester 
Bros. & Co., Baltimore. 

Marshall Winchester of Winchester 
Bros. & Co., Baltimore. 


National 


Savings 


Townsend, 


President Farmers & 
Bank, Fred- 


Common- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


H. M. Batchelder, President Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, Salem (Mrs. 
Hunt). 

Thomas P. Beal, President Second 
National Bank, Boston. 


Roger W. Babson, Gloucester Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co., Gloucester. 
H. J. Bardwell, Cashier Hadley Falls 

National Bank, Holyoke. 

Frank P. Bennett, Director American 
National Bank, Boston. 

Frederic S. Boutwell, Treasurer 
dover Savings Bank, Andover. 

Cc. H. Churchill, Cashier Second Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield. 

F. L. Claflin, Cashier First Nationa 
Bank, Marlboro. 

C. B. Cook, Cashier Metacomet Na- 
tional Bank, Fall River. 

W. G. Corey, Cashier Wachusett Na- 
tional Bank, Fitchburg. 

Cc. E. Dunaven, Bookkeeper Nationa 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. 
L. B. Fay, President Athol 

Bank, Athol. 

Chas. B. Fiske, Cashier Palmer 
tional Bank, Palmer (wife). 
Lewis A. Forge, Treasurer Lawrenc: 
Savings Bank, Lawrence (wife). 
Joseph L. Forster. Cashier Webster & 

Atlas National Bank, Boston. 

J. E. Gendron, Cashier Somerville Na- 
tional Bank, Somerville. 

. T. Goodnow, Cashier Ena 
National Bank, Boston. 

John Gott. President First Nationa! 
Bank. Gloucester. 

H. K. Hallett, President Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank. Boston. 

Edward Wateh, President First 
tional Bank. West Newton. 
A. F. Hitcheock, Cashier City Nation- 

al Bank. Holyoke. 

G. H. Holden, Treasurer South Adams 
Savings Bank. 

W. N. Homer, Cashier Fourth Nation- 
al Bank, Boston. 

W. W. Johnson, Treasurer Essex Trust 
Co., Lynn (wife). 

Wm. D. Luev. President Worceste: 
Trust Co., Worcester. 

F. F. Partridge, Cashier Home 
tional Bank, Holyoke (wife). 
Francis Murdock, President Newto: 
National Bank, Newton (wife, Mrs 
J. H. Bacon and Miss lL. J. Fuller) 
J. F. Pennell, Vice-President Lech- 
mere National 3ank, East Cam- 

bridge (daughter). 

H. A. Rhoades, Cashier People’s Na- 
tional Bank of Roxbury, Bosto: 
(wife). 

F. W. Rugg, Cashier National Rock- 
land Bank. Boston (wife). 

George F. Savles. Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Adams. 

I. B. Savles. National 
iner. Millbury. 

H. F. Smith, Assistant Cashier Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank, Boston. 

P. E. Swift, Cashier Millers River Na- 
tional Bank. Athol. 

T. D. Taylor, President Boston Bank- 
ing Co., Boston (wife). 4 

Daniel W. Tenney, President Nationa 
Bank of Methuen. 

Wm. G. Twing, Cashier Holyoke Na- 
tional Bank, Holyoke. 

J. Walter Farrell, Chas. Weil & Co.., 
Boston. 


An- 


Savings 


Na- 


South 


Na- 


Na- 


Bank Exam- 


MICHIGAN. 


L. A. Babbit, Cashier Northville Stat« 
Savings Bank, Northville. 
George H. Barber, Director 
Trust Co., Detroit. 

George H. Barber, Director People’s 
Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Geo. H. Barbour, Vice-President Dime 
Savings Bank, Detroit. 


Unior 
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Vv. T. Barker, President Home Savings 
Bank, Kalamazoo. 

A. D. Bennett, President Commercial 
Bank, Port Huron (Mrs. A, D. Ben- 
nett). 

Arthur G, Bishop, Cashier Genesee 
County Savings Bank, Flint (wife). 

G. A. Blesch, Cashier First National 
Bank, Menominee (wife). 

J. F. Boynton, Treasurer People’s Sav- 
ings Bank, Saginaw (wife and two 
daughters). 

L. H. Bridgman, Assistant Cashier 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Flint. 

H. W. Cavanagh, Attorney Calhoun 
State Bank, Homer. 

R. Childs, Treasurer Childs, 
& Co., Grand Rapids. 

TT. de Cobbs, President Cadillac State 
Bank, Cadillac (wife). 

Charles F. Collins, President Wayne 
County Savings Bank, Detroit (Miss 
A. C. Collins, Miss Katharine E. 
Collins). 

W. S. Culver, President Culver State 
Bank, Brooklyn (Mrs. S. Culver). 
Herman Dey, Assistant Cashier Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, De- 

troit. 

John M. Ealy, 
Bank, Caro. 

Oliver Evans, Cashier 
Bank, Iron Mountain, 

F. G. Evans, Cashier Central National 
Bank, Battle Creek 

J. S. Farrand, Jr., Director Commer- 
cial Bank, Detroit. 

Scott Field, Vice-President Merchants’ 
Savings Bank, Battle Creek. 

Julius H. Haass, Cashier Home Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit, (wife). 

T. E. Hammond, Cashier Muskegon 
Savings Bank, Muskegon. 

W. L. Hammond, Cashier 
tional Bank, Ludington. 

H. J. Hollister, Vice-President Old 

National Bank, Grand Rapids, 

J. HH. Johnson, Cashier Peninsular Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit (wife). 

O. O. Jordan, Cashier Union Banking 
Co., St. Joseph (wife). 

F. G. Hulswit, President Childs, 
Hulswit & Co., Grand Rapids. 

Reuben Kempf, President Farmers & 
Mechanics’ Bank, Ann Arbor (wife). 

Geo. H. Kirchner, Cashier German- 
American Bank, Detroit, 

D. P. Lapham, President D. P. Lap- 
ham Bank, Dearborn (wife), J. B. 
Chase. 

W. Livingstone, President Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit (wife and daugh- 
ter). 

W. E. Marsh, Cashier Lowell State 
Bank, Lowell. 
Daniel McCoy and 
State Bank of 

Rapids. 

Wm. B. McLaughlin, Cashier Hough- 
ton National Bank, Houghton. 

Chester Messer, President Hastings 
City Bank, Hastings. 

A. M. Minty and Scott Field, Presi- 
dent and Vice-President Merchants’ 
Savings Bank, Battle Creek. 

. M. Montgomery, Director Lansing 
State Savings Bank, Lansing. 

Chas. Moore. Secretary Union Trust 
Co., Detroit. 

W. E. Moss, W. E. Moss & Co., Detroit. 

H. W. Noble. Banker, H. W. Noble & 
Co., Detroit (wife). 

E. H. Pinney, President Exchange 
Bank, Cass City (wife and Mrs. L. 
L. Wixson). 


Hulswit 


Cashier State Savings 


Commercial 


First Na- 


wife, President 
Michigan, Grand 


J. T. Shaw, Vice-President First Na- 
tional Bank, Detroit. 

Geo. A. Skinner, Cashier Mt. 
Savings Bank, Mt. Clemens 
Geo, A. Skinner). 

. C. Smith, Cashier Boyne City State 

Bank, Boyne City. 
T. P. Steadman, Campbell & Stead- 
Campbell & Stead- 


Clemens 
(Mrs. 


man, Elsie. 

W. P. Steadman, 
man, Elsie. 

J. W. Thompson, Director Kalamazoo 
National Bank, Kalamazoo. 

W. B. Thompson, President Thompson 
Savings Bank, Hudson. 

B. Unger, Assistant Cashier Old 
"Detroit National Bank, Detroit. 

Cc. C. Wakefield. President Wakefield 
State Bank, Morenci (wife) 

Chas. S. Whitney, Auditor Adrian 
State Savings Bank, Adrian (wife). 

A. E. Wing. Assistant Secretary State 
Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Theo. E. Wood, Cashier Chelsea Sav- 
ings Bank, Chelsea (wife and two 
friends). 

James R. 
City 


Wylie, President National 
Bank, Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA. 

J. W. Booth, Cashier First National 
Bank, Winona, ; 
F. A. Chamberlain, President Security 
fank of Minnesota. Minneapolis. 


J. Chapman, Cashier Northwestern Na- 


tional Bank. Minneapolis. 

Kenneth Clark, President 
National Bank, St. Paul (family). 

D. S. Culver, Cashier National Ger- 
man-American Bank, St. Paul. 

J. M. Dickson, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Fulda (wife). 

Cc. D. Griffith, President First Nation- 
al Bank, Sleepy Eve. 

Heyden S. Coler, Vice-President and 
Counsel Northwestern Trust Co., St. 
Paul. 

M. H. Hegerle, Cashier State Bank 
of St. Bonifacius, St. Bonifacius. 
W. D. Kirk, President Capital Bank, 

St. Paul (wife). 

Chas. G. Lawrence, Treasurer 
Savings Bank, St. Paul. 

F. D. Monfort, Vice-President Second 
National Bank, St. Paul. 

E. F. Moore, President First Nation- 
al Bank, St. Cloud. 

Geo. H. Newbert, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Mora (wife). 

Geo. F. Orde, Cashier First National 
Bank, Minneapolis. 

Geo. Pfefferkorn, Vice-President Citi- 
zens’ State Bank, St. Charles (wife). 

W. H. Putnam, Cashier Bank Pierce, 
Simmons & Co., Red Wing (wife). 

A. D. Stephens, Cashier Merchants’ 
National Bank. Crookston (wife). 

F. C. Thornton, Cashier First Nation- 
al Bank, Benson. 


Merchants’ 


State 


MISSISSIPPI. 


g...F, Ballard, 
W: aynesboro. 
W. H. Buck, Cashier Bank of Biloxi, 
Biloxi. 
A. G. Campbell, President 
Natchez Bank. Natchez (wife). 
E. E. Conners, Director National Bank 
of Commerce, Hattiesburg. 

Z. D. Davis. President Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson. 

E. A. Durham. Vice-President First 
National Bank, a 

I. N. Ellis, Cashier Merchants & 
Planters’ Bank, Hazlehurst. 


Cashier Bank of 


First 
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A. C. Jones, President Mississippi 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson (wife). 

J. E. Reed, Vice-President Citizens’ 
National Bank, Meridan. 

Phil. A. Rush, President Tate County 
Bank, Senatobia (Mrs. Phil. A. 
Rush). 

R. L. Saunders, President Bank of 
Wesson, Wesson. 

A. F. Thomasson, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Hattiesburg. 

A. A. Tomlinson, Cashier Bank of 
Commerce, Gulfport. 

Cc. W. Troy, Cashier Bank of Tupelo, 
Tupelo. 

E. A. Weaver, Vice-President Colum- 
bus Ins. & Banking Co., Columbus. 
R. E. Wilburn, President Bank of 

Lexington, Lexington. 

E. V. Yates, Cashier Merchants & 
Farmers’ Bank, Macon. 

E. V. Yates, Vice-President Bank of 
Shuqualah, Shuqualah. 


MISSOURI. 


J. E. Brock, Secretary Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Cc. M. Buckner, Vice-President Paris 
National Bank, Paris. 

J. A. Chase, President Mountain Grove 
Bank, Mountain Grove. 

W. S. Clunn, Cashier Webb City Bank, 
Webb City (wife). 

A. H. Coffee, President Central Na- 
tional Bank, Carthage (wife). 

John C. Dawson, President Citizens’ 
Bank, Grant City (wife). 

Cc. M. Donavan, Assistant Cashier Cit- 
izens’ Exchange Bank, Orrick. 

Chas. C. Evans, Secretary and Treas- 
urer Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia 
(wife). 

G. B. Galbreath, Cashier Third Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis. 

BE. J. Ganz, Superintendent Standard 
Adding Machine Co., St. Louis. 

F. M. Gardner, Jr., Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National Bank, St. Louis. 

Gerhard W. Garrels, President Frank- 
lin Bank, St. Louis (Mrs. G. W. Gar- 
rels). 

E. H. Harris, Jr., Cashier Pilot Grove 
Bank, Pilot Grove. 

Walker Hill, President Mechanics- 
American National Bank, St. Louis 
(wife). 

Frank W. Hixon, Assistant Cashier 
Hannibal National Bank, Hannibal. 

J. P. Huston, Cashier Wood & Hus- 
ton Bank, Marshall. 

W. B. Kane, Cashier First National 
Bank, Cartersville (wife). 

Henry Krug. Jr., Vice-President Ger- 
‘man-American Bank, St. Joseph 
(Mrs. Krug). 

W. G. Lackey, Bond Officer Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 

J. A. Leavell, Cashier Home Savings 
Bank, Fulton (wife). 

J. A. Lewis, Cashier National Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis. 

W. J. Miller, President C. H. Brown 
3anking Co., Lamar (wife). 

S. R. Nelson, Vice-President Bank of 
Chillicothe (wife). 

Chas. Pasche, President St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Bank, St. Joseph (wife). 

W. H. Shough, aAssistant Cashier, 
Farmers’ Bank, Westboro, West- 
boro. 

J. H. Spencer, Cashier Miners’ Bank, 
Joplin. 

E. F. Swinney, 
tional Bank, 

W. E. Schweppe, 


President First Na- 
Kansas City. 
Manager Bankers’ 


Department American Credit Ind. 
Co., St. Louis, 

J. B. Thomas, Cashier Bank of Albany, 
Albany (wife). 

F. W. Webb, Cashier Crawford Coun- 


ty Farmers’ Bank, Steelville (wife). 
MONTANA. 


A. B. Clements, Cashier Aetna Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., Butte. 

. B. Moss, President First National 
Bank, Billings (wife). 

George L. Ramsey, President Union 
Bank & Trust Co., Helena (wife). 
Austin W. Warr, Assistant Cashier 
Bank of Fergus County, Lewistown. 


NEBRASKA. 


G. B. Bell, Cashier Grand Island Bank- 
ing Company, Grand Island. 

D. V. Blatter, Cashier Albion National 
Bank, Albion (son). 

S. H. Burnham, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Lincoln (wife). 

A, L. Clarke, President First Nation- 
al Bank, Hastings. 

E. R. Gurley, Vice-President Fremont 
Trust & Savings Bank, Fremont 
(wife). 

H. A. Cheney, President 
Bank, Creighton (wife). 
W. L. Mote, President Bank of Plain- 

view, Plainview (wife). 

C. A. Voorhees, Cashier Clay County 
State Bank, Edgar. 

E. Williams, Cashier City 
Bank, David City (wife). 

H. D. Wilson, Cashier Nebraska City 
National City (wife). 


HAMPSHIRE. 


A. L. Mansfield, Cashier First 
tional Bank, Hillsboro Bridge. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Security 


National 


NEW 
Na- 


J. A. Bachman, Cashier Phillipsburg 
National Bank, Phillipsburg (wife). 

W. R. Buzby, President Haddonfield 
National Bank, Haddonfield (wife 
and daughter). 

John A. Campbell, President Trenton 
Banking Co., Trenton. 

A. W. Conklin, Cashier Union National 
Bank, Newark. 

Theo. B. Dawes, Cashier First Nation- 
al Bank, Blairstown (wife). 

E. A. Faulks, Cashier City Bank, Eliz- 
abeth (wife). 

Wm. J. Field. Secretary-Treasurer 
Commercial Trust Co. of New Jer- 
sey, Jersey City. 

J. Warren Fleming, National 
Bank, Pennington. 

Samuel Freeman, President « Morris- 
town Trust Co., Morristown (wife). 

J. F. Graham, Cashier First National 
Bank, Woodbury (wife). 

Nathan Haines, President Mechanics’ 
National Bank, Burlington (wife). 
George Hires, President Salem Na- 
tional Banking Co., Salem (wife). 
c. H. K. Halsey, President Union 

County Trust Co., Elizabeth. 

Edw. H. Holmes, Cashier Bank of 
Montclair (wife). 

F. M. Hough, President Newton Trust 
Co., Newton. 

A. S. Leigh, President First National 
Bank, Princeton (David M. Fivnn. 
Cashier). 

B. V. Leigh, Cashier Clinton National 
Bank, Clinton. 


First 
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John W, 
Ward 
(wife). 

Jesse Minot, Assistant Cashier Asbury 
Park & Ocean Grove Bank, Asbury 
Park. 

James S. Newkirk, 
dent Institute for 
City. 

Henry G. Parker, Cashier National 
Bank of New Jersey, New Bruns- 
wick (wife). 

F. A. Phillips, Assistant Cashier Lam- 
bertsville National Bank, Lamberts- 
ville (Sam. A. Burns, Director). 

H. M. Rumsey, Cashier Salem National 
Banking Co., Salem (wife). 

Frank M. Riley, Cashier Cumberland 
National Bank, Bridgeton. 

Walter Robb, Treasurer Burlingham 
Savings Institution, Burlingham, 
W. F. Rose, Cashier National State 

Bank, Camden. 

T. E. Schauck, Cashier People’s Na- 
tional Bank, New Brunswick (wife). 

J. C. Sherman, Secretary and Treas- 
urer Passaic Trust & Safe Deposit 
Co., Passaic (wife). 

Wm. H. Taylor, Cashier First Nation- 
al Bank, Somerville, 

J. B. Thompson, President Chelsea 
National Bank, Atlantic City (wife). 

Ss. L. Tomlinson, Cashier Union Na- 
tional Bank, Mount Holly (Wm. H. 
Bishop, President; Edw. B. Jones, 
Director). 

James Ww. Trenchard, 
Bridgeton National Bank, 
ton (wife). 

M. Weinmann, Vice-President Marine 
Trust Co., Atlantic City (Joseph A. 
McNamee). 


North 
Newark 


President 
Bank, 


Lushear, 
National 


Provi- 
Jerse) 


Treasurer 
Savings, 


President 
Bridge- 


NEW YORK. 


Geo, W. Adams, Cashier Oriental 
g3ank, New York city (wife). 

Chas. Adsit. President First National 
Bank, Hornellsville (wife). 

Lynn J. Arnold, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Coonerstown (wife). 
Chas. T. Beach, Cashier Sandy Hill 

National Bank, Sandy Hill. 

A. D. Bissell, President People’s Bank, 
Buffalo. 

Ifenry C. Brewster, President Traders’ 
National Bank, Rochester (wife). 
Henry Burden, Second President 

Cazenovia National, Cazenovia. 

A. W. Burnett. George W. Stern Co., 
25 Broad street, New York city. 

W. F. Burns, Cashier Williamsburg 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn (wife). 
Chas. Burhans, Treasurer Kingston 

Savings Bank, Kingston. 

Alex. D. Cambell, Assistant Cashier 
Hanover National, New York city. 
Ifomer A. Canfield, Merchants’ Bank 

of Rochester, Rochester. 

George S. Carr, Cashier Colonial Bank, 
New York city. 

Henry Chapin, Jr., Vice-President Na- 
tional Bank of North America, New 
York city, 

‘. A. Cheney. President People’s Na- 
tional Bank, Hoosick Falls. 

John A. Clark, President Sidney Na- 
tional Bank, Sidney (wife). 

lL. J. Clark, President Pulaski National 
Bank. Pulaski (wife). 

Ledyard Cogswell, President New 
York State National Bank, Albany. 

Sam’l S. Conover, Vice-President Irv- 
ing National Bank, New York city. 

H. B. Coombe, Malcolm & Coombe, 
New York city. 


R. L. Condon, Vice-President People's 
Savings Bank, Yonkers, 

H. L. Crandell, Vice-President Bank 
of Long Island, Borough of Queens, 
New York city. 

W. H. Crandall, President University 
Bank, Alfred. 

D. Cromwell, President First National 
Bank, White Plains (wife). 

A. H. Curtis, President National Bank 
of North America, New York city 
(wife). 

R. C. Dahlander, Representative C. V. 
Burns Co., New York city. 

. C. Dow, Cashier First National 
Bank, Cobleskill; Vice-President 
First National Bank, Middleburgh. 

Nathaniel M. Drake, Financial Man- 
ager New York Times, New York 
city. 

W. L. Douglass, Cashier Garfield Na- 
tional Bank, New York city. 

George T. Dunham, Cashier Chenango 
National Bank, Norwich. 

B. C. Durland, Cashier Chester 
tional Bank, Chester (Jesse 
Director). 

E. O. Eldredge, Cashier Owego 
tional Bank, Owego (wife). 
Theo, Elixman, President Corinth Na- 

tional Bank, Corinth. 

P. J. Elting, President Westchester 
Trust Co., Yonkers (E. J. Elting). 
John Farson, Jr., of Farson, Leach 

& Co., New York city. 

J. S. Fearon, Vice-President Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, New 
York city. 

Chas. E. Finlay, President Aetna Na- 
tional Bank, New York city. 

E. D. Fisher, Secretary Flatbush Tryst 
Co., Brooklyn (wife). 

John Flynn, Director Union National 
Bank, Troy. 

H. B. Fonda, Assistant Cashier Na- 
tional of Commerce, New York city. 

Clarence Foote, Cashier Greenwich 
Bank, New York city. 

Charles E. Gardner, Director Psople’s 
National Bank, Troy. 

Cc. W. Gay, Cashier’ First 
Bank, Ithaca (wife). 
John M. Gesner, Cashier 
tional Bank, Nyack. 
Herman Gifford, of Wm. 
Co., New York city. 
Edwin Goodall, Vice-President Bank 

of Discount, New York city. 

W. S. Hall, Cashier Freeport Bank, 
Freeport (wife and friend). 

George D. Hallock, Baring, 
& Co., New York city. ; 

I. Hammond, President Union, Savings 
Bank, Patchogue (wife). 

Wm. Hanhart, Secretary Savings Bank 
Section American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York city (wife). 

Orlando H. Harriman, Assistant Cash- 
ier First National Bank, New York 
city. 

A. M. Harris, Cashier N. W. 
& Co., New York city. 

G. N. Hartmann, Knickerbocker Trust 
Co., New York city. 

Chas. Haskins, Cashier Cayuga Coun- 
tv National Bank, Auburn. 

E. H. Hatch. Cashier N. W. Halsey & 
Co.. New York city. 

Charles W. Herrick, Vice-President 
Bank of Jamestown, Jamestown. 

Frank L. Hilton, Assistant Secretary 
Trust Co. of America, New York 
city. 

Alex, M. Holden, President Bank of 
Honeove Falls. Honeove Falls (wife, 
also Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Martin). 


Na- 
Bull, 


Na- 


National 


Nyack Na- 


Salomon & 


Magoun 


Harris 
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F. E. Howe, Cashier Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, Troy. 

David Hoyt, Secretary and Treasurer 
Monroe County Savings Bank, New 
York city. 

Thomas Hunter, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Fulton. 

Henry E. Hutchinson, 
Brooklyn Bank, Brooklyn. 

Fred. W. Hyde, Cashier Chatauqua 
County Trust Co., Jamestown. 

John T. Ijams, Fisk & Robinson, New 
York city. 

G. M. Jarvis, Cashier Second National 
Bank, Cooperstown (wife). 

Wm. C. Jayne (senior member) Jayne 
& Mason, Webster. 

F. M. Johnston, President Fallkill 
National Bank, Poughkeepsie (wife 
and two daughters). 

R. W. Jones, Jr., President Oriental 
Bank, New York city. 

W. O. Jones, Assistant Cashier Na- 
tional Park Bank, New York city. 

Rob’t. D. Kent, Vice-President Staple- 
ton National Bank, Stapleton. 

F. P. Knapp, Cashier Binghamton 
Trust Co., Binghamton. 

R. W. Kirby, Cashier First National 
3ank, Bainbridge (wife). 

E. Klein, Assistant Cashier Mercan- 
tile National Bank, New York city. 

Francis A. Kleine, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Port Jefferson. 

A. A. Knowles, Vice-President Me- 
chanics’ National Bank, New York 
city. 

W. F. H. Koelsch, Treasurer Mutual 
Alliance Trust Co., New York city. 

A. F. Kountze, Kountze Bros., New 
York city. 

Percival Kuhne, York 
city (F. Sayer). 

F. W. Lafrentz, Comptroller American 
Surety Co., New York city (wife). 
Perey L, Lang, Cashier First National 
Bank, Waverly. 

G. Byron Latimer, 
Saving Institution, 
(wife). 

W. A. Lamson, Commercial Paper, 60 
Wall street, New York city (wife). 

Clarence R. Leach (Bondman), Millett, 
Roe & Hagen, Bank of Rockville 
Centre, L. I. 

Wm. C. Le Gendre, Assistant Manager 
Brown Bros. & Co., New York city. 

G. E. Lewis, Cashier Gallatin Nation- 
al Bauk. 

Wm. F. Lewis, 
Branch Knickerbocker 
New York city. 

E, A. dé Lima, President Battery Park 
National Bank, New York city. 

A. A. Lisman, Vice-President Coal & 
Iron National Bank, New York city; 
Vice-President Mt. Vernon Trust 
Co., Mt. Vernon (wife). 

J. T. Lockwood, Vice-President Home 
Savings Bank, White Plains (wife). 

Maleom & Coombe, Foote & Sherrill, 
Managers, Gilbert F. Foote, Pough- 
keepsie. 

W. B. Manny, Vice-President Larch- 
mont National, Larchmont (wife). 
F. E. Marshall, President Phenix Na- 

tional Bank, New York city. 

N. M. Marshall, President 
National Bank, Malone. 

Courtland Massie, W. Brenton Well- 
ing, Bankers, City. 

Geo. B. Massey, President Jefferson 
County National, Watertown. 

A. Eugene Mason. Cashier 
Falls Trust Co., Glens Falls. 


President 


Banker, New 


Secretary Irving 


New York city 


Harlem 
Co., 


Manager 
Trust 


People’s 


Glens 


Harry D. Matteson, Teiler Utica Trust 
& Deposit Co., Utica. 

A. J. MeGrath, Second Vice-President 
National Shoe & Leather Bank, New 
York city. 

J. N. Merchant, President 
Bank of Stamford. 

R. C. Miller, of N. W. Halsey & ¢. 
New York city. 

E. L. Milmine, Cashier Mohawk Nui- 
tional Bank, Schenectady. 

Jas. Moffett, President, Ridgewood 
Bank, Brooklyn. 

Cc. S. Mott, Cashier Bank of Northport 
Northport. 

H. S. Mott, President Bank of North 
port, Northport (wife). 

W. L. Mover, President National Sho: 
& Leather Bank, New York city. 
John F. Munger, Banker Private 

Rensselaer (wife). 

Cc. D. Narvin, A. M. Kidder Co., Bank- 
ers, New York city; S. G. Nelso: 
Vice-President Seaboard Nationa 
Bank, New York city. 

Jus. C. Newcomb, New 
(wife). 

Miles M. O'Brien, Vice-President Mer- 
eantile National Bank, New York 
city. 

Willis S. Paine, 
dated National 
city. 

A. R. Palmer, Cashier Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Seneca Falls, 

Geo. W. Pancoast, Cashier Astor Na- 
tional Bank, New York city (wife. 

A. J. Parsons, Cashier First Nationai 
Bank, Binghamton. 

Cc. H. Patterson, Cashier Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, New York city (wife) 

Charles A. Peck, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Mexico. 

F. R. Pemberson, Banker, F. R. Pem- 
berson Co., 15 Wall street, New York 
city. 

H. G. Phelps, Cashier, The Cazenovia 
National Bank, Cazenovia. 

Brewer D. Phillips, President Bank ot 
Jamestown, Jamestown. 

L. E. Pierson, President New York 
National Exchange Bank, New York 
city (wife). 

Thomas W. Pollard, Cashier 
Bank of Seneca Falls. 

R. W. Poor, President Garfield Na- 
tional Bank, New York city. 

H. H. Powell, Cashier Importers & 
Traders’ National Bank, New York 
city. 

R. W. Pressprich, Salesman, Wm. A. 
Read & Co., New York city. 

F. Eldred Pruyn, Cashier 
National Bank, Corinth. 

Cc. A. Pugsley, President Westchester 
County National Bank, Peekskill. 

Cc. H. Purcell, Director Nassau Trust 
Co., Brooklyn. 

T. Francis Quick, Assistant Secretary 
Broadway Trust Co., New York city 
(wife). 

D. S. Ramsay, President East River 
Savings Institution, New York city. 

Forrest Raynor, of Hathaway & Co., 
New York city. 

E. R. Redhead, President Citizens’ Na: 
tional Bank, Fulton. 

Chas. H. Rickert, Stockholder Aetna 
National Bank, New York city. 

Cc. H. Rickert, Director Aetna Nation- 
al- Bank, New York city. 

. J. Robertson, Representative Red- 
mond & Co., New York city. 

Cc. lL... Robinson, Vice-President Guar- 
dian Trust Co., New York city. 


Nationa! 


York cit) 


President Consoli- 
Bank, New York 


State 


Corinth 
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John D. Rohan, N. W. Halsey & Col, 
New York city. 

Oo. J. C. Rose, Director Geneva Nation- 
al Bank, Geneva. 

Cc, H. Russell, Mechanics’ Bank, Brook- 
lyn. 

Arthur Sachs, Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York city. 

Cc. A. Sackett, Vice-President Mutual 
Bank, New York city. 

M. S. Sandford, Vice-President Geneva 
National Bank, Geneva (Miss San- 
ford). 

J. H. Seaman. Wm. O. Read & Co., 
New York city. 

Edwin S. Schenck, President Citizens’ 
Central National, New York city. 
F. S. Sexton, Cashier Fulton County 

National Bank, Gloversville. 

F. S. Sheldon, Director Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank, Granville. 

A. E. Sheridan, Auditor American 
Surety Co., New York city. 

H. R. Smith, President Bank of Rock- 
ville Center, Rockville Center 
(wife). 

S. R. Smith, President Bank of Long 
Island, Borough of Queens, New 
York city. 

Cc, E. Sprague, Chairman Savings Bank 
Section, Union Dime Savings Bank, 
New York city (wife). 

E. J. Stalker, Cashier Chase National 
Bank, New York city (Mr. N. E. 
Purdy). 

Cc. D. Steurer, “American 
New York city. 

R. H. Swartwout, Babcock, Swartwout 
& Co., New York city. 

W. I. Taber, Cashier Herkimer Na- 
tional Bank, Herkimer (Mrs. E, A. 
Taber). 

J. F. Thompson, Vice-President Bank- 
ers’ Trust Co., New York city. 

Robert C. Turnbull, Assistant Cashier 
Bank of Campbell, Campbell. 

Will C. Turner, Private Banker, New 
York city. 

T. I. Van Antwerp, Vice-President 
Union Trust Co., Albany. 

John R. Van Wagenen, President First 
National Bank, Oxford. 

C. E, Warren, Cashier Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank. New York city (wife) 

Herbert P. Wenig. Auditor Windsor 
Trust Co., New York city. 

F. E. Willits, Vice-President Glen 
Cove Bank, Glen Cove. 

W. E. Williams, Assistant Cashier 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
city (N. L. Wood). 

G. S. Whitson, Vice-President Nation- 
al Citv Bank. New York city. 

A. K. Wood, Secretary Van Norden 
Trust Co., New York city. 


Banker,” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Nation- 


R. G. Allen, President First 
al Bank, Louisburg (wife). 

Wm. Bailey, President Farmers & 
Merchants’ Bank, Louisburg. 

J. G. Brown, Presitent Citizens’ 
tional Bank, Raleigh. 

W. H. S. Burgwyn, President First 
National Bank, Weldon. 

T. J. Bverly, Cashier Bank of Davie, 
Mocksville. 

L. S. Covington. Cashier Bank of Ham- 
let, Hamlet (Miss E. Covington and 
Mrs. S. P. Enhusth). 

W. S. Dilling, Cashier Kings Mountain 
Bank, Kings Mountain (O. G. Falls, 
Director), 


Na- 


J. O. Ellington, Vice-President Bank 
of Fayetteville (J. F. Homison). 

Col. F. H. Fries, President Wachovia 
Loan & Trust Co., Winston-Salem 
(wife, daughter and friend). 

Thos. J. Gill, Cashier First National 
Bank, Laurenburg (wife). 

W. E. Grigg, Cashier Bank of Lin- 
colnton, Lincolnton. 

G. W. F. Harper, President Bank of 
Lenoir, Lenoir. 

L. W. Norman, Cashier Hertford 
Banking Co., Hertford. 
. T. Old, President Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Elizabeth City. 

W. T. Old, Cashier First 
Bank, Elizabeth City. 

Claude Ramsaur, Cashier First 
tional Bank, Lincolnton. 

J. O. Ragsdale, Cashier Bank of Mad- 
ison, Madison. 

Erucin Sluder, Cashier Blue Ridge Na- 
tional Bank, Asheville. 

A. K. Smith, President Bank of Smith- 
field, Smithfield. 

W. R. Smith, Cashier Bank of Weldon, 
Weldon. 

c. B. Townsend, Cashier Bank of Lum- 
berton, Lumberton (wife). 

W. H. White. Cashier First National 
Bank, Salisbury. 
J. F. Wily, Cashier 

Durham. 
W. H. Wood, Treasurer Southern State 
Trust Co. 


National 
Na- 


Fidelity 3ank, 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
W. S. Birch, Cashier First National 
Bank, Fessenden. 
W. F. Murphy, President State Bank 
of Reynolds, Reynolds (wife). 


OHIO. 


W. L. Allendorf, Cashier Commercial 
National, Sandusky. 

E. L. Barber, President Bank of 
Wauseon, Wauseon. 

H. H. Blythe, Cashier Citizens’ 
tional Bank, East Liverpool, 
A. C. Bogniard, Assistant 
First National Bank, 

(wife). 

Geo. H. Bohrer, President German Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati. 

. S. Bond, President Merchants & 
Clerks’ Savings Bank, Toledo. 

G. W. Bright, President Ohio 
Co., Columbus. 

R. B. Crane, Cashier National 
of Toledo (wife). 

W. R. Craven, Secretary Dayton Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Dayton (wife). 

Cc. J. Daoust, Cashier Defiance City 
Bank, Defiance (wife). 
’. H. Evans, Secretary 
urer Dime Savings 
(wife and daughter). 

T. H. Fisher, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, East Liverpool. 

S. D. Fitton, President First National 
3ank, Hamilton. 

W. B. Gebhart, Vice-President City 
National Bank, Dayton. 
Geo. Guckenberger, President Atlas 
National Bank, Cincinnati (wife). 
H. T. Hall, Cashier Dollar Savings 
3ank Co., East Liverpool. 
H. E. Hayes, W. J. Hayes 
Cleveland (wife). 

B. Hendrickson. Cashier Medina Coun- 
tv National Bank, Medina. 

B. D. Herron, Assistant Cashier Knox 
County Savings Bank, Mt. Vernon. 


Na- 


Cashier 
Ashland 


Trust 


Bank 


Treas- 
Akron 


and 
Bank, 


& Sons, 
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President Citizens’ 

South Charleston. 

Miller, President 
County Bank, Greenfield. 

Geo. March, President Chagrin Falls 
3anking Co., Chagrin Falls. 

H. B. Nichvison, Cashier Peuple’s Na- 
tional, Wellsville. 

Cc. E. Niles, President First National 
3ank, Findlay, 

E. P. Norris, Cashier 
of Barnesville. 

. J. Oller, Cashier Commercial Bank 
& Savings Co., Findlay. 
*. W. Paine, Cashier Central National 
Bank, Cleveland. 
. W. Patterson, Cashier Potter 
tional Bank, East Liverpool. 

H. Pauck, Cashier First National 
3ank, St. Mary. 

Geo, W. Plantz, Cashier First National 
Bank, Pomeroy (wife). 

Cc. A. Post, President Dime 
Bank, Cleveland. 

R. B. Powers, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, Delaware. 

Jno. J. Puriton, Secretary Potter's 
3uilding & Savings Co., East Liver- 
pool. 

S. B. Rankin, 
Charleston, 
friend). 

Jos. Rawson, Vice-President First Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati. 

W. H. H. Reeder, President Dime Sav- 
ings Bank Co., Toledo. 

J. G. Russell, Cashier Mt. Gilead Na- 

Na- 


L. H. Houston, 
sank, 


EB. H. Highland 


National Bank 


Na- 


Savings 


President Bank of South 
South Charleston (with 


tional Bank, Mt. Gilead. 

E. W. Savage, Cashier Marine 
tional Bank, Ashtabula (wife). 

O. A. Sehenck, Cashier Market 
change Bank, Columbus. 

J. M. Schreiber, Cashier Fourth 
tional Bank, Cadiz. 

Cc. H. Schlabach, Treasurer Canton 
Savings & Trust Co., Canton (wife). 

R. H. Seribner, Treasurer Security 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo 
(wife). 

P. Sharer, Cashier First National 
Bank, Zanesville (wife). 

FE. R. Sharp, President State Savings 
Banking Investment Co., Columbus 
CW. K. Field) 

Geo. N. Sherwin, Assistant Cashier 
First National Bank, Cleveland. 

H. J. Shore, Director First National 
Bank, Dresden. 

W. F. Smith, Vice-President Dollar 
Savings Bank, Painesville. 

Wm. Snider, President Somerset Bank, 
Somerset. 

G. P. Sohnger, President Hamilton 
Dime Savings Bank, Hamilton. 

H. A. Stahl, Assistant Secretary Re- 
serve Trust Co., Cleveland (L. J. 
Moffett). 

Sdgar Stack, Trust Officer Union Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati. 

E. lL. Stallkamp, Cashier National 
Bank of Delphos. 

M. P. Stamm, Assistant Cashier Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, Cincinnati. 

H. W. Stecker. Secretary and Treas- 
urer Pearl Street Savings & Trust 
Co., Cleveland (D. E. McLean). 

A. S. Stratton, Cashier Exchange Bank 
of Madison, Madison (wife). 

L. M. Studevant, Secretary People’s 
Savings & Loan Association, Sidney. 

J. J. Sullivan, President Central Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland. 

E. A. Sutton, Cashier Home Savings 
and Banking Co., Chicago (wife). 
W. A. Thomas, President. First Na- 

tional Bank, Niles. 


Ex- 


Na- 


MAGAZINE. 


John C. Thompson, First Nationa! 
Bank, East Liverpool. 

M. G. Vollmayer, Cashier Market Sav- 
ings Bank Co., Toledo. 

Charles E. Waite, Cashier The Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha. 

W. A. Walker, President South Cleve- 
land Banking Co., Cleveland (wife) 

Harry E. Weil, President Weil, Rot) 
& Co., Cincinnati. 

Wm. Wendt, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, Kenton. 

M. M. White, President Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati (wife and 
daughter). 

E. Wiebenson, Secretary and Treas- 
urer United Banking & Savings Co 
Cleveland, 

A. J. Wilson, President First Nation:! 
Bank, Utica. 

John Wilson, 
beck, 

John C. Wick, 
tional Bank, Youngstown. 

Geo. W. Winger, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield. 

J. Warren Wood, Cashier Citizens 
National Bank, Lebanon. 

J. H. Young, Cashier Piqua National 
Bank, Piqua (wife). 


OKLAHOMA. 


Cashier Bank of Rein- 


President Wick Na- 


E. B. Cockrell, Cashier, First National 
Bank. Hennessey (wife). 

J. M. Morrison, President Bank of 
Independence, Independence (wife). 

O. A. Shuttee, Vice-President Citizens 
National Bank, El Reno (wife). 


OREGON. 


B. J. Cohen, President Portland Trust 
Co., Portland. 

W. C. Morris. Cashier Oregon Savings 
Bank, Portland (wife). 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


. F. Allis, Vice-President Second Na- 
tional Bank, Erie. 

E. L. Ambler, Cashier Christiana Na- 
tional Bank, Christiana. 

F. M. Arnold, Cashier First National 
Bank of Clarion, Clarion (Mrs. Ar- 
nold). 

J. D. Ayers, Assistant Cashier Bank 
of Pittsburg, Pittsburg. 

Cc. B. Avlesworth, Treasurer Oakland 
Savings & Trust Co., Pittsburg (wife 
and daughter). 

J. W. Bailie, Vice-President First Na- 
tional Bank, McKeesport. 

H. Baker, Vice-President Merchants 
National Bank, Philadelphia (Mrs 
Baker and two ladies). 

R. M. Baldridge. Cashier Union Na- 
tional Bank, McKeesport. 

Jos. E. Barnett. Cashier Citizens’ 

“ tional Bank, Latrobe. 

J. Baumgarten, Manager Western Na- 
tionel Rank, Philadelphia. 

Panl J. Reck, Cashier First National 
Bank. Glen Rock. 

J. C. Beecher, Cashier First National 
Bank, Ford City. 

J. Cc. Bell, Cashier Wilkesbarre De- 
posit & Savings Bank, Wilkesbarr¢ 
(Mrs. J. C. Bell). 

A. S. Beymer, Cashier Keystone Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburg, Pittsbure 
(Mrs. A. S. Beymer). 

Wm. H. Bilgin, Chairman of Board 
Northwestern Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

H. F. Bigler, Investor the County Na- 
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tional Bank of Clearfield, Clearfield 
(Mrs. H. F. Bigler and Miss Marion 
Bigler). 

W. P. Billings, Assistant Cashier Sec- 
ond National Bank, Wilkesbarre 
(wife). 

A. H. Bloom, Treasurer Luzerne Coun- 
ty Trust Co., Wilkesbarre (wife. F. 
J. Weckesser, Director, and wife). 

G. W. M. Booth, Cashier First Nation- 
al Bank, Chester. 

G. W. Bowman, Treasurer Royersford 
Trust Co., Royersford (daughter). 
James Brady, Cashier First National 

Bank, Harrisburg (Mrs. Brady). 

T. J. Budd. Cashier Third National 
Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
(wife). 

G. C. Burgwin, President Marine Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburg (W. E. Von 
Bounhost, Director). 

J. H. Brosius, Cashier National Bank 
of Avondale, Avondale (Samuel 
Wickersham). 

W. S. Calderwood, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Kane (Mrs. Calder- 
wood). 

Cc. S. Calwell, Cashier Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, Philadelphia 
(wife). 

Wm. H. Carpenter, President Union 
National Bank, Philadelphia (Wm. 
T. Tilden). 

P. M. Chandler, Banker, Chandler 
Bros. & Co., Philadelphia. 

E. P. Coffin, Cashier First National 
Bank, Sewickly. 

J. J. Collier, Treasurer 
Co. of Philadelphia, 
(wife). 

Chas. P. Cooke, Cashier Eighth 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

W. D. Cotterel, Treasurer Union De- 
posit & Trust Co.. Waynesburg 
(Mrs. W. D. Cotterel). 

J. K. Cuming, President Tenth Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia (wife and 
daughter). 

Cc. F. Dean, Cashier Union National 
Bank of Pittsburg, Pittsburg. 

H. A. Doan, President West End Trust 
Co.. Philadelphia. 

H. T. Dennison, Cashier 
tional Bank, Falls Creek. 

E. C. Doty, Cashier First National 
Bank. Mifflintown (Wm. Hertzler). 

Edw. E. Duff, Vice-President People’s 
Savings Bank, Pittsburg. 

F. H. Emmett, Julius Christensen & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

J. J. Farincorn, Assistant Cashier New 
First National Bank, Meadville. 

John A. Fox, Secretary and Treasurer 
Safe Deposit & Title Guaranty Co., 
Kittanning. 

B. D. Freas. Cashier Berwick Savings 
& Trust Co., Berwick. 

E. S. Gardner, Vice-President Ridge 
Avenue Rank. Philadelphia. 

H. W. Glileffer, Treasurer Union Trust 
Co. of Pittsburg, Pittsburg (Mrs. 
tleffer). 

Wm. L. Gorgas. Cashier Harrisburg 
National Bank, Harrisburg. 

J. W. Grove, President Monongahela 
National Bank, Pittsburg (wife’* 
W. L. Guckert, Vice-President First 

National Bank, Allegheny. 

J. E. Haines. Assistant Cashier Fed- 
eral National Bank, Pittsburg 
(wife). 

Jesse Hancock, Cashier People’s Na- 
tional Bank, Monessen, 

Cc. N. Hanna. Vice-President Iron City 
Trust Co., Pittsburg. 

Cc. J. Harrison, President 


Investment 
Philadelphia 


Na- 


First Na- 


Somerset 


County National Bank, Somerset 
(wife). 

L. B. Harvey, Secretary Tradesmen’s 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

M. S. Harvey, Cashier First National 
Bank, Coudersport (son). 

O. L. Haverly, Cashier Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank of <Athens, Athens 
(Mrs. O, L. Haverly). 

J. W. Hawley, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Media (Mrs. J. W. 
Hawley). 

Jos. C. Head, Cashier First National 
Bank, Latrobe (Mrs. Jos. C. Head). 

G. Hersh, President York National 
Bank, York, 

Chas. W. Hendel, Director 
National Bank, Reading. 
Thos. Hewett, Cashier First 
Bank, Pen Argyl. 
Chas. C. Highley, 

3ank of Malvern. 

John W. Hollenback, President 
People’s Bank, Wilkesbarre. 

Wm. H. Honeborn, Vice-President 
Tacony Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

F. M. Horn, Cashier National Bank of 
Catasauqua, Catasauqua (wife). 

Wm, C. Husted, Cashier First National 
Bank, West Chester (wife). 

H. B. Ireland, Bondman, Brown & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
James M._ Irwin, 
Bank, Winber. 
O. H. Irwin, Cashier First 
Bank, Huntingdon (wife). 
H. M. Ives, Cashier People's 

Scranton (wife). 

A. A. Jackson, Vice-President Guar- 
dian Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

Cc. H. James, Cashier First National 
Bank. Philadelphia (Mrs. James). 
Cc. C. Johnson, Secretary and Treas- 
urer Citizens’ Trust Co., Canonsburg 

(wife). 

A. M. Johnson, Cashier Freeport Bank, 
Freeport. 

Cc. M. W. Keck, Cashier Allentown Na- 
tional Bank, Allentown (Mrs. C. M. 
W. Keck). 

Hy. T. Kent, President First National 
3ank of Clifton Heights. 

H. J. Keser, Cashier Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

Wm, F. Kling, Second Vice-President 
Commonwealth Title Insurance & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

D. S. Kloss, Cashier First National 
Bank, Tyrone (Mrs. D. S. Kloss). 
Thos. C. Knowles, President Yardley 

National Bank, Yardley. 

Chas. T. Kolb, Jr., Cashier Textile Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia (wife). 
E. S. Kromer, Cashier National Bank 
of Northern Liberties, Philadelphia 

(wife). 

c. <A. Kunkel, Cashier 
Bank, Harrisburg. 

y A Forry Lancks. Director 
County National Bank, York. 

Wm. A. Law, Cashier Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

James T. Lawson, Cashier Williams- 
port National Bank, Williamsport. 

Fred. B. Learned, Representative N. 
W. Noble & Co., Philadelphia. 

S. A. Leith, Vice-President Columbia 
Avenue Trust Co., Philadelphia 
(wife). 

W. H. Lerch, representing Graham & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Howard W. Lewis, President Farmers 
& Mechants’ National, Philadelphia. 

D. McK. Lloyd, President Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co. of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg (wife). 


Reading 
National 


Cashier National 


Winber National 
National 


Bank, 


Mechanics’ 


York 
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Geo. L, Low, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, Bloomsburg. 

W. A. Marvin, President People’s Na- 
tional Bank, Tarentum. 

R. J. Mattern, Cashier Union National 
Bank, Huntington (wife). 

Jno. H. Matzberger, Cashier Keystone 
National Bank, Reading (wife and 
daughter). 

Chas. J. Mayer, Vice-President United 
States National Bank, Johnstown 

J. R. McAllister, President Franklin 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

W. L. McClure, Cashier First National 
Bank, Danville (wife). 

M. B. McHenry, Assistant Cashier Na- 
tional Bank of West Grove, West 
Grove. 

L. A. McLadden, Cashier First Nation- 
al Bank, Canton (wife). 

R. H. MacMichael, Diamond Savings 
Bank, Pittsburg. 

D. B. Miller, President Lewisburg Na- 
tional Bank, Lewisburg (daughter 
Amanda S. Miller). 

J. D. Miller, Cashier 
Bank, Pittsburg. 

W. W. Miller, Vice-President and 
Cashier First National Bank, Wells- 
boro (Mrs. Miller). 

H. G. Mitchell, Cashier People’s Na- 
tional Bank, Langhorne (wife). 

W. E. Mohr, Cashier Citizens’ National 
Bank, Muncy (wife). 

Arthur V. Morten, Treasurer Penn- 
Sylvania Co., Philadelphia (J. F. 
Sterrett). 

Cc. D,. Moser, Cashier Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Bank, Reading. 

J. J. Nissley, President Hummelstown 
National Bank, Hummelstown. 

H. M. Nichols, President Citizens’ 
Banking Co., Oil City (Mrs. H. M. 
Nichols). 

R. C. North, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, Selins Grove (wife). 

J. M. Painter, Cashier Merchants’ 
National Bank of Kittanning, Kit- 
tanning, 
of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg. 

L. Phillips, Vice-President and 
Treasurer Guarantee, Title & Trust 
Co., Pittsburg. 

F. K. Ployer, Cashier Group No. 5, 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, 
Mechanicsburg (daughter, Miss E. 
M. Ployer). 

M. A. Pownail, Cashier National Bank 
of Coatesville, Coatesville (wife). 
G. C. Purves, President Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia. 
W. W. Ramsey, Cashier German Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburg (Mrs. W. W. 

Ramsey). 

E. S. Randols, Cashier Union National 
Bank and Group No. Bankers’ 
Association, Mahanoy City (wife). 

F. B. Reynolds, Cashier Ohio Valley 
Bank, Allegheny. 

D. H. Rhodes, Cashier National Bank 
of McKeesport, McKeesport. 

D. G. Romback, representing Graham 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

L. L. Rue, Vice-President Philadel- 
phia National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Wm. H. Sandford, President First Na- 

tional Bank, Pallon., 

Cc. O. Schantz, Cashier Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Allentown (wife). 

S. H. Seeds, Cashier Chester National 
Bank, Chester (wife). 

Wm. Sharpless, President Chester 
County Trust Co., West Chester 
(Mrs. Sharpless). 


City Deposit 


National Association, 
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H. G. Siegfried, Cashier Easton Na- 
tional Bank, Easton. 

I. Y. Sprang, Cashier Reading Nation- 
al Bank, Reading (wife), also Mr. 
Cc. W. Herdel and wife. 

W. F. Stauffer, Cashier Scottdale 
Bank, Scottdale. 

James M. Staver, Vice-President First 
National Bank, Bloomsburg. 

A. A. Sterling, Cashier People’s Bank 
of Wilkesbarre, Wilkesbarre. 

R. J. Stoney, Sr., R. J. Stoney, Jr., 
Pittsburg, (Mrs. Stoney). 

W. Stuart, Secretary and Treasurer 
Farmers’ Trust Co., Carlisle. 

J. F. Swinney, President First Nation- 
al Bank, Easton. 

H. P. Taylor, member of firm of H. P. 
Taylor & Co., bankers, Pittsburg. 

H. S. Thayer, President Elk County 
National Bank, Ridgway. 

J. S. Thayer, Cashier Citizens’ Nation- 
al Bank, Tunkhannock (wife). 

E. Thomas, President National Bank, 
Catasauqua (wife). 

James G. Thompson, Cashier First 
National Bank, Middleburg (friend). 

K. Warne, Cashier First National 
Bank, Philadelphia (Mrs. Warne). 

P. M. Washabaugh, Vice-President 
Cambridge Trust Co., Chester. 

Thomas W. Welsh Jr., Vice-President 
Second National Bank, Pittsburg 
(wife and daughter). 

Cc. F. White, President Lansdowne & 
Darby Savings Fund & Trust Co., 
Lansdowne (wife). 

W. Williams, Cashier National Bank 
of Germantown, Philadelphia. 

D. C. Wills, Cashier Diamond National 
Bank, Pittsburg (T. B. Reynolds). 

Cc. E. Willock, Treasurer Fidelity Title 
& Trust Co, of Pittsburg (wife). 

Cc. E. Witmer, Cashier First National 
Bank, Greenville. 

H. S. Zimmerman, Assistant Cashier 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburg 
(A. Ww. McEldowney, Assistant 
Cashier), 


RHODE ISLAND. 


E. P. Metcalf, President Old National 
Bank, Providence (wife). 

Edw. T. Moulton, representing W. 
Brenton Wheeling, Providence. 

Arthur L. Perry, Treasurer Washing- 
ton Trust Co., Westerly (C. E. Sher- 
man). 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

W. P. Anderson, President Peden & 
Anderson Banking Co., Westminster. 

E. E. Child, Cashier First Nationa] 
Bank, Greenwood. 

William Coleman. President First Na- 
tional Bank, Whitmere. 

T. A. Dillon, President People’s Bank, 
Dillon. 

W. K. McDowell, 
Bank & Trust 
(wife). 

I. B. Dunlap, Cashier National Union 
Bank, Rock Hill. 

. G. Godfrey Harvey, President En- 
terprise Bank, Charleston (wife). 
E. R. Hamer, Cashier People’s Bank, 

Dillon. 

Cc. D. Jones, President First National 
Bank, Lancaster. 

J. P. Matthews, Secretary and Treas- 
urer Palmetto Bank & Trust Co., 
Columbus. 

W. J. Raddey, President National Un- 
ion Bank, Rock Hill. 


Cashier Exchange 
Co., Charleston 
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J. B. Reeves, President State Savings 
Bank, Charleston (wife). 

W. E. Richardson, Cashier Bank of 
Hampton, Hampton. 

J. W. Simpson Cashier First National 
Bank and Fidelity Loan & Trust 
Co., Spartanburg. 

A. N. Wood, President Merchants & 
Planters’ Bank, Gaffney (wife and 


son). 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


F. M. Brooder, Cashier Black Hills 
Trust & Savings Bank, Deadwood. 

H., R. Dennis, President Sioux Falls 
Savings Bank, Sioux Falls (wife). 

H. J. Meidell, Cashier Beresford State 
Bank, Beresford. 

J. C. Self, Cashier Bank of Greenwood, 
Greenwood. 

G. S. Stebbins, Assistant Cashier Bank 
of Spearfish, Spearfish (wife). 


TENNESSEE. 


Cc. M. Cooley, Cashier Third National 
Bank, Knoxville. 

Wesley Drane, Cashier First Nation- 
al Bank, Clarksville (wife). 

H. E. Jones, President Dominion Na- 
tional Bank, Bristol (E. N. Good). 

J. R. Mitchell, Cashier Bank of Cross- 
ville, Crossville. 

W. T. Monfield, Cashier City National 
Bank, Knoxville. 

James Nathan, Cashier Manhattan 
oe Bank & Trust Co., Mem- 
phis. 

Cc. M. Preston, Cashier Hamilton 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chatta- 
nooga. 

H. S. Probasco, President American 
National Bank, Chattanooga (wife). 

Theo. Read, Director Union & Plant- 
ers’ Bank, Memphis. ; 

D. W. Shopner, Cashier Bank of Mt. 
Pleasant, Mt. Pleasant. 

F. O. Watts, President First National 
Bank, Nashville. 

T. W. Wrenne, President Thomas W. 
Wrenne & Co., Nashville. 


TEXAS. 


J. G. Burleson, President First 
tional Bank, Lockhart. 

G. H. Colvin, Cashier American Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Worth (wife) 

L. L. Jester, President Jester Nation- 
al Bank, Tyler (wife). 

N. H. Rivers, President Bank of El- 
gin, Elgin. 

J. W. Spencer, President Farmers & 
Mechanics’ National Bank, Fort 
Worth. 

E. D. Tenison, President City National 
Bank, Dallas (wife), 

D. E. Waggoner, Vice-President Gas- 
ton National Bank, Dallas. 


UTAH. 


M. S. Browning, Director First Nation- 
al Bank, Ogden. 

A. R. Heywood, Cashier Commercial 
National Bank, Ogden (wife). 

Joseph Nelson, Cashier Utah National 
Bank, Salt Lake City. 

W. W. Riter, President Deseret Sav- 
ings Bank, Salt Lake (wife and 
daughter). 


Na- 


VERMONT. 
William §S. Boynton, Treasurer Pas- 
sumsic Savings Bank, St. Johnsbury. 
F, G. Holland, Treasurer Barre Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Barre. 
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F. G. Howland, Cashier National Bank 
ot Barre, Barre. 

H. F. Robbins, Teller National Bank 
of Newport, Newport, 


VIRGINIA. 


J. D. Abbitt, Cashier Merchants & 
Farmers’ Bank, Franklin. 

W. D. Blanks, President 
Bank, Clarksville (wife). 

S. _R. Barton, President Farmers & 
a National Bank, Winches- 
er, 

R. F. Bopes, President American Na- 
tional Bank, Lynchburg (wife). 

William R. Buck, Assistant Cashier 
Front Royal National Bank, Front 
Royal. 

J. T. Burke, Burke & Herbert, bank- 
ers, Alexandria, 

J. B. Fishburn, President Nationa. 
Exchange Bank, Roanoke. 

T. M. Fry, Cashier Purceville Nation- 
al Bank, Purceville. 

H, D. Fuller, Cashier Farmers & Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, Winchester. 

T. W. Goodwin, Secretary and Treas- 
urer Southwest Virginia Trust Co., 
Roanoke, 

T. B. Gordon, Cashier Traders & 
Truckers’ Bank, Norfolk (wife). 
W. T. Hardings, Assistant Cashier 
Greenville Bank, Emporia (wife). 
J. W. Hunter, President Virginia Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Norfolk (two 

daughters). 

W. Hutchinson, Cashier National 
Bank of Manassas (J. P, Leachman). 

H. M. Kerr, Cashier National Bank 
of Commerce, Norfolk. 

A. E. Krise, President Atlantic Trust 
& Deposit Co., Norfolk. 

H. H. Kimperty, Cashier First Nation- 
al Bank, Hampton. 

Henry S. Hutzler, Banker, H. S. Hutz- 
ler & Co., Richmond. 

J. J, Lawson, Cashier Bank of South 
Boston. 

J. J. Lawson, President Bank of Vir- 
ginia. 

R. S. Marshall, Assistant Cashier Mer- 
chants & Planters’ Bank, Berkley. 

R. C. Marshall, Director and Counsel 
Merchants & Farmers’ Bank, Ports- 
mouth, 

Thom. B. McAdams, Assistant Cashier 
Merchants’ National Bank, Rich- 
mond. 

W. H. McConihay, Cashier Citizens’ 
National Bank, Covington. 

T. Meadows, Cashier First National 
Bank, Roanoke. 

M. Miller, Jr., Vice-President and 
Cashier First National Bank, Rich- 
mond. 

John Mitchell, Jr., Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank, Richmond. 

Andrew Moreland, Assistant Cashier 
American National Bank, Richmond. 

W. W. Moss, President Citizens’ Bank, 
Norfolk (wife). 

E. D. Newman, President Shenandoah 
National Bank, Woodstock. 

H, T. Nicholas, Cashier National Ex- 
“change Bank, Lynchburg. 

Cc. Parksdale, Assistant Cashier First 
National Bank, South Boston (wife). 

F. S. Pennybecker, Vice-President 
People’s Bank, Mt. Jackson. 

T, P. Peyton, Cashier Jefferson Nat- 
ional Bank, Charlottesville. 

H. N. Phillips, Cashier Peninsular 
Bank, Williamsburg (wife). 

E. H. Plumer, Receiving Teller First 
National Bank, Newport News. 


Planters’ 
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P. M. Pollard, Cashier Petersburg 
Savings and Insurance Co., Peters- 
burg (wife) 

J. §S. Price, 
Bank, Luray. 

J. D. Puller, Cashier Bank of Norfolk, 
Norfolk (wife). 

T. K. Sands, Vice President Bank of 
Richmond, Richmond. 

. Von Schillings, Cashier 
Merchants’ National Bank, Hampton: 

G. Schmelz, Assistant Cashier Schmelz 
Bros., Bankers, Newport News. 

Henry L. Schmelz, Bank of Hampton, 
Hampton. 

W. L. Sharing, President Commercial 
Guarantee Co., Richmond. 

T. C. Smith, Cashier Alexandria Na- 
tional Bank, Alexandria (friend). 
E. B. Spencer, Cashier People’s Nation- 

al Bank, Roanoke. 

Joseph Stebbins, President Bank of 
South Boston, South Boston, 

J. B. Stringfellow, Cashier Second 
National Bank, Culpeper. 

Thos, H. Sim, Director National Bank 
of Manassas, Manassas. 

T. M. Fry, Cashier Purcellville Nation- 
al Bank, Purcellville. 

. D. Tucker, Vice-President First 
National Bank, South Boston (wife). 

Col. C. C. Vaughan, Jr., Cashier 
Vaughan & Co., Bankers, Franklin 
(wife). 

V. S. Vaughan, Jr., 
& Co., Franklin. 

W. P. Venable, Assistant 
Planters’ Bank, Farmville. 

W. H. Wales, Jr., Merchants & 
chanics’ Savings Bank, Norfolk. 

W. L. Waring, President Commercial 
Guarantee Company, Richmond. 

V. G. Weaver, Cashier Bank of Middle- 
sex, Urbana. 

J. A. Willett, First National Bank, 

Newport News. 

N. Williams member of firm of 

Williams & Goode, Boydton. 

Jno. S. Williams, President Bank of 
Richmond. 

L. M. Williams, of John L. Williams & 
Sons, Richmond. 

A. Woolford, Cashier Bank of Suffolk. 


WASHINGTON, 


Jno. S. Baker, Vice-President Fidelity 
Trust Co., Tacoma. 

W. E. Bliven, Cashier Pacific National 
Bank, Tacoma. 

J. W. Clise, President Washington 
Trust Co., Seattle (wife). 

M. W. Peterson, Cashier Dexter Hor- 
ton & Co., bankers, Seattle (wife). 

D. W. Twohy, President Old National 
Bank, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


U. B. McCandlish, Cashier Davis Nat- 
ional Bank, Piedmont (wife). 

H. C. Getzenanner, Cashier National 
Citizens’ Bank, Charlestown (Col. B. 
D. Gibson). 

H. C. Harvey, Cashier American Bank 
and Trust Co., Huntington (wife 
and daughter). 

Cc. T. Hiteshew, Cashier Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ National Bank, Parkers- 
burg (Herbert Mayne). 

H. C. Jackson, Vice-President and 
Cashier First National Bank, Sis- 
tersville. 

H. H. Jones, Cashier Citizens’ Nation- 
al Bank, Belington. 

H. B. Lewis, Cashier Kanawha Bank- 
ing and Trust Company, Charleston. 


Cashier First National 


Cashier Vaughan 
Cashier 
Me- 
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Assistant Cashier 


Mason Mathews, 
Lewisburg 


Bank of Lewisburg, 
(wife). 

J. H. McDonald, Cashier Bank of Ohio 
Valey, Wheeling (wife). 

Walton Miller, Cashier Bank of Fair- 
mont, Fairmont. 

J. K. Oney, Cashier Huntington Nat- 
ional Bank, Huntington (wife). 
R. L. Ruddell, President Glenville 
Banking and Trust Company, Glen- 

ville (wife). 

L. E. Sands, Vice-President National 
Exchange Bank, Wheeling. 
R. Sweeney, Cashier Farmers’ and 
" Producers’ National Bank, Sisters- 
ville (wife). 


WISCONSIN. 


O. D. Ballschmider, Assistant Cashier 
German Bank, Sheboygan Falls 
(wife). 

G. D. Bartlett, Cashier Citizens’ State 
a Stanley (wife). 

B. Banks, President First National 
"ae on (wife). 

Wm. Bladon, Cashier Merchants and 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Janes- 
ville (wife). 

ud. J. Brown, Cashier Stephenson Nat- 
ional Bank, Stephenson (wife). 

W. K. Coffin, President Eau Claire 
National Bank, Eau Claire (wife). 

W. J. Davis, Cashier First National 
Bank, Marinetta (wife). 

G. L. Field, President First National 
Bank, Ripon (wife). 

J. L. Fieweger, Cashier Bank of Me- 
nasha, Menasha (daughter). 

J. Frame, President Waukesha 
‘National Bank, Waukesha (H. J. 
Fame, and wife). 

Oo. C. Fuller, President Wisconsin 
Trust ‘Company, Milwaukee (wife). 
A. W. Greenwood, Cashier Greenwood 
State Bank, Lake Mills (wife). 

G. E. Greenwood, Assistant Cashier, 
Greenwood State Bank, Lake Mills 
(wife). 

James K. Ilsley, Vice-President Mar- 
shall- Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee. 

Fred Kasten, Vice-President Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee 
(wife). 

Julius Kroos, Cashier Bank of She- 
boygan, Sheboygan (wife). 

G. S. Marsh, President Citizens’ State 

Bank, Whitewater. 

S. Parish, Assistant Cashier Citi- 
zens’ Bank, Delavan, 

John A. Pratt, Cashier Citizens’ State 
Bank, Menomonee Falls, 

Edw. W. Rappo, Teller Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, Racine. 

Cc. <A. Radquist, Assistant Cashier 
Ashland National Bank, Ashland. 
Louis Scheiber, Assistant Cashier Old 

National Bank, Oshkosh. 

. G. S. Schultz, Cashier Germania 
National Bank, Milwaukee (wife). 
H. E. Smith, Assistant Cashier First 

National Bank, Wausau (wife). 

Geo. W. Strohmeyer, President Mil- 
waukee National Bank, Milwaukee 
(wife). 

W. H. Webb, President New York and 
Superior Insurance Company, Supe- 
rior (wife). 

G. Zillmann, Director People’s Nation- 
al Bank, Thorp (wife). 


ONTARIO, CANADA, 


T. L. MacGachen, Manager Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada, Medford. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—The Guaranty Trust Company has issued An Index to the Mortgage Tax 
Law, which furnishes a convenient synopsis of the new statute. eS 

—J. P. Morgan, Jr., has been elected a director of the Northern Pacific 
Railway to fill the unexpired term of the late Daniel S. Lamont. 

—At the annual meeting of the New York Clearing-House Association, 
October 31, the following were elected members of the clearing-house com- 
mittee: William H. Porter, President Chemical National Bank; Valentine P. 
Snyder, President National Bank of Commerce; James Stillman, President 
National City Bank; J. Edward Simmons, President Fourth National Bank; 
Richard Delafield, President National Park Bank. 

Clearing for the past year amounted to $302,234,599.89—the largest total 
ever reported. 

Wm. A. Nash, President of the Corn Exchange Bank, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the clearing-house committee be required to consider the 
relations of the clearing-house and the trust companies to the end that har- 
monious relations may be renewed on a basis that will insure their right to 
the clearing-house either as members or through representative banks.” 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Union Stock Yards Bank, which opened for business 
November 10, 1904, with $150,000 capital, has been remarkably successful, de- 
posits increasing from $187,784 on March 1, 1905, to $518,420 on July 1, and 
continuing to increase largely since the last-named date. 

The bank is located in the Live Stock Exchange Building, in the heart of 
Buffalo’s live stock market, and was organized for the benefit of the live 
stock commission merchants, manufacturing and business houses in the live 
stock section. Results show that the location was well chosen. 

The office furnishings and vault equipment are up to the best modern stand- 
ards. Officers of the bank are: President, Hiram Waltz; Vice-Presidents, 
Alonzo C. Mather and George Bingham; Vice-President and Cashier, Irving 
E. Waters. 


WESTERN STATES. 
Peoria, 111.—About the first of next year the Dime Savings and Trust Co. 
will move into its new building, next door to the bank’s present location. 
The new building is reported as being one of the finest in the State, outside 


of Chicago. 
Dwight, U1—The First National Bank, successor to the Bank of Frank 


L. Smith, will open January 1 in its new building, now in course of con- 
struction. The new structure is of Bedford stone, and the building and the 
equipment are in the best modern style. 

Paris, I1l.—The First National Bank, established in 1865, recently increased 
its capital from $108,000 to $150,000. A special dividend of 125 per cent. was 
declared, which after the increase in stock still leaves $90,000 surplus and 
profits. For twenty years the annual dividend rate has been ten per cent. 
A. J. Baber is President; Wm. J. Hunter, Vice-President; R. G. Sutherland, 
Cashier, and A, H. Cline, Assistant Cashier. 

—On November 1 the Edgar County National Bank moved into its new 
building, which has just been completed. The building is of imposing appear- 
ance, being built of Bedford stone. It will be occupied exclusively by the 
bank. The fixtures are of mahogany and bronze, and the banking room is 
made attractive by tile floor and ornamented glass ceiling, all of original 
design by the officers of the bank. 

Chicago.—A novel form of bank advertising is shown in a booklet recently 
issued by the Royal Trust Company Bank, entitled “Animals That Save.” It 
teaches the lesson of saving through the medium of a pleasing and scientifi- 
cally correct lesson in natural history. Both the illustrations and the 
descriptive matter are interesting and instructive. 

—Isaac N. Perry, formerly President of the National Bank of North America, 
is at the head of the New Federal National Bank, which commenced business 
October 16 with $500,000 capital, which will later be increased to $1,000,000. 
An eligible location has been secured at Madison and La Salle streets, formerly 
occupied by the Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank. 

Mr. Perry will be President of the Federal National Bank, and J. L. Kress- 
man, Cashier. 

—On October 9 the new Citizens’ Trust and Savings Bank opened for busi- 
ness at Garfield Boulevard and State street, with $50,000 capital and $5,000 
surplus. The new bank’s quarters are well fitted up with the best of furni- 
ture and equipment, including a burglar-proof vault. Officers of the bank 
are: President, Oliver F. Smith; Vice-Presidents, Frank J. Willoughby and 
Jos. W. Kobbe; Cashier, Walter D. Rathje. They are well known as men of 
wide experience in business and banking. 

—The new Mutual Bank, which commenced business on October 2, received 
1,000 accounts the first week. It is the intention of the bank to pay three 
per cent. on savings deposits, and two per cent. on commercial deposits. 
After these payments stockholders will be entitled to three per cent., and any 
additional earnings will be divided equally between stockholders and deposi- 
tors. Lawrence Heyworth is President,-F. H. Gausberger, Secretary, and 
Edgar F, Olson, second Vice-President and Cashier. Mr. Olson was with the 
First National Bank of Englewood for twelve years. The directors include 
a number of well-known and successful business men of Chicago. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, 


ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Livermore Cal., 
by W. G. Palmanteer, et al. 

First National Bank, Opp, Ala., by 
W. H. Holloway, et al. 

First National Bank, Artesia, Cal., by 
W. H. Holliday, et al. 

First National Bank, Armour, S. D., 
by H. H. Smith, et al. 

Casey National Bank, Casey, Ill. by 
Doit Young, et al. 
First National Bank, Colbert, I. T., by 
James R. McKinney, et al. 

First ea ta Bank, Foraker, Okla., 
by M. Cade, et al. 

Cc Littow National Bank, Clifton, 
by J. W. Butler, et al. 

First National Bank, Hayneville, Ala., 
by G. E. McGehee, et al. 

‘Stratford National Bank, Stratford, 
Texas, by R. G. Dye, et al. 

Dalhart National Bank, Dalhart, 
Texas, by Edwin C. Williams, et al. 

First National Bank, Lindsay, Cal., 
by S. Mitchell, et al. 

Logan County National Bank, Sterling, 
Colo., by E. M. Gillette, et al. 

First National Bank, Webbers Falls, I. 
T., by N. D. Blackstone, et al. 

First National Bank, Beuna Vista, 
Ga., by J. W. McCrary, et al. 

First National Bank, Forest Grove, 
Ore., by R. M. Dooly, et al. 

Ladysmith National Bank, Ladysmith, 
Wis., by John L. Jorgenson, et al. 

National Bank of Rochester, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., by Eugene Satterlee, et al. 

First National Bank, Rupert, Idaho, 
by Chas. M. Hemphill, et al. 

First National Bank, Royal, Iowa, by 
O. B. Scott, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Boswell, I. T., 
by O. A. Simmons, et al. 

American National Bank, Mill Creek, 
I. T.. by W. C. Stevens, et al. 

First National Bank, Herman, Minn., 
by Ernest E. Peck, et al. 

First National Bank, Azusa, Cal., by 
W. S. Bridges, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Arthur, IIL. 
by C. E. Davis, et al. 

First National Bank, Pedricktown, N. 
J., by Wm. F,. Hunt, et al. 

First National Bank, Jonesboro, Ark., 
by W. E. Talley, et al. 

National Bank of Quitman, Quitman, 
Ga., by Frank Spain, Jr., et al. 

First National Bank, Mounds, IIl., by 
Cc. J. Boswell, et al. 

Shoshone National Bank, Cody, Wyo., 
by S. C. Parks, Jr., et al. 


Texas, 


APPSAICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Kramer State Bank, Kramer, N. D., 
into First National Bank. 

Bank of Summers, Hinton, W. Va., 
into National Bank of Summers, 
Hinton. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 
7922—McKeen National Bank, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; capital, $500,000; Pres 
William R. McKeen; Vice-Pres.. 
Frank McKeen; Cashier, Samuel C. 
ren: Asst. Cashier, Charles Pad- 


ock. 

7923—-First National Bank, Cotton- 
wood, Idaho; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
F. C. Holbert; Vice-Pres., W. L. 
Brown; Cashier, E. M. Ehrhardt. 

7924—-Comal National Bank, New 
Braunfels, Texas; capital, $35,000: 
Pres., John Dowell; Vice-Pres.. 
Theo. Eggeling; Cashier, Arlon B. 
Davis. 

7925—First 
Neb.; capital, 
Dunn; Vice-Pres., N. J. 
Cashier, E. R. Green. 
7926—Federal National Bank, Chicago. 
Tll.; capital, $500,000; Pres., N 
Perry: Cashier, J. L. Kressmann., 

7927—First National Bank, Hominy. 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres.. 
Prentiss Price; Vice-Pres., Fred- 
erick Drummond; Cashier, Howard 
M. Maher. 

7928—First National Bank, Carthage 
Tenn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. 
Williams; Vice-Pres., A. Oliver and 
D. A. Duke; Cashier, F. C. Stratton. 

7929—National Deposit Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; capital, $200,000; Pres., 
John F. Finney; Cashier, Wm. B. 
Vrooman., 

7930—First National Bank, Warren, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., David 
H. Griffith; Cashier, J. W. Cunning- 
ham. 

7931—Danielsville National Bank, 
Danielsville, Pa.; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., F. M. Hower; Vice-Pres., S. 

Cashier, H. H. 


J. Drumheller; 
Hower. 

7932 — Houston National Bank, 
Dothan, Ala.; capital, $50,000; Pres.., 
J. R. G. Howell; Vice-President., R. 
B. Forrester; Cashier, John Saun- 
ders; Asst. Cashier, K. L. Forrester. 

7933—First National Bank, Foley, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., John 
Foley; Vice-Pres., Charles Keith: 
Cashier, John F. Hall. 

7934—-First National Bank, Sanders- 
ville, Ga.:; capital, $42,000; Pres.. 
L. B. Holt; Vice-Pres., D. P. Hale: 


National Bank, Overton. 
25,000; Pres., A, U 
v Paul: 
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Cashier, S. M. Hitchcock; Asst. 
Cashier, Battle Sparks. 

7935—First National Bank of Benson, 
Hollsopple, P. O., Pa.; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., A. E. Cassler; Vice-Pres., 
Jacob I. Kaufman. 

7936—National City Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; capital, $300,000; Pres., 
P. A. Drury; Cashier, A. G. Clapham. 

7937—First National Bank, Chris- 
tiansburg, Va.; capital, $35,000; 
Pres., M. H. Tompkins; Vice-Pres., 
Cc. W. Surface; Cashier, Chas. R. 
Calhoun; Asst. Cashier, Geo. W. 
Walters. 

7938—Third National Bank, Dothan, 
Ala.; capital, $50,000; Pres., E. 
Williams; Vice-Pres., J. T. Thrasher; 
Cashier, R. C. Williams, 

7939—Bayside National Bank, Bayside, 
N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Fred- 
eric Storm, Vice-Pres., G. Waldo 
Smith; Cashier, Geo. S. Roe; Asst. 
Cashier, E. M. Boynton. 

7940—Slocomb National Bank, Slo- 
comb, Ala.; capital, $35,000; Pres., 
J. R. Faircloth; Vice-Pres., C. E. 
Segrest; Cashier, S. D. McGee. 

7941—-First National Bank, Freeburg, 
Tll.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. A. 
Youngblood; Vice-Pres., Ww. J. 
Reichert; Cashier, J. C. Becker. 

7942—Island City National Bank, Key 
West, Fla.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Geo. S. Waite; Vice-Pres., Charles 
R. Pierce; Cashier, E. M. Martin. 

7943—-First National Bank, Kensal, N. 
D.; capital, 25,000; Pres., C. H. 
Ross; Vice-Pres., C. H. Davidson, 
Jr.; Cashier, Geo. C. Jewett. 

7944—Commercial National Bank, 
Abilene, Texas; capital, $75,000; 
Pres., W. M. Lacy; Vice-Pres., J. M. 
Radford; Cashier, J. C. Russell; Asst. 
Cashier, W. E. Norton. 

7945—First National Bank, Cape May 
Cc. H., N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
William H,. Bright; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
J. Tyler; Cashier, Wadsworth Cresse. 

7946—Shelby National Bank, Shelby- 
ville, Ind.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Thomas W. Fleming; Vice-Pres., 
Burton F. Swain; Cashier, Frank R. 
Wilson. 

7947—Monroe National Bank, Monroe, 


7949—First 
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Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. E. 
Compton; Vice-Pres., W. M. Stewart 
and J. W. Cashier, Austin 


Smith, 
7948—First National Bank, Enfield, 
25,000; Pres., James 


Ill.; capital, 

E. Willis; Vice-Pres. and Cashier, 

James M. Jordan. 

National 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; 
Anderson; Vice-Pres., 
bach; Cashier, E. L. 

7950—First National Bank, Sterrett, 
I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Thomas 
Kenton; Vice-Pres., J. C. Jones; 
Cashier, J. C. Kenton; Asst. Cashier, 
M. K. Kenton. 

7951—First National Bank, Attalla, 
Ala.; capital, $30,000; Pres., L. M. 
Dyke; Vice-Pres., A. Brown; 
Cashier, W. R. Lawley. 

7952—National Bank of 
Fayetteville, Ark.; capital, $60,000; 
Pres., J. R. Harris; Vice-Pres., J. J. 
Baggett; Cashier, A. L. Trent; Asst. 
Cashier, Urie D. Harris. 

7953—First National Bank, Knox 
City, Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
J. LL. Jones; Vice-Pres., W. M. 
Sandifer; Cashier, C. A. Benedict. 

7954—First National Bank, Metcalf, 
Ill.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. W. 
Meyers; Vice-Pres., C. S. Stanfield; 
Cashier, C. M. Smith; Asst. Cashier, 
Mabel Stanfield, 

7955—First National Bank, Towner, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., D. N. 
Tallman; Vice-Pres., Ss. B. Quale and 
R. A. Fox; Asst. Cashier, Fred A, 
Larson. 

7956—First National Bank, Lindale, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. E. 
Stewart; Vice-Pres., Jno, S. Ogburn; 
Cashier, Paul Cooper. 

7957—Edgartown National Bank; 
Edgartown, Mass.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Beriah T. a: in; Vice-Pres., 
Henry A. Pease; Cashier, H. L. 
Wimpenny, 2d. 

7958—First National Bank of W. Min- 
neapolis, Hopkins, Minn.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. G. Lund; Vice- 
Pres., Frederick Souba; Cashier, F. 
E. Dix. 


Kitchen; 


3ank, Shelby, 
rres.,, A. FF. 
Chas, Krum- 

Anderson. 


Fuyetteville, 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Ashland—Clay County Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. E. Holloway; 
Vice-Pres., E. J. Garrison; Cashier, 
H. L. Wynn. 

Butler—Choctaw Bank; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., E. F. Ballard; Vice-Pres., 
P. M. Smith; Cashier, C. B. Liddell. 

Ozark—Dale County Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., W. IL. Casey; Vice- 
Pres., N. F. Cheairs; Cashier, P. C. 
Steagall. 

Pollard—Bank of Pollard; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., M. Lindsey; Vice- 
Pres., H. D. Friday; Cashier, C. H. 
Edwards, Jr. 

ALASKA. 

Valdez—Valdez Bank & Mercantile 
Co. (successor to Bank of Valdez); 
capital, $55,000; Pres., S. A. Hemple; 
Vice-Pres., T. E. Dougherty; Cashier, 
J. G. McCracken. 

ARIZONA, 


Flagstaff—Citizens’ Bank (successor 


capi- 
Cc. Powers; 


to Gosney & Perkins Bank); 


tal, $25,000; Pres., 
Cashier, M. I. Powers. 
Lowell—Branch of Bank of Bisbee. 
ARKANSAS. 

Almyra—Bank of Almyra; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., C. F. Edwards; Vice- 
Pres., Jos. Vas; Cashier, W. M. 
Wells. 

Centerton—Bank of Centerton; capi- 
tal, $12,500; Pres., W. T. Mitchell; 
Vice-Pres., R. O. Chambers; Cashier, 
J. N. Covey; Asst. Counter,  m& 
Fields. 

Dover—Bank of Dover; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., W. A. Baird; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Poynter; Cashier, Pope McAdams. 

Gillett—Bank of Gillett; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. H. Martin; Vice- 
Pres., A. M. Lowell; Cashier, O. P. 
Maxwell. 

Gillham—Bank of Gillham; capital, 
$5,000; Pres.. B. E. Hendy; Vice- 
Pres., W. S. Johnson: Cashier, D. C. 
yoff; Asst. Cashier, J. J. Roberson. 
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Griffithville—First Bank; capital, 
$3,000; Pres., A. J. Smith; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. Neavill. 

Houston—First Bank; capital, $4,000; 
Pres., J. J. Paschall; Vice-Pres., E 
G. Sevier; Cashier, E. K, Ware. 

Mena—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. H. Cox; 
Vice-Pres., R. P. Harris; Cashier, E. 
W. Hutchinson; Asst. Cashier, S. H. 
Allen. 

Swifton—Swifton Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., R. C. Jones; Vice-Pres., 
E. B. Gillim: Cashier, F. B. Dowell. 

Washington—Bank of Washington; 
eapital, $5,000; Pres.. J. T. Lynn; 
Vice-Pres., C. J. Key: Cashier, J. M. 


Key. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Lomond—Ben Lomond Savings 
capital, $3,000; President, C. 
P. Davis; Cashier, W. F, Stock; As- 
sistant Cashier, M. A. Duffey. 

Chico—Butte County Savings Bank; 
eapital, $50,000; President, N. D. 
Rideout: Vice-Pres., J. R. Robinson; 
Cashier, E. T. Williamson. 

Livermore—Livermore Bank of Sav- 
ings; capital, $15,000; President, A. 
J. Treat; Cashier, F. Mathiesen. 


COLORADO, 

Cortez—First Bank of Montezuma 
Valley; capital, $10,000; President, 
Herman Te Poel: Vice-President, W. 
H. Ostenburg; Cashier, C. J. Har- 
rison; Assistant Cashier, G. O. Har- 
rison. 

Trinidad—Commercial 
capital, $50,000; President, 
Turner; Vice-President, J. C. 
son; Cashier, J. H. Drury. 

GEORGIA. 

3ishop—Bishop Banking Co.; capital, 
$15,000: President, W. P, Wallace; 
Vice-President, W. T. Haygood; 
Cashier, S. D. Farnbrough. 

Exchange Bank: capital, $5,- 
000; President. J. J. bed» pager Vice- 
President, B. B. Pennell; Cashier, S. 
A. Royal. 

Crawford—Bank of Crawford; capital, 
$15,000; President, Jno. F. Holden; 
Vice-President, J. A. Roland; Cash- 
ier, O. N. Epps. 

Dudley—Bank of Dudley: capital, $15,- 
900; President. J. A. Hogan; Vice- 
President, W. T. Haskins. 

Fairmount—Bank of Fairmount; cap- 
ital, $15,000; President, W. F. Dew; 
Vice-President, H. B. Worlick; 
Cashier, W. W. Edwards. 

Georgetown—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $15,000; President, 
J. T. Gibson; Vice-President, J. J. 
Lewis; Cashier, L. G. Brannon. 

Gordon—People’s Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; President, W. A. Jones; Vice- 
President, J. W. Brooks; Cashier, 


J. E. Bell. 
Millen—Citizens’ Bank: capital, $25,- 
900; President, T. Z. Daniel: Vice- 
Cashier, 


President. J. A. Rodgers; 
Bank; 


W. R. Turner. 

Tifton—Merchants & Farmers’ 
eapital, $30,000: President, L. O. 
Benton; Vice-President, W. H. Hen- 
dricks; Cashier, J. lL. Brooks. 

IDAHO. 

Peck—Ranchers’ State Savings Bank: 
capital, $10,000; President. A. J. Dry- 
den; Vice-President. William De- 
pew; Cashier, Geo. K. Force. 


Ben 
Bank; 


Savings Bank; 
mu -& 
Coul- 


Fonderay—First Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; President, J. H. Ehlers; Vice- 
President, D. W. Casseday; Cashier, 
S. B. Phillips. 

Rupert—Rupert State Bank; 
$10,000: President, A. F., 
Vice-President, Jno. F. 
Cashier, J. S. MeQuiston. 


ILLINOIS. 


Baylis—Farmers’ Bank (successor to 
Baylis Exchange Bank); capital, 
$10,000; President, Sam Grammer; 
Vice-President, R. Y. Barnes; Cash- 
ier, J. L. Stauffer; Assistant Cash- 
ier, Sam Grammer. 

Blandinsville—Huston Banking Co.; 
capital, $21,000; President, John 
Huston; Vice-President, Geo. B. 
Huston; Cashier, Guy Huston. 

Burnt Prairie—Burnt Prairie Bank; 
eapital, $10,000; President, John G. 
Powell; Vice-President, Joseph Hun- 
singer; Cashier, G. H. Brown. 

Holder—Bank of Holder; capital, $10,- 
000; President, Crom. Lacock; Vice- 
President, J. A. Murray; Cashier, 
Fred W. Boston. 

Morton Park—Lincoln Bank; capital, 
$84,000; President. J. F. McCormack; 
Vice-President, William J. Atkinson; 
Cashier, Frances M. Flagler. 

Mount Vernon—Jefferson State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; President, John H. 
Rockaway; Vice-President, W. H. 
Green; Cashier, J. T. Howard. 

Rayvmond—Farmers @& £4Merchants’ 
Bank; President, Wm. H. Cass; 
Vice-President, Fred Moundhink; 
Cashier, C. W. Scherer; Secretary, J. 
H. Cass. 

Rock Island—State Bank (successor 
to Mitchell & Lynde); capital, $200,- 
000; President, Phil Mitchell; Vice- 
Pres., C. F. Lynde; Cashier, C, R. 
Chamberlin, Assistant Cashier, K. 
T. Anderson. 

Springfield—First Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital. $100,000; President, 
H. K. Weber: Vice-President, Frank 

Secretary, Pascal E. 


Cornell & Co.; 

President, A, A. 
Cornell; Cashier. J. W. Lance; As- 
sistant Cashier, W. E. Lance. 

Wilmette—Wilmette Exchange Bank; 
President, Clinton C. Collins; Vice- 
President, N. Prussing; Cashier, C. 
H. Rush. 


capital, 
Beymer; 
Vincent; 


Table Grove—Lance. 
capital, $10,000; 


INDIANA. 
Borden—Borden Bank; President, S. 
H. Karnes; Vice- President, M. 
Johnson; Cashier, Murrav S. Wilson. 
Moores Hill—Moores Hill State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; President, J. H. 
Martin; Vice- President, H. D. Moore; 
Cashier, O. E. Faulkner. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ashland—Bank of Ashland; capital, 
$5,000; President, R. H. Hall; Vice- 
President, C. A. Birge; Cashier, H. 
G. Rowley. 

Coalgate—International Bank; capi- 
tal, $30,000; President, James Mc- 
Gennis; Vice-President., L. A. Con- 
ner; Cashier, L. Elzey. 

of Cornish; capital, 
$25.000; President, M. Bradshaw; 
Vice-President, D. W. Woods: Cash- 
ier, J. A. Cummins. 

Fovi “ovil State Bank: capital, $10,- 
400; President, C. L. Ward; Cashier, 
O A. Johnson. 
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Hannua—Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$5,000; President, D. M. Crawford; 
Cashier, D. M. Crawford. 

Wyandotte—Bank of Wyandotte; cap- 
ital, $5,000; President, I. G. Conk- 
ling; Cashier, J. W. Howard, 


IOWA. 


Alexander—Alexander Savings Bank 
(successor to Bank of Alexander): 
capital, $16,000; President, W. 3 
Robinson; Vice-President, G A. 
Robinson; Cashier, James Cook; As- 
sistant Cashier, Otto C. Krag. 

Arispe—Arispe Bank; President, I. N. 
Epperson; Vice-President, Frank 
Hudson; Cashier, R. B. Barnum; As- 
sistant Cashier, L. W. McLennan. 

Atlantic—Atlantic Brokers’ Bank. 

Buck Grove—Buck Grove Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Cashier, D, Hemphill. 

Derby—Derby State Bank; capital, 
$35,000; President, J. Herbert Park; 
Vice-President, James M. Grimes; 
Cashier, U. G. Penick. 

Ellston—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Cashier, Frank Shaughnessy: 
Assistant Cashier, F. B. Christy. 

Grant—Farmers’ Savires Bank (suc- 
eessor to Bank of Grant); capi. 
$15,000; President, E. S. Harlan: 
Vice- President. H. F. Porter; Cash- 
ier, L. D. Foote. 

Webster City—Security Title & Trust 
Co.; capital, $10,000; President, J. 
L. Kamrar; Vice-President, W. G. 
Bonner; Treasurer. P. J. Braidrup: 
Secretary, J. A. Berggren; Assis- 
tant Secretary, F. J. Lund. 

Williamsburg — Citizens’ Savings 
Bank; capital, $25,000: President, 
James Nicholas; Vice-President, T. 
E. Gittins; Cashier, D. E. Evans. 


KANSAS. 

Cedar Bluffs—First State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; President., I. J. Peck; 
Vice-President, Harry S. Kennedy; 
Cashier, R. <A. Green; Assistant 
Cashier, J. N. Greene. 

Chapman—People’s State Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,000; President, A. L. Hal- 
linger; Vice-President, J. W. Shep- 
herd; Cashier, Arthur Williamsc” 

Damar—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
President, C. G. Cochran; Vice-Pres- 
ident, T. C. Cochran; Cashier, R. L. 
Ordway. 

Downs—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; President, W. A. Hop- 
per; Vice-President, F. M. Wells; 
Cashier, W. H. Bowghner. 

Florence—Florence State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; President, W. H. Sell- 
ers; Vice-President, W. F. Aves; 
Cashier, B. T. Robinson. 


KENTUCKY. 
Hopkinsville—Commercial & Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; President. 
James West; Cashier, Gus T. Bran- 
non. 
LOUISIANA. 
Hackley—Hackley State Bank; Pres- 
ident, H. . Bickham; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. I. Warren; Cashier, J. S. 


Brock, Jr. 
MAINE. 


Portland—United States Trust Co.: 
capital, $10,000; President, James W. 
Parker; Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, Morrill N. Drew; Secretary, 
Theodore S. Johnson. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Allegan—First State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; President, B. D. Pritchard; 
Vice-President, M. L. B. McAlpine; 
Cashier, H. D, Pritchard. 

Leonard—Leonard Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; President, S. B. Robb; Vice- 
Presfdent, F. J. Varran; Cashier, 
Lee Hagle;: Assistant Cashier, Fisk 
R. McGregor. 

Sand Lake—Exchange Bank; Cashier, 
F. A. Phelps. 

Snover—Snover Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Cashier, O. A. Munn. 


MINNESOTA. 


Faribault—Chase State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; President, K. . Chase; 
Vice-President; A. S, Chase; Cashier, 
K. S. Chase. 

Garvin—Lyon County Bank; Presi- 
dent,.A. J. Rush; Vice-President, N. 
H. Olson; Cashier, F. D. Pinckney. 

Two Harbors—First State Bank (suc- 
cessor to First National Bank); cap- 
ital, $25,000; President, James H. 
Lunz; Vice-President, C. M. Floathe; 
Cashier, James D. Anderson; Assis- 
tant Cashier, Jno. A. Barton, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Biloxi—Harrison County Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,500; President, D. J. Gray; 
Vice-President, G.- W. Grayson; 
Cashier, M. C. Vaughan; Assistant 
Cashier, E. G. Bond. 

Collins—Merchants & Planters’ Bank; 
capital, $25,000; President, A. C. 
Jones. 

Lauderdale — Bank of Lauderdale 
(branth of Bank of Waynesboro); 
M. G. McNair, Manager, 

Sandersville—Bank of Sandersville 
(branch of Bank of Poplarville); 
H. Hamilton Mitchell, Manager. 

McCool—Bank of McCool es gg agg of 
Granada Bank); Manager, J. L. Mc- 
Cracken 

New Albany—Citizens’ Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; President, W. 
P. Wiseman; Vice-President, H. D. 
Stephens; Cashier, R. L. Smallwood; 
Assistant Cashier, J. A. Smallwood. 

Sumrall Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; President, F. W. Foote; Vice- 
President, R. Watts; Cashier, Jno. 
Cc. Stevens. 

Vaiden—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; 
capital, $50,000; President, John E. 
McClurg; Vice- President, W. 
Briscoe; Cashier, S. E. McConnico, 


Jr. 
MISSOURI. 


Bolekow—Union State Bank (succes- 
sor to Bolckow Savings Bank & 
Farmers’ Bank); capital, $20,000: 
President, R. F. Richardson; Vice- 
President, W. E. West: Cashier, F. 
I. Dunn; Assistant Cashier, W. W. 
Craig. 

Crocker—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; President, J. L. 
Hoops; Vice-President. Martin Nel- 
son; Cashier, Charles Ousley. 

Essex—Farmers’ Bank: capital, $7,- 
500; President, A. R. Emory; Cash- 
ier, Geo. B. Cox. 

Ewing—Farmers’ Bank: capital, $10,- 
100; President, A. F. Sedelmeier: 
Vice-President, Jos. Adams; Cashier, 
W. K. Marchand. 

Havti—Citizens’ Bank: capital, $10,- 
000; President. A. J. Dorris; Vice- 
President, A. C. Tindle: Cashier, C. 
J. Provine. 
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Kansas City—Bankers’ Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $300,000; President, _ * 
Rogers; Vice-President, J. W. Orr 
and C. H. Pattison; Secretary and 
Treastrer, Jno. C. Hughes, 

Marston—Bank of Marston; capital, 
$10,000; President, Seth S. Barnes; 
Cashier, E. F. Sharp. 

Napton—Napton Stock Bank; capital, 
$15,000; President, H. D. Adkisson; 
Vice-President, Thomas A. Smith; 
Cashier, O. J. Watts. 

Newark—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; President, J. V. McKim: Cash- 
ier, D. S. Nelson; Assistant Cashier, 
R. R. Nelson. 

Seligman—Bank of Seligman; capital, 
$10,000; President, Cc. Fawver; 
Vice-President, J. M. Fawver; Cash- 
ier, C. C. Fawver; Assistant Cash- 
ier, J. W. Northcutt. 

Steffenville— Bank of _ Steffenville; 
capital, $6,500: President. Adam 
Steffen; Vice-President, Jno. M. 
Turner; Cashier, E, E. Collier. 

Stewartsville Stewartsville State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; President, J. 
H. Wylie; Vice-President, A. W. 
Lewis; Cashier, Roscoe L. Terry. 


MONTANA. 


Moore—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; President, M. L. Woodman; 
Vice- President, Patrick Nihill; Cash- 
ier, Gordon O. Shafer.—State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; President, John C. 
Hauck; Vice-President, C. P. Tooley; 
Cashier, C. W. Thurston. 


NEBRASKA. 


Cotesfield—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; President, Geo. W. Mickel- 
wait; Vice-President, R. E. Mickel- 
wait; Cashier, T. B. Brush. 

Heartwell—Heartwell State 
capital, $5,000; President, Jacob 
Bernhard; Vice-President, C. A. 
Robinson; Cashier, V. L. Johnson. 

Holmesville—State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; President, J. H, Steinmeyer; 
Cashier, G. W. Steinmeyer. 

Merna—Home Bank; capital, $10,000; 
President. M. P. Eddv: Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. S. Francis: Cashier, R. R. 
Duncan. 


Bank: 


NEVADA. 


Rhyolite—Jno. S. Cook & Co. 
of Goidfield). 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn—Home Bank; capital, 
000; President, Wm, . Damron; 
Vice-President, Gilbert Elliott and 
Henry B. Hill; Cashier, J. W. Waller. 
—Citizens’ Trust Co.; capital, $500,- 
000; President, Nathan S. Jonas; 
Vice-President, Thomas F. Magner 
and Julius Strauss; Scretary James 
H. Conroy; Assistant Secretary, 
Charles M. Mott. 

New York—wUnited States Exchange 
Bank; capital, $100.000; President, 
J. J. Gibbons; Vice- President, Wal- 
ter E. Kittel; Cashier, J. J. 
O’Shaughnessy. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Creedmoor—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$7,500; President, Z. E. Lyons; Vice- 
President, B. G. Rogers; Cashier, 
I. E. Harris. 
Danbury—Bank of Stokes 
capital, $10,000; 


(branch 


$100,- 


County; 
President, J. H. 
Prather; Vice-President, W. F Byer- 
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ly; Cashier, Eugene Pepper; Assis- 
tant Cashier, R. R. Rogers. 

Spring Hope—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $10,000; President, W. 
H. Griffin; Vice- President, eS Fe 
Brantley; Cashier. G, F. Crocker. 

Trenton—Bank of Jones; capital, $5,- 
000; President, Thomas D. Warren; 
Vice-President, Jno. C. Parker; 
Cashier, S. H. Hayward. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Alexander—Alexander State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; President, J. J. 
DeLaney; Cashier, H. C. DeLaney; 
Assistant Cashier, Charles Hurd. 

Antler—State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
President, D. N. Tallman; Vice-Pres- 
ident, S. B. Quale; Cashier, D. A. 
— Assistant Cashier, Wm. Ry- 

er. 

Berlin—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
President, Herman Goehl; Vice- 
President, John Young; Cashier, F. 
F. McGuire. 

Clyde—Clyde State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; President, David H. Beecher; 
Vice-President, F. H. Wellcome; 
Cashier, H. C. Fox. 

Dickey—Dickey State Bank; capital 
$10,000; President, R. H. Owen; 
Vice-President, J, A. May; Cashier, 
A. T. Christ. 

Flora—Flora State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; President, C. H. Ross; Vice- 
President, C. H. Davidson, Jr.; Cash- 
ier, I. J. Grandsen. 

Gardena—Gardena State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; President, E. J. Fair- 
field; Vice-President, R. H. Fair- 
field; Cashier, C. S. Fairfield, 

Gladstone—Gladstone State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; President, L. A. 
Simpson; Vice-President, W. L. 
Richards; Cashier, C. C, Turner. 

Lucca—First State Bank; capital, $1,- 
000; President. R. C. Kittel; Vice- 
President, F. L. Williams; Cashier, 
L. C. Carver. 

State Bank; capital, $7,500; 
President, D. N. Tallman; Vice- 
President, S. B. Quale; Cashier, R. 
A. Brayne: Assistant Cashier, Jacob 
Nelson.—Maxbass Security Bank; 
capital, $15,000; President, H. N. 
Stabeck; Vice-President, F. O. Gold; 
Cashier, C. J. Smith; Assistant Cash- 
ier, M. C. Tillotson. 

Overly—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; President, John Birkholz; Vice- 
President, M. E. Hayes; Cashier, M. 
E. Williams; Assistant Cashier, O. 
Cc. Helgerson.—First State Bank; 
eapital, $10,000; President, H. H. 
Ames; Vice-President, F. A. Rich- 
ardson; Cashier, Jesse D. Smith, 

Thorne—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
President, D. N. Tallman; Vice- 
President, S. B. Quale; Cashier, R. 
H. Harkens. 

Tioga—Tioga State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; President, W. D. McClin- 
tock: Vice-President, E. R. Reitsch; 
Cashier, W. C. McClintock. 

Tolley—Tolley State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; President, E. C. Tolley; 
Vice-President, F. J. Murphy; Cash- 
ier, A. B. Olsen; Assistant Cashier, 
W. B. Lester. 

Upham—Securitv State Bank: capital, 
$10,000; President, T. T. Risteigen; 
Vice-President, Samuel Torgerson; 
Cashier, C. M. Tjosvold. 

Wales—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; President, W. J. Mooney; 
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Vice-President, C. A. Thayer; Cash- 
ier, Geo. H. Johnston; Assistant 
Cashier, C, E. Johnston. 
Wolford—Security State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; President, C. M. Herrig; 
Vice-President, E. T. Herrig; Cash- 
ier, A. L. Herrig; Assistant Cashier, 
J. U. Lynch. 
OHIO. 


Bettsville—Bettsville Banking Co.; 
capital, $13,750; President, Geo. I. 
Gaines; Vice-President, Elijah Voor- 
hies; Cashier, M. R. Mench; Assis- 
tant Cashier, L. K, Mowrey. 

Castalia—Castalia Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $12,500; President, J. F. Laning; 
Vice- President, G. G. Bennett; Cash- 
ier, John J. Laning. 

Columbus—Northern Savings Bank 
Co.; capital, $25,000; President, C. L. 
Dickey; Vice-President, J. H. Zinn; 
Cashier, Frank E. Robinson. 

Dennison—Twin City State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Twin City National Bank); 
capital, $25,000; oa gar Theodore 
Laning; Vice- President, . D. Hoos; 
Cashier, W. W. Ritter. 

Lowellville—Lowellville Bank; Presi- 
dent, H. A. Wilkison; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Adolph Green; Treasurer, John 
F. Taylor; Secretary, J. S. Taylor. 

Utica—Utica Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; President, D. R. Campbell; 
Vice- President, G. W. Garrison; As- 
sistant Cashier, W. W. Byrnes. 

Whitehouse—Merchants’ Bank; Presi- 
dent, F, E. Shaffmaster; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. Campbell; Cashier, Geo. R. 
Campbell. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Dill—Dill State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; President, J. C. Thurmond; 
Vice-President, A. L. Thurmond; 
Cashier, S. E. Brown. 

Hinton—Bank of Hinton; capital, $10,- 
000; President, S. Ockerman; Vice- 
President, A. D. Canon; Cashier, F. 
W. Hukill, 

Pawhuska—Bank of Commerce; capi- 
tal, $25,000; President, J. D. Scar- 
borough. 

Perth—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; President, W. L. Helton; 
Vice-President, M. L. Helton; Cash- 
ier, R. I. Helton. 

Taloga—Bank of Taloga; capital, $10,- 
000; President, W. H. Abling; Vice- 
President, J. H. Antrobius; Cashier, 
I. M. Willey. 

Texmo—Texmo State Bank; capital, 
$1,000; President, J. C. Thurmond: 
Vice-President, 7 H. Morton; Cash- 
ier, F. H. Crow. 


OREGON. 


Aurora—Aurora State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; President, Henry L. Bents; 
Vice-President, H. A. Snyder; Cash- 
ier, C. B. Clement. 

Estacada—Bank of Estacada; capital, 
$6,000; F. L. Heylman, owner; Cash- 
ier, W. A. Heylman. 

Glendale—Glendale State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; President, H. G. Son- 
nemann; Vice-President, L, K. Page; 
Cashier, H. N. Pratt. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown—Citizens’ Deposit & Trust 
Co.; capital, $125,000; President, L. 
Krause; Vice-President, J. B. 
Mauser; Secretary and Treasurer, 
F. H. Lichtenwalner. 


Carlisle—Carlisle Trust Co. (succes- 
sor to Mutual Savings Bank); capi- 
tal, $125,000; President, Harry 
Heitzler; Vice-President, E. J. Gard- 
ner; Treasurer, Merkel Landis. 

Erie—People’s Bank; President, John 
W. Little; Vice-President, Byron A. 
Walker; Second Vice-President and 
Cashier, Glen C. Page. 

Johnstown—Dollar Deposit Bank; 
capital, $75,000; President, J. 
Shumaker; Vice-President, E. L. 
Vinton; Cashier, Wm. T. Vinton. 

Lemoyne—Cumberland Valley Bank; 
capital, $15,000; President, Robert L. 
Myers; Vice-President. John B. 
Eichelberger; Cashier, G. C. Hall. 

Pittsburg—Scully, Painter & Beech.— 
Lawrence Barnum & Co. 

Taylor—Taylor Discount & Deposit 
Bank; capital, $50,000; President, J. 
J. Jermyn; Vice-President, Willard 
Atherton; Cashier, D. Jeremy Davis; 
Assistant Cashier, Frank Lally. 

Williamsport—Newberry Banking Co.; 
eapital, $50,000; President, G. T. 
Bell; Vice-President, Heyd; 
Cashier, S. R. McKean. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Bishopville—Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co.; capital, $6,000; President, W. 
A. James; Vice-Pres., L. A. Moore. 

Bowman—Bank of Bowman; capital, 
$10,000; President, F. A. Adden; 
Vice-President, G. E. Fairey; Cash- 
ier, E. N. Mittle. 

Cameron—Bank of Cameron; capital, 
$7,950; President, Fred I. Culler; 
Vice-President, Jno. B. White; Cash- 
ier, Jos. P. Dantzler. 

Newberry. ange Bank; Presi- 
dent, J. D. Davenport; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. C. Carlisle; Cashier, M. 
Spearman. 

Spartanburg—Security Trust Co.; 
ital, $100.000; President, 
Glenn; Vice-President, 


Geo. 


cap- 
wm. . 
Aug. 

Smith; Treasurer; Jno. W. Simpson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Burke—Bank of Burke; capital, $5,- 
000; President, Chas. Tienken; Vice- 
President, Frank Osborn; Cashier, 
wm. Kearville. | 

Ev 
ital, $20, 000; ‘President. 

Briggs; Vice- President, D. Webster; 
Cashier, F. A. Finch. 

Fairview-—Fairview State Bank; cap- 
ital, $5,000; President, H. E. Mills; 
Vice-President, C. R. Moulton; 
Cashier, C. E. Mills. 

Trene—Citizens’ State Bank: capital, 
$10,000; President, A. O. Saugstad; 
Vice-President, A. ’P. Meyer; Cashier, 
K. O, Lokken; Assistant Cashier, 
oO. H. Vognild. 

Mellette—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; President. H. Cady; 
Vice-President, F. G. Stickles; Cash- 
ier, N. W. Cady. 

Newark—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $5,000: President, W. 
N. Carroll: Cashier, J. H. Carroll. 

Pukwana—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000: President, J. P. Myers; 
Vice-President, M. A. Glass; Cash- 
ier, H. A. Schoenberger. 


TENNESSEE. 
Cookville — People’s Bank: capital, 
$15,000; President. D. L. Dow; Vice- 
President, H. C. Merlin; Cashier, J. 
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E, Conger; Assistant Cashier, W. R. 
Corlin. 

Dunlap—Sequatchie County Bank; 
capital, $5,000; President, W. A. 
Moore; Vice-President, H. C. Farm- 
er; Cashier, B. D. Turman. 

Granville—Bank of Granville; capital, 
$15,000; President, F. A. Kelly; Vice- 
President, S. S. Carver; Cashier, J. 
Craik Jackson. 

Lynnville — Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; President, 
John Paulk; Vice- President, Ww. 
Smith; Cashier, Geo. B, Witt; ‘As- 
sistant Cashier, Cc. V. Paulk. 

Viola—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank 
(successor to Bank of Viola); cap- 
ital, $12,000; President, P. H. Win- 
ton; Vice-President, G. H. Stubble- 
field; Cashier, Lionel D. Ramsey. 


TEXAS. 

Ben Franklin—Weldon Bank; capital, 
$5,000; President, W. E. Weldon; 
Cashier, W. A. Cockrell. 

Brenham—Washington State pass: 
capital, $50,000; President, H. 
Harrison; Vice- ‘President, A. D. Mil. 
roy; Cashier, James S. Giddings. 

Brownfield—Brownfield State Bank; 

capital, $10,000; President, M. V. 
} canes Cashier, A. M. Brown- 
e 

Chico—Merchants & Planters’ Bank; 
capital, $10,800, President, A. B. Ed- 
wards; Vice-President, J. J. Lory: 
Cashier, T. H. Marberry; Assistant 
Cashier, H. F, Hawkins. 

Crowell—John 8S. Hagler Banking Co. 
(successor to First National Bank); 
capital, $10,000; President, Jno. S. 
Hagler; Vice-President, J. K. Quinn; 
Cashier, W. F. George. 

Ector—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; President, W. R. Luton; Vice- 
President, J. W. Houston; Cashier, 
R. H. Nunn; Assistant Cashier, J. 
P. Dunaway. 

El Paso—Rio Grande Valley Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; Presi- 
dent, W. W. Turney: Vice-President, 
S. Turner; Secretary and Manager, 
W. Cooley; Assistant Secretary, W. 
E. Arnold. 

Emma—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; President, L. T. Lester; 
Vice-President, E. B. Covington; 
Cashier. Wright Gunn. 

Eskota-—Bank of Eskota; capital, $10,- 
000; President, Jos. Warnick; 
Cashier, W. H, Dunning. 

Fredericksburg—Citizens’ Bank: capi- 
tal, $30,000; President, Alfred Van- 
der Stucken; Vice-President, Oscar 
Krauskofp: Cashier, Wm. _ Bier- 
schwale. 

Gorman—Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. (branch of Fort Worth); Assis- 
tant Cashier, D. G. Stevens. 

Lavon—R. L. Brown & Co. 

Lometa—Lometa State Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Lometa); capital, 
$10,000; President, I. Jolesch; Vice- 
President, A. L. Horne; Cashier, 
Jno. T. McCaison. 

McCauley—Bank of McCauley; capital, 
$20,000; President, W. F. Morton: 
Vice-President, 
Cashier, W. H. 


H. J. Hedderton; 
Gornes, Jr. 
Moulton—First State Bank; 


capital, 
$25,000; President, W. Tooley; 
Vice-President, J. H. Nations; Cash- 
ier. John Bucek. 

Penelope—Penelone Banking Co.; cap- 
ital, $10,000; President, J. B. Mc- 


Daniel; Cashier, W. E. McDaniel; 
Assistant Cashier, H. R, Hanly. 

Richardson—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; President, D. E. Waggoner; 
Cashier, W. H. V. Harris. 

Ringgold—Ringgold State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; President, Henry D. 
Lindsley; Vice-President, J. T. Har- 
ris; Cashier, G. P. Wheeler. 

Sam Fordyce (Havana P. O.)—Rio 
Grande Valley Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Cashier, E. A, Peffley; Assis- 
tant Cashier, C. Downer. 

Seagoville—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $1,000; President, D. 
E. Waggoner; Cashier, M. E. Hul- 
sey. 

Sterling City—First State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; President, W. H. Ed- 
dleman; Vice-President, A. V. Pat- 
terson; Cashier, Emette Westbrook. 

Talpa—First State Bank; capital, $20,- 
000; President, W. TT, Laughlin: 
Vice-President, W. P. Cusinbury: 
Cashier, E. A. Hatton. 

Toyah—Toyah Mercantile & Banking 
Co.; capital, $50,000; President, 
James E. Bowen; Vice-President, 
Wm. D. Casey; Cashier, H. A. 
Schrock; Secretary, A. L. Shuman. 


UTAH. 


Lewiston—Lewiston State Bank; capi- 
tal, $18,000; President, B. Hen- 
dricks; Vice-President, Hyrum Hay- 
ball; Cashier, Geo. A. Percival. 

Pleasant Grove—Bank of Pleasant 
Grove (branch of Bank of American 
Fork). 


VIRGINIA. 


Abingdon—Citizens’ Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; President, C. 
Cc. Sutton; Vice-President, R. C. 
Copenhauer; Cashier, W. S. Dodd. 


capital, $50,000; President, John G. 
Jefferson; Vice-President, F. E. 
Nolting; Cashier, J, T. Davenport. 

Buckingham—Buckingham Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; President, J. H. Fitz- 
gerald; Vice-President, J. H. Kid- 
well; Cashier, Allen K. Fawcett. 

Damascus—Bank of Damascus; capi- 
tal, $10,000; President, S. L. Mock: 
Vice-President, R. F. Fortune; Cash- 
ier, R. W. Kelly. 

Edinburg—Farmers’ Bank; capital, 
910,000; President, J. C. Hutchison: 
Vice-President, J. F. Holtzman: 
Cashier, A. F. Bromley. 

Holland—Bank of Holland; capital, 
$10,000; President, John G. Holland: 
Vice-President, J. E. Vincent; Cash- 
ier, W. V. Leathers. 

Honaker—New Garden Bank; capital, 
$10,000; President, M. Cc. Clark: 
Vice-President, N. E. Hartsook; 
Cashier, Aaron Russ. 

Meherrin—Prince Edward & lLunen- 
burg Bank; President, T. K, Sands: 
Vice-President, W. C. Winn; Cashier, 
E. F. Yeaman; Assistant Cashier, M. 
E. Gee. 

Newsoms—Bank of Newsoms; capital, 
$10,000; President. R. Howard; Vice- 
President, J. H. Channing; Cashier, 
J. T. Bryant. 

Poquoson—Bank of Poquoson; Pres- 
ident, B. L. Traynham: Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. V. F. Amory; Cashier, L. H. 
Hogge. 

South Hill—Bank of Chase City 
(branch of Chase City). 
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WASHINGTON. 
Bremerton—Bremerton State Bank; 
capital, $1,500; President, W. L. 
Gwinn; Cashier, M. C. Reed. 
Colfax—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $100,000; President, Lillis F. 
Smith; Cashier, H. S. Burdick; As- 
sistant Cashier, R. H. Lacey. 
Downs—Bassett & Davis (successors 
to Bank of Downs); President, J. 
D. Bassett; Cashier, H. W. Davis. 
Georgetown—Union Savings & Trust 
Co. (branch of Seattle); Cecil H. Up- 
per, Manager. 
Oroville—Commercial Bank; (branch 
of Conconully); A. B. Jacoby, Man- 
ager. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Wadestown—Bank of Wadestown; 
capital, $10,000; President, Urias 
Shriver; Vice-President, D. L. Ten- 
nant; Cashier, H. L. Plumb. 


WISCONSIN. 

Coon Valley—Coon Valley State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; President, H. C. 
Hierleid; Vice- President, Lewis O. 
Brye; Cashier, E. B. Knudtson. 

Eau Claire—Eau Claire Loan & Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; President, W. 
K. Coffin; Vice-President, C. W. 
Lockwood; Secretary and Treasurer, 
T. B. Keith. 

Glen Haven—Glen Haven Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000: President. J. S. Kidd; 
Vice-President, W. H. Jordan; Cash- 
ier, Edwin Barr. 

Stockbridge — State Bank; capital, 
$12,900; President, Geo. P. McKen- 
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ney; Vice-President, E. A. Pingel; 
Cashier, Thomas Webster, 

Viola—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
President, C. R. Thomson; Vice- 
President, J. W. Burns; Cashier, S. 
M. Gore. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Hedley—Bank of British North Ameri- 
ca; L. G. MacHaffie, Manager. 
Midway— Sastern Townships Bank; E. 
Cc. Moe, Manager. 


ONTARIO. 
Fenwick—Union Bank of Canada, 
Fonthill—Union Bank of Canada, 
Fort William—Union Bank of Canada; 

Cc. R. Dunsford, Manager. 
Parry Sound—Bank of Toronto; W. £ 
Bourne, Manager. 
Yarker—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
FE. R. Checkley, Manager. 


MANITOBA. 
Oak River—Bank of British North 
America; Thomas Weeks, Manager. 
Shoal Lake—Merchants’ Bank of Can- 
ada; E. A. Molson, Manager. 
Wellwood—Union Bank of Canada; C. 
G. Old, Manager. 


NORTH WEST TERRITORY. 
Fort Saskatchewan—Merchants’ Bank 
of Canada. 
North Battleford—Imperial Bank of 
Canada; E. J. Kay, Manager. 
Vegreville—Merchants’ Bank of Can- 
ada; C. R. Morton, Manager. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham—First National 
capital increased to $1,000,000. 


ARKANSAS. 


Batesville—Bank of Batesville; 
tal increased to $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkelev—Berkeley National 
Geo. P. Baxter, President 
of J. W. Richards. 

Colton—First National Bank; Howard 
B. Smith, Vice-President in place 
of S. M. Goddard; C. W. Curtis, Cash- 
ier in place of Howard B. Smith. 

Downey—Los Nietos Valley Bank; A. 
L. Darley, Cashier in place of J. O. 
Butler, resigned. 

Ocean Park—First National Bank; E. 
J. Vawter, Jr., Vice-President. 

San Diego—National Bank of Com- 
merce; C. Fred Henking, Cashier. 

Sebastopol—Bank of Sebastopol; John 

. Overton, President in place of 
Geo, P. Baxter. 


COLORADO. 
City—First National Bank; J. 
. MacDonald, Vice-President in 
Place of James J. Cone, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport—People’s Savings Bank: 
Samuel W. Baldwin, President in 
Place of William FE. Seeley, de- 
ceased: Henry Atwater, First Vice- 
President: Enoch P. Jincks, Second 
Vice-President. 


Bank; 


ecapi- 


Bank: 
in place 


Canon 


New Hayen—National New Haven 
Bank; Frank D. Trowbridge, Pres- 
ident in place of Wilbur F. Day, de- 
ceased; Edward E. Mix, Cashier in 
place of Frank D. Trowbridge; 
Charles H, Raymond, Assistant 
Cashier in place of Edward E. Mix. 


FLORIDA. 
Ocala—Central National Bank; Geo. 
H. Ford, Cashier in place of F. L. 
Watson; . B. Brooks, Assistant 
Cashier. 


GEORGIA. 


Dublin—First National 
Phillips, Vice-President 
J. E. Smith, Jr. 


HAWATI,. 


Honolulu—First National Bank; L. 
Peck: Cashier in place of W. 
Cooper. 


3ank; W. 
in place 


IDAHO. 


Pocatello—Bannock National Bank; 
H. Olmstead, Vice-President in place 
of E. C. Manson. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora—First National Bank; F. B. 
Watson, Cashier in place of T. H. 
Day. 

Eldorado—First National Bank; Wm. 
M. Gregg, President in place of 
A. H. Kinsall: Rov Gregg, Cashier 
in place of M. J. White. 

Georgetown — Georgetown National 
Bank: James H. Hewit, President in 
place of R. H. Lewman: no Vice- 
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President in place of W. V. Jones; 
O. P. Clark, Cashier in place of Gor- 
don Grimes. 

La Salle—La Salle State Bank; John 
Stuart, President, deceased. 

Westville—First National Bank; O. 
P. Clark, President in place of Geo. 
G. Robertson; A. L, Somers, Cashier; 
J. Frank Haworth, Assistant Cash- 
ier in place of A. L. Somers. 

Windsor—First National Bank; A. T. 
Collison, President in place of John 
Moberley; J. A. Duncan, Vice-Pres- 
ident in place of F. D. Hennigh; A. 
C. Crays, Cashier in place of J. W. 
Moberley. 

INDIANA. 

Fort Wayne—Old National Bank; C. 
E. Bond, Vice-President; G. A. 
Schwegman, Cashier in place of C. 
E. Bond: W. H. Rohan, Assistant 
Cashier in place of G. A. Schweg- 
man; Stephen Morris, Second Assis- 
tant Cashier. 

Lawrenceburg — People’s National 
Bank; P. C. Braun, Cashier in place 
of Peter Braun; C. O’Brien, Assis- 
tant Cashier in place of P. C. Braun. 

Lowell—State National Bank; Albert 
Foster, President in place of John 
E. Davis, deceased, 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Durant—First National Bank; D. Mor- 
gan, Vice-President in place of A. 
Cc. Risner. 

Fort Gibson—First National Bank; J. 
L. Landwirth, Vice-President in 
Place of Joe Mayer. 

Holdenville—National Bank of Com- 
eres: I. B. Martin, Assistant Cash- 
er. 

Madill—City National Bank; Tom 
Hollingsworth, Cashier in place of 
F. S. Vaden; S. L. Chowning, As- 
sistant Cashier. 

Pauls Valley—National Bank of Com- 
merce; Lorenz Eodke, Vice-Presi- 
dent in place of J. F. Meyers: 
Charles S. Smith, Second Vice-Pres- 


ident. 

Vinita — Cherokee National Bank; 
Charles H. Collins, Cashier in place 
of C. C. Roberts; no Assistant Cash- 
ier in place of Charles H. Collins. 


IOWA. 


National Bank; E. F. 


Hartley—First 
place of E. 


Broders, President in 
E. Hall. 

Waterloo — First National Bank; 
Frank J. Fowler, President in place 
of Cc. O. Balliett; F. J. Eighmey, 
Vice-President in place of Frank J. 
Fowler. 

Winterset—Madison County Bank; 
capital increased to $70,000; E. E. 
McCall, President; Nelson Bertholf, 
Cashier. 

KANSAS. 


Farmers’ National Bank; J. 
in place of 3 


Osborne 
F. Irey, President 
H. Smith. 

Topeka—Central National Bank; no 
Vice-President in place of C. S. 
Downing; S. S. Ott, Cashier in place 
of Edwin Knowles. 


KENTUCKY. 
Beattyville—National Bank of Beatty- 
ville; G. S. McDonald, Vice-President 
in place of Theo. B. Blakey; Monroe 
McGuire, Cashier in place of Pope 


McAdams; Logan Thomas, Assistant 
Cashier in place of Monroe Mc- 
Guire. 

Louisville—Western National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver August 21; re- 
sumed business October 16; T. L. 
Jefferson, President; E. C. Hegan, 
Vice-President; Lewis Metz, Cash- 
ier.—Third National H 
Netherland, Cashier in 
James Gayle. 


LOUISIANA. 

Jeanette—First National 

Cousin, Jr., Cashier in 
B. Tarleton. 


Bank; W. . 
place of 


Bank; A. 
place of M. 


MAINE. 
Bangor—Veazie National Bank; Chas. 
V. Lord, President, deceased. 
Belfast—Belfast Savings Bank; Wil- 
mer J. Dorman, Treasurer in place 
of William H. Quimby, resigned. 
Gardiner—Oakland National Bank; 
Freeman Patten, Vice-President. 


MARYLAND. 
3altimore—Maryland National Bank; 
J. C. Fenhagen, Cashier in place of 
Jos. A, McKellip.—Provident Sav- 
ings Bank; John R. Cary, Secretary; 
G. Herbert Boehm, Treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston — Boylston National Bank; 
Charles W. Bailey, Assistant Cash- 
ier.—National Bank of Commerce; 
William Endicott, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent.—National Union Bank; Henry 
S. Grew, 2d, President in place 
of James R. Hooper. 

Gloucester—Cape Ann Savings Bank; 
John E. Somes, Vice-President, de- 
ceased. 

Natick—Natick National Bank; A. L. 
Potter, Cashier instead of Acting 
Cashier. 

Salem—Asiatic National Bank; E, L. 
Millett, Assistant Cashier. 

Waltham—Waltham Trust Co.; Frank 
E. Morris, Treasurer, resigned. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—Dime Savings Bank; capital 
increased to $250,000. 


MINNESOTA. 

Breckenridge—First National Bank; 
Howard Dykman, Vice-President in 
place of Ezra G. Valentine; no Sec- 
ond Vice-President in place of 
Howard Dykman. 

Cass Lake—First National Bank; no 
Assistant Cashier in place of B. 
W. Lakin. 

Luverne—First National Bank; A. D. 
La Due, President in place of Wm. 
Jacobsen, deceased; O. P. Hunting- 
ton, Second Vice-President; Wm. 
Jacobsen, Jr., Cashier in place of 
A. D. La Due; D. M. Main, Assis- 
tant Cashier in place of Wm. Jacob- 
sen, Jr. 

Red Lake Falls—First State Bank; C. 
L. Hanson, Assistant Cashier in 
place of Ralph Wyer. 

Wadena—First National Bank; W. B. 
Jackson, Assistant Cashier in place 
of J. W. Austen, Jr. 

Wheaton—Gary-Wheaton Bank; Wm. 
E. Gary, Cashier in place of Wm. L. 
Gary, deceased; William H. Darling, 
Assistant Cashier. 


MISSOURI, 


Carthage—Carthage National Bank; 
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R. E. Frey, Cashier in place of Os- 
car Wells. 

Macon—First National Bank; R. A. 
Guthrie, Cashier in place of Ray- 
mond E. Frey; J. D. Fleming, As- 
sistant Cashier in place of R. A. 
Guthrie. 

Rocheport—Rocheport Bank; W. R. 
Wilhite, President, deceased. 


MONTANA. 


Butte—State Savings Bank; Sellers 
Largey, President in place of John 
A. Creighton; E. P. Chapin, Cashier. 

Great Falls—Daly Bank & Trust Co.; 
Edward Bowman, President and 
Manager in place of M. B. Green- 
wood, deceased. 


NEBRASKA. 


Arlington—First National Bank; J. T. 
May, President in place of J. H. 
Pratt; L. C. Weber, Vice-President 
in place of J. T. May; G. I. Pfeiffer, 
Cashier in place of A. H. Sander; 
no Assistant Cashier in place of G. 
I. Pfeiffer. 

Beatrice—Beatrice National Bank; D. 
W. Cook, President in place of J. B. 
Weston, deceased; no Vice-Presi- 
dent in place of D. W. Cook. 

Edgar—State Bank; sold to J. O. 
Walker and H. C. Hart. 

McCook—First National Bank; B. M. 
Frees, President in place of A. 
Campbell, deceased; H. P. Waite, 
Vice-President in place of B. M. 
Frees. 

Osceola—Bank of Polk County; 
to First National Bank. 

Wahoo—First National Bank; Oscar 
Hanson, Cashier. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lakeport—National Bank of Lakeport; 
c. L. Pulsifer, President in place of 
Henry J. Odell, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Newton—Sussex National Bank; Theo- 
dore Simonson, Vice-President in 
place of Wm. McDanolds. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Tucumcari—First National Bank; Earl 
George, Assistant Cashier in place 
of W. S. Hodges; no Second Assis- 
tant Cashier in place of J. R. 
Daughtry. 

NEW YORK. 


Buffalo—Central National Bank; A. 
M. Le Messurier, Assistant Cashier. 

Fredonia—Citizens’ State Bank; H. J. 
Crissey, President in place of H. M. 
Swetland. 

Holley—State Exchange Bank; Frank 
B. Housel, Cashier, resigned. 

Hudson—Farmers’ National Bank; F. 
S. Hallenbeck, Cashier in place of 
F, C. Haviland, deceased. 

Newark—Arcadia National Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $75,000; surplus in- 
creased from $10,000 to $15,000. 

New York—Market & Fulton National 
Bank; R. A. Parker, Vice-President 
in place of R. Bayles.—Phenix Na- 
tional Bank; Leonard B. Mallaby, 
Assistant Cashier, deceased. 

Seneca Falls—Seneca Falls Savings 
Bank; Edward W. Addison, Presi- 
dent in place of P, W. Bailey, re- 
signed. 

Troy—United National Bank; Geo. B. 
Warren, President, deceased. 


sold 


OHIO. 
Hudson—Cleveland Trust 
Adams, Manager in place of Clay 
Herrick. 
Lima—First National Bank; D. W. 
Morris, Cashier in place of C. D. 
Crites. 


Co.; Leon 


OKLAHOMA. 


suthrie—National Bank of Commerce; 
H. C. Arnold, Cashier in place of 
Wm. S. Stiles, 
Norman—National Bank 
no President in place of W. a 
Haines; B. L. Brees, Vice-President. 
Spencer—Bank of Spencer; J. S. Alex- 
ander, President, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Boyertown—Farmers’ National Bank; 
Joseph H. Moyer, Vice-President in 
place of Wm. K. Grim, deceased. 
Burgettstown—Washington National 
Bank; D. S. Taylor, Vice-President 
in place of J. Winfield Reed; J. 
Winfield Reed, Cashier in place of 
Sam H. Hughes. 
Bank; A. 


of Norman; 
R 


3utler—Farmers’ National 
H. Sarver, Vice-President in place o 
John Humphrey, deceased; J. F. 
Hutzler, Cashier in place of E. W. 
Bingham; R. W. Dixon, Assistant 
Cashier in place of J. F. Hutzler. 

Chambersburg — National Bank of 
Chambersburg; W. Rush_ Gillan, 
President in place of S. M. Linn; 
Geo. A. Wood, Vice-President in 
place of W. Rush Gillan. 

New Bethlehem—Citizens’ National 
Bank; I. B. Kaufman, Cashier, de- 
ceased. 

Philadelphia—Central National Bank; 
William Post, Cashier in place of 
Theo. L. DeBow; Wm. Y. Conrad, 
Assistant Cashier in place of Wm. 
Post.—Farmers & Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank; O. E. Weiss, Assistant 
Cashier in place of E. H. Austin, 
deceased. 

Pittsburg—Industrial National Bank; 
no Assistant Cashier in place of D. 
E. Davis. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Woonsocket—People’s Savings Bank; 
Benjamin W. Gallup, Sr., resigned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spartanburg—Central National Bank; 
Charles C. Kirby, Cashier in place 
of Giles L. Wilson, resigned.—Spar- 
tanburg Savings Bank; Charles C. 
Kirby, Cashier in place of Giles L. 
Wilson, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen—Aberdeen National Bank; 
Clyde Bowman, Assistant Cashier. 


TENNESSEE. 


Jackson—Second National Bank; W. T. 
Nelson, President, deceased. 


TEXAS. 


Amarillo—Amarillo National Bank; A. 
G. Boyce, President in place of B. 
T. Ware: W. M. Lay, Vice-President 
in place of A. G. Boyce. 

Beaumont—Beaumont National Bank 
and Gulf National Bank; consoli- 
dated under latter title; capital, 
$150,000; surplus, $75,000. 

Clifton—First National Bank and 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank; con- 
solidated under former title; J. W. 
Butler, President in place of J. W. 
Rudasill; J. W. Rudasill, Vice-Pres- 
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ident in place of G. J. Gibbs; Tom 
M. Pool, Vice-President; J. M. Jen- 
son, Assistant Cashier. 

Del Rio—Del Rio National Bank; F. 
E. Gillett, Assistant Cashier in place 
of W. W. Freeman. 

El Paso—City National Bank; B. P. 
Michelson, Vice-President in place 
of S. G. Harless. 

Fort Worth—Fort Worth National 
Bank; N, Harding and L. C. Hutch- 
ins, Vice-Presidents; Oscar Wells, 
Cashier in place of N. Harding; El- 
mo Stedd, Assistant Cashier in place 
of L. C. Hutchins. 

Greenville — Commercial National 
Bank; Thomas F. Shelton, and W. 
H. James, Vice-Presidents in place 
of J. O. Boyle and J. O. Teagarden; 
J. O. Boyle, Cashier in place of J. 
O, Teagarden. 

Houston—Commercial National Bank; 
F. B. Gray, Cashier, deceased. 

Mabank—First National Bank, Witt 
ane Cashier in place of R. B. 

Mount Vernon—First National Bank; 
James W. Hargrave, Assistant Cash- 
ier in place of Sidney Turner. 

Nocona—Nocona National Bank: M. 
M. Kern, Cashier in place of J. H. 
Bowers. 

Winnsboro—Farmers’ National Bank; 
Manton W. Jones, Cashier in place 
of J. L. Penix. 


VERMONT. 
Barre—National Bank of Barre; Geo. 
Howland, President, deceased; also 
Vice-President Barre Savings Bank. 
WASHINGTON. 
Ritzville—Pioneer State Bank; N. H. 
Greene, President, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Chester—First National Bank; John 
E. Newell, President in place of John 
A. Campbell. 

Newbtrg—First National Bank; Chas. 
E. Ellis, President in place of James 
R. Smoot, deceased. 

Parkersburg—Second National Bank; 
no President in place of W. Vroo- 
man. 

WISCONSIN. 


Grand Rapids—First National Bank; 
Geo, W. Mead, President in place of 
E. T. Harmon; Edward Lynch, Vice- 
President in place of I. P. Whitter: 
Zarle Pease, Cashier in place of 
Geo. W. Mead. 

Neenah—National Bank of Neenah; 
title changed to First National 
Bank; J. A. Kimberly, President in 
place of Robert Shiells; Jno. P. 
Shiells, Vice-President in place of 
J. A. Kimberly; F. E. _ Ballister, 
Cashier in place of Jno. P. Shiells; 
no Assistant Cashier in place of F. 
E. Ballister. 

Omro—Citizens’ Bank and First Na- 
tional Bank; consolidated under lat- 
ter title. 

Tigerton—First National Bank; R. C. 
Brown, Vice-President in place of 
R. T. Morgan. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


Teeswater—Bank of Hamilton; C. P. 
Smith, Manager, resigned. 

Wingham—Bank of Hamilton: C. P. 
Smith, Manager in place of W, Cor- 
bould, deceased. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation Oc- 
tober 21; consolidated with First 
National Bank.—Southwestern Na- 
tional Bank; in voluntary liquida- 
tion October 7; consolidated with 
First National Bank. 

San Francisco—United Bank & Trust 


Co. 
COLORADO. 

Alamosa—Bank of Alamosa. 
ILLINOIS. 

Mount Vernon—Mount Vernon State & 
Savings Bank: in voluntary liquida- 
tion August 9. 

Peoria—Peoria National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver October 7. 

INDIANA. 

Lawrenceburg — Citizens’ National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation Oc- 
tober 14; consolidated with People’s 
National Bank. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Cornish—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation October 15. 

Francis—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation October 15, 

IOWA. 

Arispe—Arispe Savings Bank, 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans—Louisiana National 
Bank; in liquidation October 2; ab- 
sorbed by Canal Bank & Trust Co. 

MAINE. 

Portland—Merchants’ National Bank; 


in liquidation September 30; ab- 
sorbed by Portland Trust Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Mount Vernon National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation Oc- 
tober 24; absorbed by Boylston Na- 
tional Bank. 

MINNESOTA. 

Two Harbors—First National 
in liquidation Sepvtember 22; 
ceeded by First State Bank. 

fs MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchez—National Bank of Commerce; 
in liquidation September 30. 

E NEW YORK. 

New York—Cooper Exchange Bank in 
hands of R. Ross Appleton, Re- 
ceiver October 17. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland—Indemnity Savings & Loan 


Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny — Enterprise National 
Bank; in hands of Receiver October 


Bank; 
suc- 


National 


18. 

New Bethlehem—Citizens’ 
Bank; in liquidation August 10; ab- 
sorbed by New Bethlehem Trust Co. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis—Memphis National Bank; in 


voluntary liquidation October 10; 
absorbed by Merchants’ Trust Co. 
TEXAS. 

Austin—City National Bank; in liqui- 
dation September 15; absorbed by 

Austin National Bank. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


New York, November 2, 1905. 

LOCAL POLITICS, LIFE INSURANCE INVESTIGATION AND THE RUSSIAN DISTURB- 
ANCES provided the sensational features of the month. It may be doubted, 
however, whether any of them had any influence upon either prices or senti- 
ment. As a factor in finance, the first-named feature may be dismissed with- 
out comment. If the disclosures regarding life insurance methods have 
affected values, there is no evidence of the fact. It may be conceded, how- 
ever, that life insurance funds are furnishing less stimulus to speculation 
than formerly. 

The disturbance of affairs in Russia has caused a modification of the 
plans of banking interests in this and other countries. A Russian loan had 
been arranged almost to the final details, and representatives of American 
banking houses were understood to have been ready to agree as to the 
amount that should be placed here, when the rioting in St. Petersburg caused 
a discontinuance of negotiations and the visiting financiers became more 
interested in obtaining a ship to take them out of the country than in buying 
bonds. 

As far as a new Russian loan is concerned, it will now have to be delayed 
until political affairs become more settled. Japan, however, is understood to 
be preparing to put out a 4 per cent. loan for $321,000,000 at 90. The pro- 
ceeds will largely be used in retiring outstanding issues. What portion of 
the new loan will be offered in this country has not been made known. 

The prospect of a Russian loan for a while affected the various money 
markets where the loan was likely to be placed. That has been eliminated, 
but rates for money abroad are generally higher. The Bank of England 
adheres to its 4 per cent. rate, while the Bank of Germany last month 
advanced its rate from 4 to 5 per cent. 

The prevailing influences kept the local money market firm. The pros- 
pect of gold imports disappeared and the possibility of gold exports began to 
command attention. The low reserves of the banks excited some appre- 
hension. A fact not without interest is that loans last month exceeded 
deposits for the first time this year. At the end of July last the deposits 
were nearly $55,000,000 in excess of loans. On October 14 the loans were 
the larger by $4,000,000, but by the end of October deposits were again 
slightly in excess of loans. There have been some notable movements in 
both loans and deposits during the current year as shown in the following 
summary: 


DEPOSITs. LOANS. 


Change since Change since 
previous date. Amount. | previous date. 








January 1 100 | 

February 11 wba ; t Inc., $98,923,200 Inc., $75,504,900 
April 8...... ie ae 1 Dec., 74,871,600 79,6 Dec., 51,346,500 
May 20. sal Inc., 37,051,000 Inc., 29,667,200 
June 10, fi 832,800 | Dec., 36,318,900 089.520, Dec., 39,915,900 
July 29... be Inec., 70,912,100 162 Inc., 56,642,800 
October 21 eal Dec., 175,855,500 Dec., 119,473,600 








* August 5th. 
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Loans were about $1,300,000 larger on August 5 than on July 29. With 
that exception, both loans and deposits reached extreme points on the same 
dates. The largest amount of loans reported outstanding at any time was 
$1,146,000,000 on August 5. Between that date and October 21 there was a 
decrease of $119,000,000. On July 29 the deposits reached nearly $1,200,000,- 
000, the largest for the year except on February 11, and within $24,500,000 
of the high record made on September 17, 1904. Between July 29 and 
October 21 there was a decrease in deposits of nearly $176,000,000. In the 
five earlier movements of the year the extreme range was less extensive, but 
in the first six weeks of the year deposits increased nearly $99,000,000 and 
loans $75,000,000. 

The resumption of refunding operations by the Government last month 
has so far been attended with surprising success. On October 1 there were 
$156,596,400 of 4 per cent. bonds of 1907 and $77,135,360 3 per cent. bonds of 
1908 outstanding. At the close of the month they had been reduced to $127,- 
424,200 and $68,789,060 respectively. Nearly $37,500,000 of these bonds have 
therefore been exchanged for 2 per cent, bonds, of which there are now out- 
standing $580,429,000, equal to nearly 65 per cent. of the total bonded debt. 

One effect of this refunding, which seems to attract no particular atten- 
tion, is to extend for more than twenty years the maturity of the bonds 
exchanged. On July 1, 1907, or twenty months hence, the 4 per cents will 
be redeemable, and on August 1, 1808, or less than three years hence, the 3 
per cents may be retired at par. There are only about $196,000,000 of these 
two classes of bonds now outstanding and the Government should have no 
difficulty in paying them off when they mature. 

If the present rate of refunding is continued a few months there will be 
none of the 3’s and 4’s to mature. The bonds into which they are being 
exchanged do not become redeemable until April 1, 1930, and the only other 
bonds to mature prior to that date are the $118,000,000 4 per cents redeem- 
able on February 1, 1925. The extinguishment of the debt does not seem to 
be contemplated in the financial policy of the Government. 

The refunding operations have had a very substantial effect upon National 
bank circulation. Nearly $23,000,000 of the new two per cents issued have 
gone at once to secure bank circulation, while $9,000,000 more have taken 
the place of other bonds to secure public deposits. Practically all the new 
bonds, except about $5,000,000, have thus become the security for notes or 
public deposits. Until the Government resorts to new issues of bonds, the 
extension of bank circulation must depend upon the refunding of the present 
issues. 

The course of speculation in the stock market has been variable, prices 
alternately advancing and declining. The volume of business was some- 
what larger than in September and was in excess of that of any correspond- 
ing month in a number of years excepting only last year, when stock rates 
aggregated more than $32,000,000 shares and bond sales nearly $150,000,000. 
This year the sales of stocks fell a little short of 18,000,000 shares and of 
bonds below $75,000,000. 

While there have been many disappointing turns in the market, prices 
generally have been strong and several stocks have advanced to the highest 
figures reached this year, some the highest ever touched. It is generally 
conceded that the conditicns of prosperity underlying values justify high 
prices, nevertheless there is some feeling that the advance which has occurred 
in recent years has put prices generally on a very high level. 

“Lest we forget” has been a popular refrain in the local political cam- 
paign now drawing to a close. There are men in the financial world who 
think it a wise one for campaigns in Wall Street. Going back two years or 
three years to jog the memory is hardly sufficient to accumulate that 
experience of the past which will serve as a wise mentor for the future. We 
are just entering upon the tenth year since the last great period of depres- 
sion closed. It was in August, 1896, just at a time when the defeat of free 
silver as a political issue began to manifest itself, that the stock market 
shook off the lethargy into which adverse conditions had forced it. Since 
that time there have been temporary setbacks, but no return to depression 
such as existed in the early nineties. It is only necessary to compare the 
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highest prices of last month with the lowest in August, 1896, to ascertain 
the extent of the appreciation in values which has occurred in the last nine 
years. 

The following list of stocks in which the advances have been of an extra- 
ordinary character, suggests to what a high level prices have advanced. 


1905, 


Highest, 


Highest. 
Oct., 1905. 


Y Cte. 


Atchison Missouri Pacific 
Baltimore & Ohio. Minnesota & st. Louis 
Canadian Pacific. . sealieatn j New York Central 
Central of New Jersey s 235 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 59% 
Chicago & Northwestern 5 224% Pullman 
Cleveland, Cinn., Chic. & St. L.. 194 5 Reading 
Delaware & Hudson vA 24u3 Southern, preferred 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.... 13! 9846 Tennessee Coal & [ron 
Illinois Central 1 $e Union Pacific 

B American Sugar 

General Electric 


= 
aS 
ZN Bs 


In some cases the stocks named above represent properties in which there 
have been reorganizations and a general financial rehabilament. In all it 
may be said, perhaps, the conditions have so improved that the properties 
have greatly increased in value since 1896. 

That prosperous conditions stili prevail admits of no dispute, whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to the proximity of the climax of good 
times. A striking illustration of the situation is found in the statement of 
the United States Steel Corporation for the quarter ended September 30. In 
the first place the unfilled orders reported on that date were the largest in 
its history, amounting to 5,765,377 tons, which compares with 5,597,560 tons 
on March 31 and with 3,027,436 tons on September 30, 1904. 

The net earnings for the quarter exceeded $31,000,000 as against less 


than $19,000,000 in the corresponding quarter of last year, an increase of 
seventy per cent. The earnings were $1,000,000 less than in the same three 
months of 1903, but in that year the earnings were on the down grade, while 
this year they are increasing from month to month. The following table for 
each month of the quarter in the last three years shows how remarkable has 
been the improvement. 


MONTH. 1905. 1904. 1903, 
$9,035,168 $6,344,771 $12,384,647 
10,986,901 6,202,957 10,978,174 
11,218,513 6,226,204 9 120,134 


cities sckcnesnederesh ee $31,240,582 $18,773,982 $32,422,955 


After paying the fall dividend on the preferred stock there was a sur- 
plus of $10,672,613, as against $1,312,988 in the same quarter last year. The 
company appropriated $6,500,000 of the surplus this year for construction, 
improvements, etc. 

The prosperity of the railroads of the country is strikingly shown in the 
statistics presented in the advance sheets of the introduction of ‘“Poor’s 
Manual of Railroads” for 1905. The gross earnings in 1904 were $68,780,887, 
or 3.06 per cent. larger than in 1903. Compared with 1902 there was an 
increase of $256,823,813, or almost 15 per cent. The net earnings increased 
$46,731,515 over 1903 and $99,213,750 over 1902. The amount paid for interest 
was $2,300,000 less than in 1903, but the dividends paid increased nearly 
$21,000,000. The average rate of interest paid was 3.98 per cent., the lowest 
recorded in twenty years; while the average rate of dividends paid was 3.28 
per cent., the highest in the same time. The following table gives a sum- 
mary of the earnings and interest and dividend payments yearly since 1892: 
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Divi- 
a 
aid— 
on total 
share 
capital. 


EARNINGS PER = Interest 
earnings. earnings. on bonds. rs earn- | bonded 


Gross. Net. ings. + debt. 

| Pc. | p. 
1892. . $1,169,036,840 $352,817,405 $229,909,292 $93,862,412 $6,852 3 69.82 ‘. 95 
3.. 1,207,106,026 358,648.9. 8 287,677,728 94,295,815 6,963 | 2,06 70.29 4.31 
1 "066,943,358 317,757,399 | 234,702,912 83,478,669 | 6,054 é 70.22 4.19 
1 092,395, 437 323,196,454 289,698,134 81,685,774 : 70.41 4.24 
1,125,632,025 332,766,979 243,287,730 81,528,154 70.43 4.45 
Vi: 2°866,626 | 342,792,030 284,454,578 | 83, 6rU, po 2 69.74 4.24 
1,249,558,724 889,666,474 237,133,099 94,937, 5 68.16 4.21 
1,336,096,379 423,941,689 230,178,913 9,032.25: 16 2.272 | 68.27 4.24 
1.501,695,378 | 483,247,526 244,447,806 é 5é 82 | 2,518 68.93 4.24 
1,612,448,826 | 520,294,727 254,818,380 156,887,28: : (66 67.7% 4.21 
1.720. 814,900 | 560,026,277 263,237,451 178,200,752 6 | 2,880 | 67.45 4.09 
.. 1,908,857,826 | 592,508,512 278,101,828 190, 674,415 9, i 68.96 4.13 
1904,. 1.977,638,713 639,240,027 275, "80.200 211, 522.166 9,2 2,988 67.68 3.98 


— 


. C. 
93 


WIWH Re Re Ree 


Tue Money Market.—Early in the month the local money market was 
subject to the same influences which advanced rates in September. Cal! 
money touched 8 per cent. on October 4. Later the market took on an easier 
tone. At the close of the month call money ruled at 4 to 5% per cent., aver- 
aging about 51%, per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 4 per cent. 
as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 
4% @ 5 per cent. for sixty to ninety days, and 444 @ 4% per cent. for four 
to six months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 
4%, @ 5% per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 4%, @ 
5% per cent. for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 51% @ 6 per 
cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates in New York City. 


| Junel. July 1. e ug. 1.| Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1 


Per cent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Percent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 24-4 3 -6 1: 2 2 3 5 —7 4 —ikb% 

Call loans, banks and trust compa-| 

nies 2144— 2—-— 2 4 4j— }4 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 

day 234-8 =| 2% 3 344— 6 | 44— 6 | 434-5 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 

EE EE 38 3841/3 —\4 : 4 | 34-4 444-—- 4K%4— % 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | 

SS ern 3144— \% | 34-4 38 4 | 4% 44%— % 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 60 to 90 duys............ 334—4 3844-4 ly 44-5 434—5%4 
Commercial paper prime single 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 334—4 334 —414 § l6— 34 | 4%—b 434—514 
Commercial paper, good single | 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............- 44-5 =| 4%-5 4-5 5 - 514-6 54-6 





| 


New York City Banxs.—The net changes for the month shown in the 
statements of the clearing-house banks include a decrease of $30,000,000 in 
loans, a decrease of $38,000,000 in deposits, a decrease of $5,000,000 in cash 
reserves and an increase of $5,000,000 in surplus reserve. For the first time 
during the year the loan exceeded the deposits on October 7 and again in each 
of the two following weeks, but on October 28 the deposits were $272,900 


New York City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE oF EACH WEEK 


Legal | ‘ | Reserve | Cireula- 


Loans. Specie. tenders. Deposits. 


eserve | tion, | Clearings. 


Sept.30.. “$1, 071.639,300 $201 506,100 $76,0 050.300 $1,080,465, eo 7,440, 025 |$54,U66,100 |$1,6(3.904,700 
Oct. 7...) 1 059,740,900 195,038, 400; 74, 63.200 | 1,059, 261,700 | 4.286.175 | 54,142,400 | 2.049. 1F84(0 
14...) 1,030,284,310 191,952,100 74.798, 700 | 1,026,157,600 | 10,211,410) 54, 155,£00 1,747,552,400 
* 21... 1,026,690,100 193.161.3800) 75,886,700 | 1,02%,%59,400 | 12,583,150 | 54.680.400 14 71.999. 00 
“28... 1,041,819.400 196,059,2 76,894,800 | 1,042,092,300 | 12,430, 925 | 54,890,100 | 1,872,184,100 
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in excess of loans. In the first three weeks of the month loans were reduced 
nearly $45,000,000, but were increased $15,000,000 in the last week. Deposits 
declined $56,000,000 in the three weeks but increased $18,000,000 in the last 
week. Deposits are $162,000,000 less than they were a year ago while loans 
show an increase of less than $500,000. The surplus reserve increased from 
$7,000,000 to $12,000,000 in October. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1903, 1904. 1905. 


MONTH. s 
| 
| 
| 


Surplus 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Reserve. 


ite. | Surplus 
Deposits, | Fk emg Deposits. 
| 


Deposits. 


January $873,115,000 | $10,193,850 $866,178,900 9,541,850 ($1,104,049,100 | $13,683,425 

" -+»| 931,778,900 27,880,775 — 1,023,943,800 | 129,050 | 1,189 828,600 | 26,979,550 
956, 206, 400 | 5,951.900 | 1,027.920,400 | é 50, 200 | 1,179.824,9U0 | 14.646,975 
894,260,000 6,280,900 — 1,069,369,400 27,755.05 1, 138,661,300 | 8,664,572 
905,760,200 11,181,850  1,114,367.800 3 1,146,528. 600 | 16,665, 
913,081,800 9,645,150 1,098,953. 29,6 5 | 1,186,477,700 | 6,050, 
403,719 800 12,923,850 1,152,988,806 36, 1,166,038, 900 | 65 
908,864,500 24,060,075 — 1,204,965,600 7 11190, 744,900 | 

September....  920,123.900 20,677,925 1 207,302,800 | 37! j 1,166,587. 200 | 

October 897.214.4009 | 13,937,500 1.3 77108 19, 913 425 | 1080,465,100 | 

November.... 885, 616. 600 10.341, 150 1.204.434.200 | 16,793,650 | 12042°092/300 

December ,. 841,552,000 6,125,200 1,127,878, 100 | 8,539,075 


Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
3,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MeMBER BANKS—NEW YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


; 

| ‘. > sit . eG 

| | Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in owe 
Loans and Deposits. | Specie. | derand \With Clear-other N.Y.) Surplus 

| Investments. bank notes. 0-House | panks, || Reserve. 

| agents. 


Sept. 30....| $129,207,000 3$141,459,900 | $5,833,700 | $6,685,300! $13,468,100 36.402.300 | * 82,821.17: 
Oct. 7....)  181,522,3.0 144,430,100; 5,903,500} 6,685,300! 14,897,400! 6,301,700 | * 2,819.62: 
63 seee| 133,144,900 143,422,500 6,009,300} 7,069,900} 12,560,010) 5.464.200) *4, 182,222 
4 vessel 132,621:700 140.693.1000 5,840,800} 7,045,100, 10,900,500) 5,096,000 | * 6,290, 
ies 132,148,500 141,028,400 5,833,700} 7,171,600; 11,988,800, 5,357,800} *4,905,71 0 
| 





* Deficit. 


Boston BANKS. 


Legal 


Tenders Circulation.| Clearings. 


DATES. Loans. Deposits. Specie. 


Sept. ¢ $189,338,000 216,649,000 
190,058,000 223,168,000 


$17, 322,000 $5,672,000 $ $134,516,500 
17, 
189,237,000 219,901,000 1 
17 
1 


206,000 5,311,000 171,280,900 
7,512,000 5,461,000 2, 158,707, 100 
7,642,000 5,738,000 r 163,021,400 
7,341,000 5,751,000 


186,466,000 218,542,000 
187,075,000 215,604,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Lawful Money 


Reserve Circulation, Clearinys. 


Loans. | Deposits. 
$223, 813,000 | $258,929,000 | $60,699,000 $12,866,000 $141,483,400 
223,292,000 | 254 965,000 57,603,000 12,940,000 166,346,700 
219,989,000 | 251.582,000 56,041,000 12,929,000 135,924,000 
215,098,000 | 247,970,000 58,170,000 13,044,000 140,154,100 
213,982,000 | 247,764,000 59,012,000 13,134,000 144,617,700 


FOREIGN Excuance.—The sterling exchange market was controlled by the 
large amount of finance bills maturing during the month. Rates advanced 
rapidly until the close of the month and as similar conditions will be oper- 
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ative during the first half of November, no immediate decline in rates is 
looked for. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


_BAnKsns’ STERLING. Prime Documentary 


WEEK ENDED. 7 4 commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. transfers. Long. 60 days. 


1. 8240 @ 4.8250 
4.8215 W 4.8225 

4.8225 G 4.8235 
4.8200 @ 4.8300 
4.8340 @ 4.8360 


ForEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF EAcH MONTH. 


July 1. | Aug. 1. Sept. 1. Oct. 1 


Sterling Bankers—60 NE ais 4.85144— 36 | 4.845¢— 
| 4.86%—87 | | 4.8636— 
ed = y 4.8744— 36 | 4.865¢— 
» Commercial long 4,847%4-—85 | 4.8446— 
- Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4.8444— 5144 | 4.84 — 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5.1554— | 5.1644— 
- Bankers’ 60 days 5.1544— 5.1834- 
” Bankers’ sight 5.164— 5.16%— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... | 5.16%4— 5.1674— 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ | 4g — 34| 94}3— 
wea Bankers’ sight.. -| 9R— | 956 
Belgium— Bankers’ sight. ‘ | 5. +t a 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.. | 404%— 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 2643— | 26.44— 26. 82) 26.78—.80 
Italian lire—sight 5.15 54 | 5.1554— 5, ~ 4% 5.17%- 





NATIONAL BANK CircuLATION.—Another extraordinary increase in National 
bank circulation occurred in October, the amount outstanding having in- 
creased $8.056,000. The amount of bonds deposited to secure circulation 
increased from $484,810,890 to $494,017,790, or more than $9,000,000. The 
2 per cent. bonds deposited increased nearly $23,000,000, while there was a 
reduction of $11,000,000 in the 4 per cent. bonds of 1907 and of $2,000,000 in 
the 3 per cent. bonds of 1898. The National banks also increased the amount 
of 2 per cent. bonds deposited to secure public deposits of $9,000,000, making 
the increase in this class of bonds now in the hands of the banks $32,000,000. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


ane 31,1905. | Aug. 31,1905. Sept. 30,1905, Uct. 31, 1904, 


Total amount outstanding $593 971,395 $: 512,220, 367 | $516,325,240  $524.408,249 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 471.615.771 478,786,165 481.688,526 489,937,806 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 32,355,624 33.434,202 34,663,714 34,470,443 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 14,197,100 14,931,850 15,494,350 4,094,350 
Four per cents. Of 1805..........csecceee 4,394,000 4,124,000 4,374,000 4.465.000 
Three per cents, of 1898..... 4,257,440 4,465,940 4,580,440 2,375,540 
Two per cents. of 1900 454, 089,750 458,676,300 460,362,100 483,182,900 


Total $476,938,290 | $482.198,090 $484,810,890 $494,017,790 


T rhe National banks have also on deposit the Stet bonds to secure public deposits : 
4 per cents. of 1907, $2,349,500; 4 per cents. of 1895, $5,333,700: 3 per cents. of 1898, $3,760,000 ; 
2 per cents. of 1939, yee 243,600; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1,332,000: Hawaiian Islands 
Soran: oe Philippine loan, $6,040,000; railroad and other bonds, $1,838,500; a total of 
) 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The expenditures of the 
Government in October exceeded the receipts by $5,217,000, making the 
deficit since July 1, $14,791,000. Last year there was a deficit of $4,000,000 
in October and of $21,800,000 in the four months ending October 31. Customs 
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receipts are much larger than in 1904, the gain in October being more than 
$2,000,000 and in the four months, $12,000,000. Expenditures show only a 
small increase compared with last year. 


UNITED STaTeEs TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 
October, Since Octoher, Since 
Source. 1905. July 1, 1905. Source. . 1905. July 1, 19085. 
oR ee 325.621.5631 $100.637.109 © ivil and mié.......2.. $13,749,604 : 
ustoms., 21,551 100,637, on 10:040,040 
Internal revenue 173,779 83,616,572 : 9.687.135 
Miscellaneous 2,697,381 13,253,735 ee ns Sissies Kiwniiabanacen 1,053,127 
a : PO ccavccccsccces 10, yy ! 
Public works......... 5,56 4 046, 692 


Total. ...... 60... $50,492,691 $197,507,417 Interest - ‘ 10,181] ,996 





Excess receipts....... *5,217,346 = *14,791,587 Total $212,299,004 


* Excess expenditures. 


Unitep States Pustic Desr.—The principal feature of the public debt 
statement for November is the increase of $37,000,000 in the amount of 2 per 
cent. bonds outstanding, caused by the refunding of $29,000,000 of the 4 per 
cents. of 1907 and $8,000,000 of the 3 per cents of 1908. Nearly two-thirds 
of the entire interest-bearing debt now consisis of the 2 per cent. issue of 
1900. There was an increase of more than $4,000,000 in gold certificates and 
of $1,000,000 in silver certificates. The deficit in revenues in October is 
reflected in a decrease of $5,000,000 in the cash balance. The net debt, less 
cash in.the Treasury, increased $6,000,006 and was more than $1,002,000,000 
at the end of the month. 


Unirep States Pusiic Dewr. 
Jan. 1,1905. Sept.1,1905.| Oct. 1, 1905. Nov. 1, 1905, 


Interest-bearing debt: 
Loan of March 14, oe, 8 2 per cent $542,909,950  $542,909,950 $580,429,000 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 56,593, 63 156,596,400 156,596,400 127,424.200 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 3,6 27,020 27,070 26,780 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent } 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent j 77,135,360 77,135, 360 68,789,060 


Total interest-bearing debt $895,157.470 $895,158,700 $895.158,680  $895,158,940 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,447,260 256,53! 1,256,405 1,231,075 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 346,734,298 346, 734,28 346,734, = 
rat 3° 59 70.230 


National bank note redemption acct.. 31,933,951 33,105,296 33,385,208 34,470,390 
6,866,709 


Fractional currency 6,868,465 6,867,109 


Total non-interest bearing debt $385,537.279 | $36,706,704 $386,986,616 $388,071,398 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 1,282: 142, 010 1,283,121,939  1,283,401,701 1,284.461,413 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 
ie Cs ciksccccccessdaceswcows 524,684,969 522,202,969 520,047,969 524.455, 969 
Silver “ 477,102,000 471,735,000 475,017,000 : 
11,019,060 8,984,000 8,795,000 


$1,002,921,969 $1,003,8F9,969 $1,009,384,968 
Aggregate debt 2,294,947 97¢ 2286, 04: 3,908  2,287,261,670 2.293,846,382 
Cash in the Treasury: 

ONIN o.sk ed ccsnnvnessnvnnce 1,402,124,509 | 1,375,240,443 = 1,385,.672,058 1,388, 792,585 
Demand liabilities 1,105,531,820 | 1,097,643,C099 1,098,848,365  1,106,977.247 
$296,592,689 | $277,597,344 $286,822,693 $21,815,268 
150,000,000 150,000,900 150,000,000 150,000,000 
146,592,689 127, 597,344 136,823,693 131,815,288 
$296,592.689 | $277,597,344 $286, 823,693 $281,815, Ke 

985,549,321 1, 005, pt 5u5 996,578,008  1,002,646,12! 


UNITED STates ForeiIgN Trape.—Both exports and imports in September 
exceeded $100,000,000, a record never before equalled in that month. Exports 
aggregated $136,000,000, an increase of nearly $2,000,000 over those of Sep- 
tember, 1904. Imports were $102,000,000, an increase of $18,000,000. The 
net balance of exports fer the month is nearly $34,000,000 as compared with 
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$50,000,000 in the previous year. The magnitude of the export movement is 
indicated in the total of more than $1,102,000,000 for the nine months of the 
year. That is an increase of $117,000,000 over the same period in 1904 and 
is larger than in either 1900 or 1901 when the total was exceptionally large. 
The imports have made the extraordinary record of $872,000,000 or $121,000. 
000 more than in 1904. The net exports were $230,000,000, which is about 
the same as in each of the previous three years. 


EXPorRTs AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MONTH OF MERCHANDISE. 


SEPTEMBER. —.| Gold Balance. | Silver Balance 


Exports. Imports. Balance. 


$115,901,722 | $59,568,600 | Exp., $56,333,122 Tmp., $7,045,981 | Exp., $1 551,773 
106.989.926 |” 66,826,813 40,163,113 11,742,069 2.639.451 
121,236,384 | 87,736;346 33,500,038‘ 4.451.101 
110,364,840 | 81,816,642 28,548,198 ** 4,186,782 

oe 134,265,424 | 84.124.975 50,140,449 ** 1.496.587 

"ere 136,005,822 102,138,031 33,867,791 ** 4,086,781 


NINE MONTHS. 


1,031.964,228 | 624,467,433 |Exp., 407,496,805 Exp. 12,615.871 
1,046.319,267  646,477.569| ** 399,841,698) “ 2,719,473 
943,165 484 702,149,143 241,015,811, ** 6,089,827 
989,276,471 758,798,236 230,478,235; ** 9,896,179 
985.468:881 | 731.394.3309 234,074,542 ** —«:14,345.238 
1,102,575,8381 872°548.988 230,026,843 ** 12,382,326 








MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—There was an increase of 
nearly $29,000,000 in the amount of money in circulation last month. The 
increase was in every kind of money excepting gold coin and Treasury notes 
of 1890. The largest increases were $8,000,000 in gold certificates and $12, 
000,000 in National bank notes. 


MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Jan. 1, 1905. | Sept 1,1905. | Oct. 1, 1905. | Nov. 1, 1905. 
is 

Gold coin $649,548,528 | $653,003,548  $652.330,135 | $651,644,99s 
Silver dollars.... me 80,039,395 75,581, 915 79, pny 901 | 22,31 
Subsidiary silver a 102,891,327 162,820,021 f 4 
Gold certiticates...... seee| 466,739.689 491, "335.2 239 
Silver certificates..........ssscsess eeee| 468,017,227 464,339,041 469, 973, 307 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 10,940,054 8,920,253 8,764,858 
United States motes,.........cceccscsccece 342,287,627 333,539,111 336,338,926 480 
National bank notes...............seeee0. 449,157,278 492,119,926 500,250,319 512,213,204 


ai ndiet nial mae aaseraacennanse $2,569,621,125 |$2,621,659,054 $2,624,230.391 $2,653.131,575 
Population of United States............. 8: 562. 83,493,000 | 83,609,000 83,726,010 
Circulation per capita $31.1 $31.40 $31.39 $31.69 


SupPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED States.—The addition to the stock 0! 
money in the country in October was nearly $26,000,000, of which more than 
$17,000,000 was gold and the remainder, except a small increase in fractiona!| 
silver, National bank notes. 


SuPPLY OF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Jan. 1, 1905. | Sept.1,1905.| Oct. 1, 1905. | Nov. 1, 1905. 


Gold coin and bullion ................000. $1,345,952,535 $1,379,804.314 $1,387,257,928 $1,404,686,516 
iad dadngi subandeetannmnase 567,795,889 568,204,217 568,228,865 568,228,865 
Silver bullion | 1,708,079 ee oe 
Subsidiary silver.. eo| 112,171,494 114,484,171 115,246,222 ; 
United States note ..| 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 346, 681. O16 
National bank notes.. 464,794,156 512,220,367 516. 352,240 524,408,249 


Mn Gi eetansivtssciesencecckensersarectee 2,839,103, 169 $2,921,394,085 52968, 933, 766,: 271 $2,959,558,851 





ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of October, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1905, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1904: 


YEAR 1904. ‘Hicuest AND LOWEST IN 1995.) OCTOBER, 1905. 

a High. Low. Highest. } Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 894 6 933¢ Mar. 9) %754—May 22! 90% 87% 884 
’ preferred i 1055g—Sept. 1) 99 —Jan. 25) 105% 10314 104 


Baltimore & Ohio 544 72% WT —Aug. 1004¢—Jan. 75 11456 110% 112% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref.. ae ie 5g 100 —Aug. 9534—Jan. 12 9844 97 97% 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 70% ¢ 7834—Oct. + 56%—May 2 7334 «= 705g 74% 


Canadian Pacific...........+++ 35 9% 17i4%—Sept. 13034—Jan. 25/176 1685, 
Canada Southern........... eee 2 5 744%—Aug. 6744—Jan. 71 6x8g 
Central of New Jersey........ 34 15444 235 —Oct. 26|190 —May 23) 235 210 

Ches. & Ohio 51 t $0144—Mar. 2 454—May 593g ©5434 


Chicago & Alton 7 5 4444—Mar. 15| 31 —May 22]| 2634 

” preferred.. sant 544 7 8334 -—Apr. 7744—June 26) 795, 
Chicago, Great W estern. 2644 123 2544—Mar. 16) 174%—May 22 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. g 138744 | :18744—Apr. 168'4g4— Muay 

” preferred a% 1i 19244—Apr. 18246—Jun. 
Chicago & Northwestern...... 21444 16144 249 —Jan. 19V1g,—J une 

” preferred oo| 200 2654%—Feb. 234 —Jan. 
Chicago Termina) Transfer... . 3 20 —June 28 734 (Jan. 

. preferred 4 %|, 42h6—July £ l744—Jan. 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. cunnaenn 33 i lll —Mar. ° 90 —Jan. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co. 588g 254% 59 —Mar. 38 —May 
Colorado Southern.. - 243 3% 30% Apr. 26 wea Jan. 

” [st preferred. ; -| 6 4 644o—Feb. 52 —May 

2d preferred 7% 4434—Aug. 29| 3246—May 2 

Consolidated Gas Co 23 5 214 —Mar. 1+034—Sept. 2% 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 190% 14$ 24034—Oct. 26) 17844—May 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 35934 25044 498%4—Oct. 16/335 —Jan. 27 
Denver & Rio Grande 35 3744—Sept. 16) 27144—June 

° preferred oe ¢ 5446 91 —Mar. 15! &34—May 
Dotrots Southern tr. ctfs...... i 1234—Sept. 8 —June 2 

preferred tr. ctfs..... 384 234 43 —Sept. 39 —July 22 

Duluth So. 8. & Atl., pref 94 37 —Jun. % 21 —May 22 

5234—Aug. 29) 3744—May 22 

a 5 8544—Aug. 15| 74%—May 2 

« 2d pref f 3 788g—Aug. % 554o—Jan. 
Evansville & Te Baa : f 75 —Aug. 63 —July 
Express Adams 2: 22 250 —Feb. 236 —Jan. 

" American 2 246 —Feb. 27 | 2u9144—Jan. 

” United States: 26 134 —Feb. 120 -—Jan. 

” Wells, Fargo 2 2 260 —Feb. 21 | 2385 —Jan. 
Hocking Valley ¢ 99 —Mar. 865g—Jan. 

” preferred 5 77 9674—Mar. 13) 90 —Jan. 
[Minois Central.......cccce.s wow tae 2534 | 183 —Sept. 28 | 15234—Jan. 
Iowa Central 3% 14 | 382 —KFeb. 3/| 24 —May ¢ 

” preferred 5934 32 | 59%—Oct. 21; 50 —May 
Kansas City Southern... a i4| 34 —Feb. 224—May 22 

& preferred 5634 ¢ 70 —Feb. 52. —Jan. 
Kans. City Ft.S. & Mem. pref.., 83% 644% 87 —Oct. 2 8154—June 
Louisville & Nashville Re 1573g—Sept. 23 | 1844%4—Jan. 2: 
Manhattan consol 99°46 13934 175 —Feb. 161 —May 
Metropolitan securities....... 724, | 91 —Mar. 73 —Jan. 
Metropolitan Street 308 34133 —Aug. 28| 114 —May 
Mexican Central 35g 8 26 —Mar. 184—May 2 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 3 8434 Oct. 5644—Jan. 

. preferred M6 8 106 —Oct. 8 —Jan. 
Minn., S. P. & 8.8. Marie 95 5D —Sept. 2 89% Jan. 

, preferred f 3 70 —Sept. 19 | 148 —Jan. 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex 363 5 5 —Aug. ¢ 24 —May 

. preferred. \ 2Y, 73 —Aug. 25!) 5644—May : 
Missouri Pacific... . i % 8&7 110%—Mar. 13, 9444—May 
Natl. of Mexico, pref F 4 45 —Jan. 3314—May 

» 2d preferred., 254% 15% 24%—Jan. 1734—June 
N. Y. Cent. & Hndson River... 145 16734—Mar. 

N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis..... 47 25 5644—Sept. % 

* 2d preferred......... ; 8634—Oct. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Coniinued. 





YEAR 1904., HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1905.| OCTOBER, 1905, 





High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing, 
N. Y., Ontario & Western..... 193g 64 —Mar. 30) 403%%—Jan. 5| 5636 52% 543 
Norfolk & Western. . 3U: 5344 48844—Mar. ll 76 —May 883g 84 87, 

* _ preferred. - | 98 96 —Aug. 11) 914%—Feb. 24| 9314 92 i 
North American Co 8 107 —Apr. 17| 9% —Oct. 99 96 


Pacific Mail 5034—Oct. 25, 33 —May 22) 4434 
Pennsylvania R. R 148 —Aug. 24 | 13144—May 22| 14 14254 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 2% 9235 1154—Apr. 3 97'4—May 15} 10534 1025, 
Pullman Palace Car Co 2 258 —Aug. 14 | 230 —May 31, 25744 249 


Reading ps4 129% —Oct.31 79 —Jan. 11934 
. lst prefered 92 97 —Sept. 30 90 —May 22) 95% 91% 

. 2d preferred 4 514 1004%—Sept. 29 84 —Jan.. 9734 

Rock Island ; 37%—Jan. 18 2434—May é 283 
-" preferred y 85 —Jan. 714—May 


St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... , 734—Mar. 6 61 —May 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... | 29 274e—Jan. 2 20 —May 
. preferred i ‘ 6654,—Apr. 55144—May 
Southern Pacific Co........... 583 % %234—Feb. ¢ 5734—May 
Southern Railway : 38 —Sept. 22 28 —May 
’ preferred 9716 lg 1024%4—Sept. 2 95 —May 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... % § 10644—A pr. 68 —Jan. 
Texas & Pacific 2 41 —Mar. 2934—Apr. 2 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. | é 2 4334—Apr. 34144—May 

' preferred 57144 3 65 —Apr. 12, 5134—Jan. 


1383g¢—Aug. 24 113 —Jan. 
1015g—Feb. 21) 9534—Oct. 


Wabash R. R 25 5 24144—Sept. 18) 174—May 

7 »referred | 48 —Feb. 23| 37 —May 
Western Union 9416 %%—June 18 92 —Jan. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 28 gs 1934—Mar. 13 5 —May 

” second preferred....| ¢ 2844—Mar. 13 —May 
Wisconsin Central f 3344—Aug. 21 | 2 —Apr. 2 

. preferred 934 644—Uct. 17) 45 —Jan. 


“INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper........ | 823 8934—Apr. 70 —Jan. 
American Car & Foundry.... | 35 i 43594—Apr. 31 —May 
. pref | 943 5 10444—Apr. 6) 914—Jan. 
American Co. Oil Co.......... | 2 38 —Apr. 2734—July 
American Ice sy 5 744—Feb. 4%—Apr. 
American Locomotive | 363g 16 713g—Oct. 2 33. —Jan. 
” preferred............ | 1 vi 12234—Apr. 10334—Jan. 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. | 13934—Oct. 7934—Jan. 
» preferred | 115 34 128 —Aug. 23) 1114—Jan. 
Am. Steel & Foundries........| 1 183g—Mar. 6%—July 
. OS EET | 5 6744—Apr. 3544—June 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... | 153 224 | 14934,—Mar. 2 1389 —May 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... | 120% 6 130 —Apr. 10044—May 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. | 131 13344—Feb. 131 —Jan. 
Cee PU ccnsedccccccccs | 2644 $34) 2234—Feb. 834—June 
" preferred | 14 79 —Jan. 40 —Aug. 


Distillers securities ‘ 4744—Apr. 34%%4—Jan. 
General Electric Co........... | 194% I 192 —Mar. 16 169 —May 


International Paper Co 2554 2544—Mar. 11/ 184%—June 

. preferred | 79% £254—Oct. 24; 76 - Feb. 
National Biscuit.............. | 58 ‘ 6636—Apr. 3) 52 —Aug. 
National Lead Co.............. 314 J 5244—Oct. 31! 244%—Jan. 


Pressed Steel Car Co | 4444 24144 5354—Oct. 23) 34 —May 
’ preferred ¢ 101%4—Oct. 25, 87 —Feb. 
Republic Tron & Steel Co 274%—Oct. 23) 15 —Jan. 
’ preferred 7346 983g—Oct. 28| 67 —Jan. 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co........ 2 i 39 —Sept. 30  24144—Mar. 
. preferred ¢ 7434 109%—Apr. 1° 9% —Jan. 


U.S. Leather Co 5 16 —Oct. 14; 10%—May 
’ preferred 106% 755¢ 115%- Oct. 1 | 100%—Jan. 

U.S. h8ix—Sept. 18 | ; 
’ preferred 00 1184%4—Apr. 7 ‘ 
U.S. Steel. : 88g 3946—Oct. 23; 24%—May 
’ f -. | 9656 105%—Oct. 4! 9034—May 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
a ie Int?st LAST SALE. 0c TOBER SALES. 

NAME. Pi ee Amount. | paid. — — 

, | Pri ice. Date. High. Low. _Totat. 








Ann Arbor Ist @ 4’s.........00- ++ 1995 7,000,000 Q J 987% Oct. 31,°05 99 98 22,000 
Atch,, Top. & 8. F. ee wre 
(Ateh Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 [148,155,000 4 & O/| 102% Oct. 31, *05 103% 102% 576.000 
registered A& O| 101% Oct. 27,05  1029g 101% 9,000 
adjustment, g. 4’s.....1995 25,616,000 NOV 99 Oct. 24° 705 «699% «OY 73,500 
registered ‘ NOV | 95 Sept.11,"05| .... .... 

eS REE Ser 5! 26,112,006 M&N| 9634 Oct. 31705 98 9634 134,000 
fifty-yearconv. g .1955 | | 32,420,000 J & D 104 Oct, 31,705 10574 10344 | 380,000 
registered J & jose couse 

serial debenure 4’s—- 

series 5 2,500,000 F 99 Aug.15,"04 
registered 
series E } 2,500,000 
registered : 
series F. 

registere 

series G 

registered 

series H 

registered 

series I........ eencenes ¢ 
registered......... einen 


¢ 
9% Nov. 3,04 
Junel7,’05 


99% Jan. 10,°05 


vr a 


deh dt pene ethan dabei 


hy 





| 





= 


registered. 
Oe ee 91é 
registered | 
oes § 2,500,000 
registered.. j 
East.Okla.div. sty. 48.1928 

” registered 
Chic. & St. L. Ist 6’s...1915 


Oct. 26,°U4 


= 


92% Nov. 10,°02 


sss 


s | idiig July 


ed 
a 


mr 
oa 
Ti 


x 
nD 


Sze reese zzrezaeezerzseszszret=seszrzreesn 


( 

Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.1stg.4’s.1952 |} ,. I 
registered lf 43,141,000 

Charleston& Savannah Ist g.7’s.1936 | 1,500,000 | 2 

| Savanh Florida & W’n Ist g.6’s.1934 4,056,060 

* SS ee . 1984 | 2,444,000 

4 Alabama Midland Ist gtd g. 578.1928 | 2,800,000 | 

| Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd.g.4’s.1938 | 3,000,000 

“ L’ville & Nash. col.” g.4’s 1952 | | 35,000,000 | 

” registered ail 

(Si. SpsOc.& G.RR.&ldg.gtdg.4s. | 1,067,000 |. 


1015g Oct. 30,705 102 101144 226,000 
CE Pe PE! seve eves 
10834 Dec, 13.°99 
131% Sept.19.°05 
11254 Jan. 26°04 
11444 Oct. 18,°04 
3 July 14,°04 
97 Oct. 31,05 


9734 Oct. 


95% Oct. 31,’05 

96 Nov. 7,’04 scan eenm 

103% Oct. 30,05 10346 4! 318,500 
102% Oct. 12,°05 | 10234 102%, = 30,000 
93 Oct. 3,°05 93 le 5 


Z>psee 


= 


ww 
4 
AZAZuAZ~ocunm 


7 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3s... | wo 9 

A reyistered 72,798,000 ! 
‘ ££ ™ 

| A 4s. registere } 70,963,000 § | 

| Pitt Jun. & M. div. Ist = digs. 1925 11.293,.000 

4 


BB Re RRR RR RB BB oe oe 


Zooun 


Oar oe 
= 
© 


registered 

Pitt % E. & West Va. System 
refunding g4s 1941 
| « Southw’n div. Ist g.344s.1925 | | 

* registered | 

Monongahela River Ist g. g.,5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 46's, 190g 
| Ptshe Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 
| Pittsburg & Western, Ist g.4’s...1917 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 
{ Glewencid’ & Wn. 1st g. gtd 4's. 1998 
Clearfield & Mah, Ist g. g. 5’s. ...1943 | 
| Rochester & Pittsburg. Ist 6's. .1921 
( * cons. Ist 6’s, 1922 | 


| 100% Oct. 31,°05 101 | 334,000 
9314 Oct. 30,°05 9334 92%) 164,500 
92% June2 23°05 peee eeee 

108% July 13,°05 

109 Apr. 25.05 

119% Mar. 7,°04 

100 §=June23,°05 


July 18,°05 


z 
_?? 
ws 


“pea 





June 6,°02 
Aug. 9,705 
Oct. 11,705 | 


Crauconm wonr 


oa o> eS 
Ce RRR ewe we ee 


we 


Sept.19,°05 





“Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s..1951 | 
registered 


16 


ae 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Principal 
Due 


NAME, 





Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 
. 2d mortg. 5’s,..... 1913 
. registered 
Centra! Branch U. Pac. 1st g. ds.1948 
Central k’y of Georgia, Ist 2. 5’s.1945 
. registered $1,000 & $5, 000 
con. g. 5’s 1945 
con. g. 5’s, reg. $1, oe 
Ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 
” Stamped 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s.. 
” stamped 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 
” stamped 
Chat. div. pur. my. 1 * | 
Macon & Nor. Div | 
ei idaienasnaneancee 1946 | 
" Mid. Ga. & At). div. g 58.1947 
” Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1946 | 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga.c.g. ss 1987 | 
_— of a Jersey, gen. | 


’ registered 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s.. 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s... 
* con,extended gtd. 444’s.1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 


1920 | 
1912 





Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 | 
pr eS ee 1939 
registered 
Gen. m. g. 444’s 
registered | 
Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 
(R. & A.d.) Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 | 
eS , eee 1989 | 
Warm §. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 | 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s 


Chic. & Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s 
reyistered j 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 | 
' registered Metieiciealbesbtianieens | 
pom, Burl. & Quincy: 


‘ Denver div. 4’s 

Illinois div. 34s. 
registered 

Illinois div. 4s.......... 
registered } 
— div.) sink. f’d 5’s, no 


is extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registered | 


4’s joint bonds.......... 1921 
” registered 

5’s, debentures.......... 1913 | 

(Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s......... 1911 | 


Chicago & E. Ill. Ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 | 
f . Ee | 
. Ist con. 6’s, gold...... 1934 | 

. gen. con. Ist 5’s 
" See 
Chicago & ind. Coal Ist 5’s +++ 1986 | 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
* ee yg g. 6's 19 


7 | 
ref. g 1947 | 
Louisv. N. xb. & Chic. 1st 6’s..1910 | 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Chic. Mil. & St. Paul term. g 5’s.1914 | 
' gen. g. 4’s, series A.. - 1989 | 

’ registered 


|| 39,574,000 


|} 50,835,000 
| § 10,306,000 | 


‘ 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 | 
215,228,000 


[416,520,000 § 


Amount. | 


14,000,000 |5 & 3 
. - | jM&s 
¢ 6,000,000 ears 
2,500,000 | J & D 


7,000,000 | & 4 


|F&A 
16,700,600 


|M&N 
IM &N 
2,708,000 | oct 1 


1.292,000 }ocT 1) 


3,773,000 | ocT 1 
3,227 “000 }ocrl 
2,8 343,000 | oct 1 
1,757,000 ocr 1 
2,057,000 | 3 & D 

840,000 

413.000 
1,000,000 


4,880,000 


JT&dI 
JT&dI 
M&N 
JT&dI 


Qa 
J&d 


45,091,000 } 


4,987,000 | 
1,062,000 


Oo 
Zz 


500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


+ 25,858,000 
] 


RE“SCSCR ER EPP £ 


% & B Bp & Be fe > B oe Bh Re Be PP he RB Ree Ree ee eee ewe we 


r 22,000,000 


4,583,000 | 


- 25,071,000 
2,385,000 


9,000.00C 
8,000,000 


TT LITT ee ares 


2,989,000 | 
2,653,000 


weep oe 


4,626,000 | 


4,700,000 
4,742,000 
3,000,000 | 


Sy 
@ & & 
rn) 


4,748,000 
23,676,000 


& & 
i a] 


l 
f 


2 S 


| Int?st | x 
| Paid. Price. 


103% Oct. 


T&dI 


yt hy 


DR 


Sevuvenksod 


mAZZunZzZ 


wA2Zzous 


LAST SALE. 


28,705 
24°05 
19,’04 

4,°%5 


10584 Oct. 
106 Apr. 
94 Jan. 
120) Oct, 21,705 


11614 Oct. 30,705 , 
107 + Junel4,’04 | 


9554 Oct. 30, 05 | 


Date. High. 


10334 
105% 
oi? 
1165, 
9634 


“ib | 8584 


9334 July 12,°05 


104 Feb. 19.04 
11054 Sept. 5,05 
115% Aug. 3,°05 


10834 Aug. 4,705 | 


12434 Oct. 23,705 | 
13234 Oct. 27.705 | 
113° Aug.18,°05 


104% Mar. 17,705 
10244 Oct. 30,705 


10414 Oct. 10,705 | 
ha Sept.15,’05 | 
12034 Oct. 31,705 | 
116144 May 18,’05 | 
10814 Oct. 31,°05 | 


107% June27,’05 | 


8,°05 | 
21,°05 
26.705 | 
17,705 | 
23,°05 | 


31,05 


30,705 
4,°05 


113° Mar. 
103% Oct. 

July 
113% Feb. 
100 Sept. 


83% Oct. 


81% Oct. 
8014 Mar. 
10134 Oct. 19,°05 
96% Oct. 
9614 Feb. 24,705 
10534 Aug. 8,’04 


110% Jan. 5,°05 
101% Oct. 28,705 
107) = Oct. 10.°05 
1064 Junel6,’05 
100) =Apr. 10,°05 
1024 Oct. 31,°05 
101% Oct. 25,705 
107% Sept. 8°05 
114 


10632 Oct. 30,05 


31.705 | 


Aug.21,°05 | 


108% July 8,°04 | 


138% July 21,’05 
121% Oct. 3°05 
119% Mar. 2,°05 
11934 Sept. 11. 05 


135% Oct. 31,705 | 
113% Oct. 6,05 
110 Oct. 21,705 | 


1101 Oct. 
lll Oct. 
109% Junel8,’04 | 


784 


135 
1076 


10214 


10434 
121° 
| 10834 


103% 


191% 
107 


10234 
101% 
10634 
12134 
13514 


113% 
110 


27,05 | 110% 
28°05 | 111 


Low. 


10244 | 
104% | 


Ro" 
11534 
wi 


76 


13414 
13216 
102° 

10414 
11934 


107% 


101% 
107 


101% 
100% 


11316 
110 


110% 


OCTOBER SALEs. 


Total. 


52,000 
18,000 


37,000 
14,000 


51.000 


; 291.000 


20,000 


“142,000 


3,000 
17,000 


8,000 
2,000 
2.000 


2,000 
13,000 





BOND SALES. 835 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and tota) sales 
for the month, 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





ee Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
Int’st)_— 


NAME, ; ; 
paid. | Price. Date. High, Low, Total, 


Amount. 


gen. g. 34's, series B. 1989 |) 5 500,000 J| 96% Oct. 26,05) 9674 9% 2,000 
registered Bie 

Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1,360,000 
Chic. & M. R. div. zs 8, 1926 3,083,000 | 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 3,000,000 | 
1st Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 25,340,000 
Dakota & Gt. 8. 4 5’s. 1916 2,856,090 
Far. & So. g. 6’s —_. 1924 1,250,000 
1st H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 5 

Ist 5’s 

1st 7’s, lowa & D, ex. 1908 | 546, 

1st 5’s, La. C. & Dav...1919 2,500,000 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 2,840,000 
Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 7,432,000 
Ist 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 4,000,000 
Wis. & Min. div. g@. 5’s.1921 4,755, 000 
Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 2,155,000 
oy ere - 1913 5, 092: 000 


11544 Oct. 24,°05 | 11544 11514 

11834 Oct. 81,°05 | 1188g 1184 2,000 
10934 Oct. 27.°05 10934 109%4 1,000 
il6) Oct. 27,°05 116 115% 35,000 
112 Mar. 7,°05 << wee 

137% July 18,98 sari aiala 

11334 Oct. 13°05 11334 11344 

he ES) ree 

185 Apr. 26,°05 

11534 May 8,’05 

10698 Apr. 3,05 on 

109% Oct. 30.705 109% 
| 10844 July 11°05)... Sia 

116% June 9,°05|} .... .... 
} 110 Oct, 10,05 | 110 1,000 
116% Oct. 11,’05 | 116144 115! 12,000 


SOoacaaacacuwucun 





re 
an Sat Sas ag an as as as ap ay as ee ey es Oy 
& & > Be ke BP Re Re Re ke Be ke BP Be Be Be BP we 


Northwestern con. 7’s. § 12,832,000 
extension 4’s 26) we 
registered 18,632,000 
gen. g. 3/4’s 20,538,000 


hic. & 
’ 
’ 
. 
. registered 
’ 
’ 
” 
” 
. 
” 
7 
’ 
” 


12734 Oct. 17,°05 | 12734 12 13,000 
10534 July 18,°05|) .... 
1025g May 11, ..  ——— 
10L Oct. 25,°05 | 101% 
103. Nov. 19, “98 cade 

i118) Junels,’05 

117 “Feb. 15,°65 
110) ~Oct. 13,°05 
lll = July 25,°05 
10534 Oct. 708 
104 Mar. 3,°04 
11154 Oct. 31,°05 
10834 Jan, 12,°04 
U8 Oct. 5,05 
115% aoe. * 05 
127 Apr. 8,’84 
105% May 23; 04 
195 May 29,°05 
11044 Mar.28.°05| 11". 
12934 Oct. 31,°05 | 12934 
11834 Get. 9.°05 | 11834 
142% Feb. 10,°02 Behe 
131% Jan. 5,705 
105% Sept.18.°05 
109 ~ Sept. 9,702 


R= 
Onppe 
— i 
Zorn 


- 


sinking fund 6's..i879-1$ Lo 
registered 5,686,000 
sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 » He 
registered 6,769,000 
GF Ginivciccccccce § Ps 
registered. . y 5,900,000 
eee 92 
——— : ee 10,000,000 
sinking f’d deben. 9 
registered wo. | ¢ 29600,000 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s. § 600,000 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s. . Mf 1,500,000 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. — 5’s..1908 1,600,000 
Winona & St. Peters 2d7 { 1,592,000 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist Ms 6’s. 1921 5,090,000 
' ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5781929 4,148,000 
’ Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 1,000,000 
1 Michigan div.1st 2.6’s.1924 1,281,000 
’ 
’ 


AAAA™s 
CoCo°o 


>r eR Zrr>p 
ZZ 


owe mek we ee RP ee ee Re ee RP Bp RP Be o BP pe Be oe Be & Be Be Be Be Be oe Be me BP 


As 


l 
c 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“vwueweroize 
[= == 


nue 


ae | See 1907 436,000 


ZrunrZZnneZzZ 


4 
= 


incomes. 500,006 


122% Oct. 24,°05 

133 May 22,05 .... .. 
105% Oct. 30,°05 534 105% 
| = Ss % | eee 
96% Oct. 31,05) 97° 961g 
9814 Aug.29,°05 ad 


registered pneeesanenenn 1§ 

et =, . 
registered 61,581,000 
refunding 4s.......... > 558,000 


32,58 


f° 
7. Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup... L +2.500,000 


reg istered . 
. ser. 


REE 


\ 9 Julyl4,04 

1, “494. cu0 91% May 26,°05 

1,494,000 

1.494.000 

1,494,000 M&N)| 9614 May 2 2605 

1,494,000 M&N| 97 Sept.26.05 

1,494,000 |» N} 938 May 24 4 

1,494,000 M&N| 964% Aug.22,05| ... 

: P : 1,494,000 3 N/ 90 Mayll,04|) .... . 

or Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4s L 69,929,000 M&N| 8234 Oct. 31,°05 | 8414 82 2,029,000 
. registered { I 7644 Sept.14.°04 xe A POR 

J ” coll. trust g.5’s.......1913 17,331,000) 8; 92 Oct. 31,°05) 941% 92 “274,000 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s. 1906 6,500,000 192% Oct. 30.°05 102% 1021 6,000 
f con. Ist & col. tst 5'8.1934 | 14 499,000 | 11844 Oct. 24,°05 11816 118% 1,000 
*  vegistered eee ee 12030 Mar.16.°03) .... 2... : 
| Ced. Rap Ta, Falls & Nor. ist 5's. i921 1,905,000 11214 Sept.26,°04 eis 
{ Minnean’s & St. Louis ist 7’e. B. 1927 150,00, 40 Aug.24.°95 
‘hoc., Okla. &Gif. en. @. 5s.. a Bato 3/108 Aug. 9°05 
. con. g R a. 000 | d i) 
Keokuk & Des M. Tat mor. 5's. . 1923 | h 4 lo Seni. 20, “08 
. small bond 1 ! 0' 102% Apr. 26, 04 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 





—_ } a Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
NAME. i Amount Int’st 


| Paid. Price. Date. High. Low.) Total. 


Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6's. 1930 | 14,745,000 1384 Oct. 26,705 13816 138% 7.000 
” con.6’s reduced to 3e’s.1930 2,000,000 | 3 93 Dec. 19,°64 ; 
} Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist . s. -1918| = 1,814,000» y 135% Apr. 24,705 
1 North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..1930 | 654,000 12054 Mar. 3,°04| .... .... 
i St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 | 6,070,000 123) Oct. 24°05 12 122% 3.000 
| 





Chic., Term. ‘Trans. R. R. g.4’s..1947| | yx qax 99 Oct. 12,°05; 98% 9854 13,000 
’ coupons off 4 | if 15,135,000 99 Oct. 26°05, % 95 189,000 


Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’! g. 6’s......1932 7 M 113% Sept.25,°05 
{ Oin,, Ham. & Day 2d g. 446’s....19387|)  ° 113, Oct. WIM) wee, 
} Cin., Day. & Ir’n Ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 50 ¢ 11734 Oct. 23,°05 | 11734 11734 
} Cin. Find. & Ft. W, Ist gtd g. 4’s. 1923 3 y iain oe 
(Cin. Ind. &Wn.l1stXref.gtdg.4’s.1953 4, “Uye-poo d 9634 July 13,°05 


Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 20,749,000 19334 Oct. 31,°05 194 103% 
” do Cairo diy. Ist g. 4’s..1939 | 5,000,000 5 1023g Oct. 24,705 | 1023g 102 : 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. diy. Ist g. 4’s.1991 4,000,000 10134 Oct. 18,°05 10134 10134 
St. Louis div. Ist col. trust g.4’s.1990 | | 9.750.000 _ 10385g Oct. 21,705 | 10354 1035 
” registered siiahieg ware Cet. BOE] wc. cove 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,035,000 | s 9934 Feb. 8.705 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 650,000 946 Aug.31,'03 | .... 
| Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g.4’s.1936 | 1 7 s99 ggg | 102% Oct. Dae 102% 
» registered ener sais Sus. t haa 
” 668,000 | n 105 Jan.2 
{ Cin. ‘S’dusky&C lev.con. Ist g.i $1928 2,571,000 a 11254 July 5,5 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s......1914 | | 3 99) 993 | ¢ 12314 Oct. 10,705 | 12314 
” sink. amok p pannwwniel veld _— U} 11976 Nov.19,’8§ ee 
. gen. consol 6’s........ 934) 1 a $l 3 135) «Oct. 
registered 3,205,000 J 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 981,500 | 
| Ohio, Ind, & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1¢ 590,000 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s 8,108,000 
( . income 4’s 4,000,000 


100 Oct. 26,705 
7356 Oct. 28,705 


112% Feb. 9,°04 
1164@ Jan, 23,°05 


7316 Oct. 31,°05| 75° 73% | “87.000 
9414 Oct. 31°05) 944% 9314} 155,000 
102 Dec. 27.°93| .... .... 


106% Oct. 17,°05 4,000 
128 Oct. 18,°05 13,000 
130) =Oct. 31,°05 6,000 
127) June23,’05 sie Takes 


S 


rs 
Pe pe 
uo 





Clev., Lorain & Wheel’g con. 1st 5’s1933 5,000,000 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | 5 986,000 ) | 

. registered ee | 
Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s. ‘ 8,946,000 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. Vs. T1929 19,103,000 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 43.1943 1,900,000 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s..1907 | 3,067,000 
{ Morris ew be i a 5,000,000 
. stc. gtd 7’s... 5/1 a 

registered .. | ¢ 11,677,000 

” Ist refund.gtd.g¢.349’s. 2006 

4N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 
" st. 5’s “192% 5, 000: ,000 
” terml. imp. 4’s. 1923 5.009, 000 | 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ist s.. 1906 1,966,000 
| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtd 2.344’s.2000 | 905,000 | 


c=) 
a 


® pp & gp RR oo op hw 


POAZrPAOoTeUAazn 


ore 


SPeseeuanee pee 


129 Oct. 19,°05 
| 11244 May 9°05 
105 Oct. 23,705 
106% Sept. 6,°05 
1/102 Feb. 2. "03 


Delaware ri at Penn, one. . | 
* st Penn. Div. c. 7’s...1§ ~ §| 134 May 2,°04 
| f 5,000,000) ras 149 Aug. 5001 
{ Albany & Sus¢, Ist c. g. je | 8,000,000 101% Oct. 2,°05 
ool 7,000,000 100% Oct. 18,°05 
L Rens. «& sersiags Ist 7 | 2,000,000 14246 Mar. 10,705 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 | 33,450,000 10134 Oct. 31,°05 

* con. g.4i4’s | 6,382, | 10634 Sept. 2,°05 

” impt. m. g. 5’s. shia 8,318,500 | |110 Sept. 29) “05 

1 Rio Grande Western Ist ¢. 4s. “1939 | 15,200,000 | | 100 Oct. 30.705 

j * mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser. A. 1949 13,336,000 | | 914% Oct. 30.05 

) Utah Central Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1917 550, |\A&0O!| 9 Jan. 3,02 
| 

Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 /110 Sept.30,204 

Detroit & a 1st lien g. 4s.. 900,000 | }101 Sept.22,°05 

g.4 "2199: | 954% Oct. 19.705 

Detroit Souther n Ist g. 4's. - } 8134 Mar. 1,705 

. Ohio South. div. Ist. 4's. | | Rr ag 15,705 

Duluth & [ron » ease Ist 5’s - 24°05 

’ Dey s ; y 23,’89 


2d 1 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. 
Duluth Short Line Ist gtd. 5’s. 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5's. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 
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LAST SALE OCTOBER SALES. 


NAME. Principal 
Due 


| 
| 
| Amount. 


Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 


Erie Ist ext. g. 4's, 2,482,000 3 | 10834 July 14,°05 


2d extended g. 5’s 
3d extended g. 444’s. 
4th extended g. 5's... Hi 
5th extended g. 4’s....1928 
Ist cons gold 7’s,......1920 
Ist cons. fund g.7 . 1920 
| wrie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bas. 1996 
registered 
Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
registered 
Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
5U yrs. con. g.4’s ser A. 1953 
| Buffalo, N. Y. & Ene Ist 7’s.....1916 
| Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6's..1908 
. small 
Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5’ 
{ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g¢ --1908 
Long ae consol. g. 6’s....... 1935 


; 35,885,000 


| 113% Oct. 
| 1038 
| 13234 Oct. 


3, 699, 500 /M & s| 
§ J&I} 

35,000,000 > Jes 
§ J&I 
( J&I 
33.000,000 |F & A 
10,600,000 |A & O 
2,380,000 4 &D 
a § J&I 
1,500,000 | 5 Jas 
12,000,000 |M & N 
2,800,000 |A & O 
7,500,000 |A & O 


11334 July 11,°04 
109 Oct. 4,°05 
4°05 
Feb. 17,°05 
13,°05 
7,03 
30,°05 


130 Aug. 
10234 Oct. 
101% Oct. 5205 
94 Oct. 31,705 
88 Nov 04 
96 Oct. 27,05 
107% Oct 31, 05 
12646 Mar. 13,°05 
110 Mar. 3,705 


125 Oct. 30.05 
104% Sept.21,°05 
134% Junel2,’05 


109" 
1134 
13234 
10234 
101% 

944e 


96 


109° 
11344 
132%4 


10134 


10146 | 


94 
9514 
10614 


eens 


148,000 
4,000 
318,000 


205,000 
1,946,000 


|N.Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
Ist gtd. oe rency 6’s 1922 
N. UY., L. E » & W. Dock & Imp. PGE 


N.Y. & Greenw’ a Sb gtg5 i 
* — small 1,452,000 

| Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. a 3,500,000 |A & O 
| N.Y., Sus. yy Ist refdg. g. 5’s..18 3,745, 3/116 Apr. 1,°05 
7. 101% Sept.13,°05 


’ 
’ ys oS. ! 2,546 107% Sept.29,°05 
” 


117% Jan. 19,°05 
registered.. «$5,000 eac h 
Wilkesb. & Rast. Ist gtdg. 5’s. .1942 | 109% Jan. 5 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. ...1926 114 Apr. 19, 
Evans, & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 123 Oct. 20, 
” lst General g 5’s......... 1942 110 Oct. 24, 
" Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 | 114 Apr. 19, 
. Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s... 104. Oct. é 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 444's.1 105 Mar. 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep. ist 6’s. .192 11334 Oct. 31, 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 904% Oct. 27. 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5 bS..1913 102% May 
Gulf & Ship Isl. Ist refg.&ter.5’s.. 103% Sept. 
a 
Hock. Val, Ry. Ist con. @. 46's... J & 
( ] registered | ¢ 13,139,000 J & 
~ Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 | 1,401,000 | A & 
! Colu.&Tol.RR.Co.1stm.ex.4 55 2,479,000 
§ J&I 


Illinois Central, Ist @. 4’s.... rn 
1,500,000 ) J&3 | 113% Mar. 12,19” 


jopaterse 028 

st gold 34’s... 2 4C J&I\ 1 ony Oct. 16,°05 

registered 2,499,000 } T&I I wee 

extend Ist g 314’s - 16,°05 

registered 

Ist g 3s sterl. £500,000. 11951 

registered 

total outstg.. 

collat. trust gold te. 

regist’d 

col.t.g¢.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 | 

registered 

Cairo Bridge g ¢’s. 

registered 

Litehfield div. 1stg.3s.1951 

Louisville div. .814’s. 1953 

registered 

Middle div. reg. 5’s. 

Omaha div. Ist ¢. 3's. 

St. Louis div. g. 3’s... 

registered 

g. 314’s 

registered 

Sp’efield div Istg 314's.1951 

registered 

ba est’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 195 5i 
gistered 

| Relleville & Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 

Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. ~*~ 1932 

Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 


1,100,000 
3,396,000 


\M&N| 118 July25,"04 


} J&I| 115% Oct. 28,05 
S sper | 12186 Oct. 17,705 
MEN 117” July 20205 
107% Oct. 26,705 


11514 
121% 


107% 


115% 
121 


5,000 
5,000 


107% 





2,000 
4,000 


29,000 
16,000 


9,°05 


11134 Oct. 
105% July 
100% July 
10234 Oct. 
111 Oct. 


30,705 
14,°04 
13,°05 
17,°05 
13°05 


3,000 
2,000 


> a, 


( AkO 
3,000,000 7. ko 
2,500,000 |M & 8 
M : 


---e—o- 


10534 Oct, 

102 Oct. 
10634 Oct. 
1N6% July 
106% Mar. 7, 
123. May 24, 


10534 


| 10534 
3 oan 
10634 


15,090,000 
24,679,000 


3,000,000 
3,148,000 |, 
~ 14,320,000 |* 


600,000 |} 


4,939,000 P 
6,321,0°0 |" 
2,000,000 | 
5,425,000 | 


08 ae 





"1951 
“1951 Sept. 11, 
101144 Jan. 31, 
% Mar. 1! 
101% Sept. 
100) Nov. 7, 
124 Dec. 11, 199 | 
109% May 26,705 | 
101% Jan.31,91 | 
122 July 7° 
105 Jan, 92,19" | 
124 June22,°05 


— 
es" es eeetrteaee ZF eSeeeszzrseesezas 








16,555,000 |. 
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, ad Laser SALE. OCTOBER SALEs. 
NAME. Principal Amount. Int’st| ee 
Due. Paid.| price, Date. High. Lou. Total. 











| . gold 5’s, i le 16, 555, 000 | ID 15) 11934 Mar. 12,04 
. ug. 34’s. 5 1,352,000 | iJ D15, 935g May 31,’04 
| . Sigistered f |J D15 106% Aug. 17, 99 
Memph, div. ist g. 4’s, 1951 | | |J & dD) 110% Jan. 4,°U5 
registered. f & D| 121 Feb. 24. 99 
Lst. Louis South, Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 8| 101% Mar. 16,'05 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s 1985 3| 109% Sept. 7,’05 
* Ist gtd. yg. 5’s | 10746 Dec. 18, OL] none sees 
Indiana, llinois & lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 100% Oct. 20,’05 | 10046 100% 15,00 
internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 12246 Oct. 23,°05 | 12246 3,000 
. 5's 190$ 101% Oct. 31,’05 | 101% 7.000 
81% Oct. 31,°05| 814% 81 2,000 
11334 Sept.21,’05 | a ae 
87 Aug.31,’05 | 
7234 Oct. 31,705 | 
6844 Oct. 16.19°| .. 
119 Oct. 9205/| 119° 
115% Oct. 20,705 | 115% 
118% + ept.15,’05 eae: 
112% Oct. 19, 05 | j 5,000 
110% Oct. 25,°05 4 1,000 
| 101% Oct. 18,°65 | 101% 3 26,000 


1184 Oct: 7°05 | i186 
| 10044 Oct. ie 
| 185 June 9.705 


Hf 
8 


gee 
se 


- 


& 
e 
S 
Ss 


mo 
:o= 


. dd g. 
lows Central Ist gold B's. 
refunding g. 4’s 
Kansas City Southern Ist g.3" S. "1950 
. registered eeoce 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. -- 16 
{ " 2d mtge. g. 5’s 
Northern Ohio ist gtd g 5’s.. 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 43<)s. 1040 | | 
° g 
Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s..2 
. registered 
Lehigh = a oa 14 Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 | 


+ 


. 


57 205822 s wri a 
SEGE S SFE25 


2 


. 
- 


555 = S988 


- 


 & & Be RP op Fo wp & & & HB 
Semcon eeeze ee 


— 
e¢ 


2 


7 
azet 


= 
Ss 
S 





Re 
nn 


106% Nov. 3.04 
10054 Junel6,’04 
116 =Aug.23,°05 
1164 June 8,’04 | 
10156 Oct. 9,705 
102% Sept. 6,°05 
9944 Oct. 28, 304 
100% Oct. 23,705 
| 110 June22.’ 04 
| 10184 Sept.25,°05 | 


- 


SS ee ore ot 


PRPS ewer ere run 
“uo 


. 


S553 


red | 
{ Elm..Cort. es N. 1st g.1st pfd 6’s 1914 
. g. gtd 5’s 4 
Long Island 1st cons. 5’s 
. Ist con. g. 4’s 
{Long Island gen. m. 4’s.. 
wd 1st g. 4346's. 


unified g. 4’s 
deb. g. 

gtd. refunting g.4’s, 

” registered 
ered ~*~ Montauk 1st 6’s 

’ 
a, Bkin & M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, ..1985 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5’s, 1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch | 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 
Ouisiana & Arkan. Ry. Ist s- 58.1927 
Louis, & Nash. gen. g. 6’s.... 
gold 5’s 
fe gold 4’s 

egistered ...... 


. 19% 1| 
5-209 r.col.tr.deedg..4’s. 1923 
E., Hend. & N. 7. 1919 
L. Cin. &Lex.g. 444’s, . . 1931 
N.O. papneataes 6’s.. 
2d g. 
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10514 Mar, 3,703 
112. Mar, * 2 
| 1113g May 26,05 


| 112% July 7,°06| .... 
| 10416 Oct. 23°05 | 10436 
121% Oct. 9, 905 | 121% 
12034 Oct. 18.705 | 12134 
105 Oct. 31,°05 | 105% 
101% Junels,’94 pie 
11814 Sept.26,’05 
| 9854 Oct. 31.°05 | 9854 
1144 June > . aoe 
109 Mar, 6,°05| .... 
Oct. 13.705 | 131 
128 Aug.25,°05! .... 
114) Apr. 26,702 
121% May 2,05) .... 
7434 Oct. 4,°05 | 7436 
114% Sept. 6°05) .... 


101% Oct. 98,305 | | 10284 


108 Sept. 7,°05; .. ree 
| 98 Oct, 30. "05 c 9 | 
9 Feb. 6,°05 eee 
115% Sept. 13, *05 | 

112% Mar. 23,°05 

116% Jan. 18.705 | 

110) =Mar.23,’02 

985g Oct. 26.704 | 

10334 Oct. 25, 705 1043 

194) =~Apr. 5,°5 

10654 Oct. 23.705 | | 10656 


‘8116 Oct. 31, | & sii4 
24% Oct. 31,°05 
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At. ks. &N.R. 1st 2.5's.1946 | 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. me's. 19: | 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 
L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 
Ist. g. 444s 1945 | 
South. Mon. joint 4’s. 1958 | 
registered 
N. Fla. & 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1937 | 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 
S.&N.A.con. gtd. g.5's.1936 
So. & N.Ala. si’fd.g¢.6s,1910 | 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 
’ "SS eeenaEe 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s. “1908 | 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza n g's, 1924 
Mexican Central, con. _— 48.1911 | 
’ Ist con. inc. 3’s 1939 ' 
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BOND SALES. 839 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








= ee ie Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal; 4mount, | lst _ By (Diba et eet ae 
é. 


Paid. price. Date.| High. Low.| Total. 








1, 724,000 JULY | 1734 Oct. 27,°05 | 20 174% | 919,000 
" equip. & collat. g. "550, eae, 
series g. 5’s 
col.trust g.444’slst se of 1907 10, 000; 9414 Sept. 5,05 
Mexican Internat’! Ist con g. 4’s,1977 | 362, 905g July29,’01 
» stamped gtd | 3,621,000 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s |S 93.000 
+ registered... " 
Midland Term’! Ry. ist g.s.f.5°s. .1925 | 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g. 7’s.1927 | 
. Iowa ext. Ist g. 4 | 


23 
5S= 


) 


137 June29,’05 

111% Oct. 26,°05 | L114 
120% Apr. 19. *05 | 

| 11344 Mar. 10,705 | sate 
1163g Oct. 30,705 | 1163¢ 
97 Oct. 17,°05| 97 
9744 Aug. L,’05 | 

10134 Sept.22,05 | 


103. Novy.i1,’01 | 

393g June 18,’91 : 
102 Oct. 31,705 | 10234 
8844 Oct. 31,°05| 88 
108% Oct. 30,705 | 108% 
| 9244 Oct. 24,°05 | 9234 
105% Dec. 22,°04| ... 
9514 Oct. 30,°05 $514 5) 10,000 
1138) Oct. 18,05 | 113 ‘ 4,000 
10944 Oct. 13,°05 | 109% 

10% Oct. 17,705 | 110 

1063g July 28,°05; .. 

10814g Aug.31,’05 = 
2546 Oct. 31,°05 | 12546 
106 =Oct 20,°05 | 106 


10614 Oct. 30,705 | 10644 
| 1st collateral gold 5’s. 1920 10734 Oct. 25,05 10734 
; registered 9,686,000 ee 
forty yrs. 4’s g. loan.1945 25,000,000 | 9414 Oct. 17,°05| 9414 
Cent. Branch Ry.1st gtg.g. 4’s.1919 3,459,000 | 9734 Oct. 3,°05| 9734 
; mat hy gees’ Val. A. L, 1st 5’s.1926 520,000 110 Mar. 13,°05 Sirs 
| Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 | 7,000,000 103% Sept. 7,°05| .... 
» 2dextended g. 5’s.....1988 2,578,000 | 11944 Oct. 12.705 | 119%4 
| St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 581931 | 36,709,000 116 Oct. 30, “05 | 11614 
; " stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 * 10934 Oct. 21°03; .... 
| . unify’g & rfd’g g. 48.1929 943g Oct. 31.705 9434 
| 


: 
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. Pacific ext. Ist =. e Ss. 
. Southw. ext. Ist g. 7s. 
. ist con. g. 5’s 
ist & refunding g. £ S.. “1900 
t DesMoines&Ft. Degelstgtd g.4’s.1935 | 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., Ist c. g. 4’8.1998 | 
' stamped pay. of int.gtd. | 
Minn., S. 8S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 | ( 
. stamped pay.of int. gtd. | 
Missouri, K. & T. Ist mtge g. 4’s. 1990 | 
. 2d mtge. g.4’s 1990 | 
. 1st ext gold 5's 1944 | 
| St. Louis div. 1st retundg, 4s.. | 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s.... “7940 | 
4 Kan. City & Pac. Ist g. 4s...... 19¥0 | 
| Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g. 5s.1942 
| Mo.,Kan.& Ok. 40 yr. 1st gtd.5s.1942 | 
| Mo.,K.& Tex.of Tex. |stgtd.g.5s1"42 | 
| Sher., Shreve.& So. Ist gtd.g.5s.1943 | 
| Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g. 5s ..1943 
Missouri, Pacific 1st con, K- 6’s.. .1920 
if 3d mortgage 7 106 3,828,000 
| hee sm oo tle 1917 14,376,000 
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ee 1 8744 Apr. 23,°04| .... 

” Riv&Gulf divs istg 4s. 1933 | 9714 Oct. 31,°05 | 975g 

| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. 1st 5’s.1926 oe oe 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. -~ “iiiis Mar. 8,04’ | 

ii é Feb. 4,’03 


Oct. 9.705 | 
Aug. 8704 
Sept.19,’05 
Oct. 21,°05 
Junel9,’05 
99 Sept.2 22" 05 
| 115% Oct. 17.05 
|101 Nov. 9,°04 
9214 Oct. 18°05 
121% Oct, 27,05 
114% Oct. 20,°05 
124 Oct. 12,°05 
11744 Mar. 6,°05 
1/118 July 6,°99 
106 Oct. 20,°05 
84 Oct. 30,°05 
| 108% Aug. 13.794 
9934 Oct. 30,°05 
99 Sept. 27°04 
10234 Oct. 31,°0F 
102. July 8205 mead aia 
9144 Oct. 27,°05 | 155.000 
90 Oct. 28,°05 28, 000 
90% Oct. 26,°05 X 
90 =Oct. 25,°05 
10654 Sept.29,°05 
102. Mar. 31,°03 
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Mob. Pn OSES City lstg.5’s. 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. 
f » 1st extension 6’s 
| ” gen. g. 1938 
. Montg’rydiv.1st g.5’s. 1947 | 
| St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 | 
l * collateral g. 4’s.. . 1980 | 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st’ . 1913 | 
. Ist cons. g. 5'S.....c.cccce 1928 | 
. 1st g.6’s Jasper Branch.1928 
* 1st 6’s McM. M.W. & A1.1917 | 
* Ist 6’s T. & Pb 1917 | 
Nat. R. R.of Mex. priorlieng.414's. = 
° 1st con. g. 4’s 
N, 0. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s. “Ta 
a. a, Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.3l¢s.1997 
. registered 
* deb. g 4 1934 t 


s . 
lake Shore col. g. 
stered.. 
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‘ 90,578,000 


Michigan Cen tral col. ) 
entral co oo ° 
+ opromistered, 8 {19,836,000 
Beech Creek 1s gtd. aes 
* registered .. t 5,000,000 
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840 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Last SALE. OcTOBER SALES. 





, Int’st 
NAME. nee Amount. Paid. 


| Price. Date, | High. Low | Total. 


| © 2d gtd. g.5'S...... 00. 1986 | 500,000 | 
a 


— | —__— 


registered .. 


” registered 
Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, ; 

1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 

” small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 

. reg. certificates........... t 
N.Y.& Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s. 1993 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 

. registered +. 
Lake Shore g 3s.. t 50,000,000 | 


. a 
5u,000, 000 | 2 
24 


vit 


8746 J une23, “04 


0716 July y 
05 Oct. 10.%.2 


6914 Oct. 31,705 10936 10914 | 
08% Oct. 20,°05 | 109 Lay | 6,500 
02% Oct. 31,°C5 103 92,000 
9946 June 2.05 |... 
Oct. 27,705 | 101 350,000 
May 22,°05| . pala Wine oe 


Se SoPrese a 


ead 


dev. .-- 1928 

Detroit, Mon. ‘EToledo is 7's. 1906 

| Man A. & G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 | 

Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s ...1934 | 

Pitt McK’ port ae. Ist gtd 6's... 1932 

{ _ 3S 1934 | 

McKspt & Bell V. Ist g. 6’s.. 

Michigan Cent. 6's. 


5’s.. ‘ j , 
~ 3,576,000 
2,600,000! i 


ao 


23% Sept.27, *05 
Jan. 21,’03 





| 100%, Apr. 19,04 
124 Feb. 3,05 
119 June 6.°05 } 
1/106 July 1,°05) 
| 10644 Nov.26,19” | 


REKE PPOR SPP PERSE Supegeecccunt GCOppespue a uppug 


So Rnnanne 


g. 3l4’ss Cc. by ist mge. 
onJ.L. & 8. eee 1,900,000 | 
Ist g. 319’s 1952 | 13,000.00 | 
mig _ g. £. 3's... 476,000 
arlem Ist mort se , 
7’s registered.. | ¢ 12,000,000 
Northern Ist g. 
Og. con. Ist ext. 5's. 
up. g. bond currency 
ego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
w.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
ica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s...1987 
Ae oe | 
. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
{ Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s. 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 
N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 
” registered $5,000 only. 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 | 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 | 
. imp’ment and ext. 6’s,..1934 
. New River Ist 6’s.. 1932 
Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con.g.4s.1996 
f » registered 


Oct. 9,°05 


| 105 4 Mar. 2,°05 | 
N) 10234 Apr. 6.19" | 
| 11914 Mar. 31,705 | 
11834 Sept.20,°05 | 


11334 Jan. 25,02 | 


i071 Feb. . 
1043¢ Oct. 25.705 | ¥g, 25,000 
1038 Oct. 6,705 5 3 | 10,000 


| 13134 Apr, 29,’03 
| 11536 Oct. 15,°94) _ .... 2... | , 
| 1044 Oct. 30,°05 "g 46,000 
| 1055g Oct. 11,°05 6 5) 2,000 
| 112 Aug.26, a, cles: ween t 

133% Jan. 23,°05 

132% May 16.°05 
132% Dec, 28.°04 
10156 Oct. 31,705 
9934 Junel8,’03 


| 100% Oct. 


steam 963, 9614 | *” 70.001 
109146 Feb. 20.°05 | .... 220. | o oeeess 
198) ~Oet. 18,°05 | 8.000 
1045¢ Oct. 31,705 | 10: | 839,000 
Oct, 25,705 | 7.000 
Oct. 30.705 e | 239,500 
July 11°05 
Oct. 25,°05 | 2,000 


Oct. 11,705 22,000 
July 28, 0 ° 

112% July 21,°03 
1/109) June27.°05 
| 100% Oct. 20,705 
92% Apr. 14.05 
114% Aug. 9.°05 
Wl Oct. 13.°05 
115 Sept.39.°05 ats aaa 
190) §=Oct. 16,705 | 100 9916 3 000 
116 Oct, 28,05 4,000 


ee ee ee ee es 


ee & Re = Be BB Be 


UOCOOPAzaa ZZ oounbooom 202m 


” Pe a, re 
” div. Ist lien & gen g. 4s, 1944 | 
. © SONOS eo cciscncccces 
” Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 | 
” C.C.& T. iste. t. g @5 "81922 
. Sci’o Val & N.E. Ist g. £8, 1989 | 
.P. Ry prior Inry.&Id.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
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IIS oe 
gen. lien g. 3’s. 
registered 
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” registered 
St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 
” registered ee 
| St. Paul & a Ist 5’s. 
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Nor. Pacitic ‘Term. “Co. Ist g. 6's... "1933 | 
Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s.......1926 | 
" gen. morte. g 6’s 1987 | 
Ozark&Cher.Cent.Ry.tst gtd g 531913 | 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist @. 5’s........1946 | 
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BOND SALES. 841 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





. LAst SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
Amount, | Intst 
* | Paid 





NAME. Principal 
Due. > on 
| Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 


Panama Ist sink fund g- 44's. . 1917 2,231,000 
, s. f. subsidy g 6’s. 0 533,000 

Pennsylvania Railroad > 

( Penn. ~~ 414’s, Ist..... 1021 | | 19,467,000 


n 
| a: 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 4,815,000 
gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1841) 9.581.000 
Trust Co. ctfs. g.344’s.1916 | 14,664,000 
gtd. g.3ly’s tr. cts.s.C.1942 4,948,900 
gtd. g.34’s tr. cts.s.D.1944 10,000,000 
Chic... Bt. Louis & P. Ist c. 5’s. .1932 | 1,506,000 
Cc 








| 10416 Aug. 1,705 | 
102. Apr. 14,02 


| 10944 Oct. 19,°05 | 109% 
106 Aug.23,05| .... 
|} 98 July 16,04 
93% Aug.26,°05 
9914 Oct. 24°05 





PUN bp oo eee oe zp | 


11834 Oct. 23,705 

registered 110 May 3,°92 
Yin., Leb. & N. Ist con.gtd.g.4°s.1942 900,000 

Clev.&P.gen.gtd.g.4i4’s Ser. A.1942 | 3,000,000 

» Series B 1942 1,561,000 

” « int. reduc. 3% p.c. 439,000 

Py Series C 34s ........+. 1948 | 3.000,000 | 

” Series D 3tes.......... 1950 1,890,000 

E. &Pitts. gen. std. g.3}6s Ser.B..1940 | 2"2 40,000 

» C..1940 | 2.218.000 

Newp. & Cin. Be C 0. gtd g. 4’s..1945| 1,400,000 

( Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g * S.. |) 

* Series A . 1940 | 10,000,000 

Series B gtd.. -1942| | 8'786,000 

Series C gtd.......... vee) f 1,379,000 

Series D gtd. 4’s...... 2 | 4,983,000 

Series E gtd. g. ae... -1949 |) | 9.851000 

Series Fe. gtd. g. _ 31° 9 000,000 

atts. *, Way ne & C. Ist 7 “| 2,219,000 

2d 7 191: 1,918,000 


3 "he | — 2.000,000 
| Tol Walhonding Vs .&O. ist gtd. bds | cai 
444’s series A.......... 1931 1,500,000 | 
| " 416’s series B.......... 1933 | 978,000 
l . 4s series C 1942 | 1,453,000 


RR BR RP LER ok we Pek owe | 


96 
102 
9834 A pr. 


am 


112% Oct. 9,705 | 112% 112% | 1,000 
| 11234 Oct. 11,705 | 11238 1128 5,000 
112% Junel2,.05| .... .... 

103) Junel4,°U5 

96% Sept.28,’05 


12754 Oct. 21,°02 
121 Mar. 4,03 
119 Apr.11,’04 


Ee 


a} 
24 SU puede ep 


109 Oct. 26,°05 


Penn. RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4’s...1928 1,675,000 
1 111% Sept.21,"04 


con, gold 5 per cent...........- | 
f . registered veee | (4,998,000 
con, gold 4 per cent 
” ten year conv. 3% | 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.4’s...18 5, py 000 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 344’s. .194 r 7000000 
4 Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s 5}  1.2590;000 
Del. R. RR.& BzeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 1.300.000 
G.R. & Ind, Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s 1941} — 4°455.000 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. 4’s.1943 lt pay 
registered 14 10,570,000 
Pitts. Va.&Char].Rylstgtdg.4’s.1943 6,000,090 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istz.4’s.1936 | 500,000 | 
(| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 5,646,000 | 
Peoria & a Union Ist 6’s....1921 | 1,495,000 
, i ae we 1921 1,499,000 | 
Pere we. 5. } 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. -.1921 5,753,000 
{ Flint & Pere Marquette, g. 6's. 192 3.999.000 
3 * Ist con. gold 5's. 9) 2.850.000 
' " Port Huron d Ist g 5's. 1939 | 3,325,000 
| Sag’w Tuse. & Hur.Ist gtd.g.4’s — 1,000,000 
Pine Creek Railway 6's 192 3,500,000 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 478,000 | 
Pittsburg & L. E. 74 g.5’s ser. A, 1928 | 2,000,000 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 | 
’ 1 1943 | 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5° 8, 1927 | | 


vz 


o*F 


RUB AAUP) voce cece 
10544 Oct. 31.°05 | 1057 1045¢| 621,000 
104% Oct. 26,°05 | 10414 104% | 1,000 


i F 


110 Jan. 19,°05 


wo 
= 


1114 June 5,°05!| .... 
10934 Oct. 31,705 | 10934 
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11044 Se pt.28,04 
1231, Jan. 18,°05 
103% Sept. 1,°05 


109 Apr.28.°02 
121% Oct. 16.°05 
| 1143¢ Sept.12.°05 | 
114. Junel5,’05 


. 
z™ 


a= 
oo 


“6 Boppuuepepa 
o24 


120% Oct. 24. 
8734 Jan. 14 
116 May 24, 05 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s <ogessee 192% Oct. 31, 05 
f « registered. 100 Jan. 2 } 
* Jersey Cent. col. @.4’s..1957 | ) 23,900,000 100 Oct. é 
. registered if i 


oe ne ee 


an Zuooucre 


5 Atlantic City Ist eon. gtd. g.4’s.1951 | 

| Philadel phia & Reading con.6’s, 1911 | 

’ 

=. = anna } 7, } 119% Apr. 

i. registered | — 8,339,00 118 Jan. 

Rio Grande June’n Ist gtd. g.5’s, 1939 | 109 =Mar. 

Rio Grande Southern ist g. 4’s..1940 4 23. 81 Sept.26, “05 | 
. guaranteed 89 Jan. 4,°05 








842 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NortTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





_ Last SALE. | OCTOBER SALES, 


Date. +| High. Low. Total. 


fai Oct, 24,°05 | 106% 106% 1,000 
99 JunelS,"OS| 2... cece 

101% Nov.18,’U1 | 

94° Oct. 28,705 | oat 9834 | 


| 

10334 Oct. 18,°05 | 10386 i 

104% Feb. 21,°05|_ .... 

132. Oct. 20. “05 | | 138 132° | 4.000 
114% Oct. 30.705 | 11046 Nd, | 6,000 
9846 Sept.26.°05 | 

102% Aug. 7,°05 | 

8944 Oct, 31,°05 | 


- 8,704 


134 Oot “30,705 | 
. 14,704 | 


NAME. Principal In 
Due. Amount. | p, 





See | 


S| 


Rutland RR Ist ¢ con. 1. & 4448....1941 
Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.ist gtd ‘g4s1948 
: Rutland Canadian Istgtd. g.4’s.1949 
8t. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 1947 | 
St. L. & Adesntes® ay Ist g.5’s. +4 


2d g. 6 . 

st. Louis & San F. dba, Class B, 1906 
+ 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 | 
+ — s. [a 


| St. L'& San F. i. st con. g. 4's. 1906 | 
. S. W. div. g.5’s 947 
. refunding &. 4’s 


sat 


SUGRUNUS Bde pppeaedpagaeeponae 
Be RR ee fe te Re ee RR Be we Be Be BB & BP BM Be Be BP Be eB op oe oe 


ggeeeese:ss 


§ 


. 
= 
= 
i= 


4 registered.. 
5 year4tg’ 8 gold notes. 1908 
Kan, Cy Ft.S.&MemR Rcongé’s1928 | 
Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefggtd g4s.1936 
” registered | 
(| Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co. istgtdgis. 1929 
St. Louis 8. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
. 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs,...1989 
. con. g. 4’s. 1932 
Gray ‘sPoint,’ Term. istgtd. @.5's.1947 


v Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 
. ist von. 6’s 1933 
1st con. 6’s, registered. . 
Ist c. 6’s,red’d to g.414’s... we 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...1910 | 
aos nist gy. 4’s..1937 10,185,000 | 
| Pac. Ext.sterl.gtd.4s..1940} £4,000,000 


“393 
n 
- 
= 


Re 
S$ 
BS 


_ 

band 
- 

ao 
- 


281,905 | 100°" 99% | 77,000 
t. 19,05) 8734 18,000 
st. 30,°05| 84 83 | «293,000 


ie 
2882 3 5 


= 
7-7 
=i 
Bag 
SCoazocezounonauauszZzoe 


st. 26,°05 | 108 y 
Oct. 18,705 | 140 | 22,000 
Se err 
Oct. 17,°05 | 315 
1154 Apr. TT scone wean { 
112 Oct. 13.°05 | 112 13,000 
105% Oct. 16,705 | 10534 8,000 
10314 Sept.19, ™ 





MUNN DPS UBHUNUUaUaapppp 
fe Fe B® BP Ge Be Re RP BP Be Be RP RP EP Ee Be BP RP Re pe Be RP RP RP Be he pe pe RP Re RP Be RP RP RP Re Be Be oe oe Be 
woo wzanano 


ZOOUZZAAZPOOSSm rags aunayaqauaw4Zoo 


$5=2£1. 
Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. .1908 | § 4.700.900 10234 Oct. 12,05 1034 
: Minn Oe di Istg.4’s..1940 Pee 
" inn, N. div. lstg.4’s. = 
* registered ; 5,000,000 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6's. 2,150,000 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. "1987 6,000,000 
| . Ist 6’s, registered.. i 


e ISt BH. BS. cesses “ia 4.000.000 | 
{ 


| Will &si — Ist 1938 
mar ioux s lst g. 5’s, 
t . registered | — 
Salt Lake City Ist g. s. f. 6’s......1918 7.000 | 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 4 40. 000 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,000 | 
Seaboard Air Line Mid g. 4’s, | 
*  registere 9 
” Sek trunt ret sm. Se. ibii |} 12775,000| 
CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 10,000,000 | 
5 Fla Cent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s.1918 2,847,000 | 
; »  Itstland grant ext g.5’s.1930 3,000, 
. cons. g. 5’ 1943 
Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s.1945 
; Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd g. 5’s.1929 | 
{ Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s. ...1926 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 
« g.4’s Central) Pac. coll.. 
| , registered 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s...1¢ 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd. oven 


’ 
mtge. gtd. g. 314’s. 

. registered .. 
throughSListgtdg. ¥ 
registered. 

Gal. Harrisb’gh &S.A. 1st 26's. "1910 
. Mex. & P. div 1st ¢5’s.1931 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 
Houst. . So rae ea 5’s..1933 
gtd. & _ 


124. May 4,’05 | 
136% Sept.11,’05 
13434 Nec. 20,°04 .... 
1/120 Oct. 5,°05 | 120 


) 12136 





110 “Jan. 7304) 2222 207 
110 Oct. 4°05) 19.000 


891g Oct. 31,°05| § 140,000 


10434 Oct. 147% 10416) 25,00 
9814 Oct. 3 ¢ | 4.000 
109 ~Feb. jada Sees 


109% Mar. 
112% Oct. 
(110 Jan. 


HMadoanauaunoooe 





S555 


psu» 


- 


z2h 


‘Th | 
s82 2 22822 


s 


- 


111 Aug.30,05 | 277! 
| 10136 Oct. 31 705 | 102° 

| 98 Apr. 7,705 | 
89% Oct. a B06 


— 


il tt? ee 


10844 Mar. 1.05 | : 
113 Oct. 8,705 | 113” 

Wi June & 05 | can 
| 105% Jan. 27,705 | i 
| 107% Feb. 2005) f202 322: 

1113¢ Oct. 13,705 | 11136 5,000 
11046 Oct. 6,°05| 110% 110% 1,000 
9916 Oct. 31,05| 9914 98 ; 

127% Feb. 27,02! .... .... 


Bs 
ree 











33 


1921 
W&Nwn.div. 1st.¢.8's. 1930 





BOND SALES. 843 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads onems in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





. Pre , | | inttsr| UASTSALE. | OcTOBER SALES. 
AME. rincypa | Ribececreticncen ae 
Due.| AMUN." Paid. “Price. Date. High. Low. 








| Louisiana Western Ist#’s ...... 1921 
Morgan's’ La ~~ 4 Tex. Ist g6’s. +e 


N. y' Tex. & & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4's. .1912 
| Neh’n Ry of dg. Ist ni g. 6’s.1907 
Oreg. & Cal. ritige 
San Ant.&Aran _ SS vig’ 1 
| South’n wae. of Ariz, lst 6’s 


of Cal. ist aes © £0. 1906 | 
& F.1902 


122. Dec. 6,’04 
| 129% Nov. 5,°04 


106 Sept.14.’04 
113. Jan. 4,01 
10354 Oct. 13,°05 
89144 Oct. 30,°U5 
1075g Oct. 31,°05 
10934 Jan. 6,°05 
104% Dec. 22,’04 
112% Oct. 24,°05 
. 1912 116) June29,’04 
Ist ‘con. gtd. g 5's, . 1987 ‘ 119 Feb. 2,°04 
sta 1905-1987 | $71 1083¢ July 11,°05 

So. Pacitic Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s.1937 | 000 
of N. Mex. c. ist 6’s.1911 109% Feb. 23.°05 
| Tex.&N.O.Sabine div. 1st g 6’s.1912 112% Feb. 24,°05 
1943 lil Aug. 4,°05 


’ con. g 5’s 

120% Oct. 31,705 
110 Feb. 29,704 
99 Oct. 26,°05 


Beer eons paipp ag | 
& gp Be & & BP ke RP op oe oe & Be & 
Zoooeseeoucouy 


Sor 


Southern Railwa: ~ | 1st con. g 5’s.1994 
eee 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.1938 
. registered 
« Memph.div.lstg.4-444-5's.1996 
; See toute di 1 4’s...1951 
» St uis div. Ist g, 4’s...195 on 
‘ registered ~ 11,750,000 
Alabama Central, ist 6’s 1,000,000 | 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s. .1948 3,925,000 
eee 1948 | 775,00 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g 48.1949 1,500,000 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5+6’s 1916 2,000,000 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. tine 3.1930 3,106,000 
" con, ~~ p n ida 1956 12. 770, 000 
" reorg. lien 
: seauieeed.. |! 4,500,000 
Ga. Pacific Ry. hin £ 5-6’s.. 5,660,000 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s 5 2,000,000 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. 5,597 000 
| * deb. 5’s stam ped 3,368,000 
Rich. & Mecklenburg ist B. 4’s. re 315,000 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 | 5,250,000 
| Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's, .1906 ) 00,000 


| 1,900,000 
| 5 : | 1,100,000 | 
| 


eeu 


8,029,000 
5,183,000 


ss) 


100% Oct. 31,705 


ot 


} 118 June2z0,’05 
98% Mar. 8,°05 
90% Dec. 6,704 


6% May 8,715 

5% Aug.21,’05 oe 
2144 Oct. 25,°05 121 
5e Oct. 28,705 & 115% 


124% Oct. 12,°05 124 5 124% | 
12634 June 6,°05 os 
11614 Oct. 91705 M4 11644 
114. Sept. 28005 a } 
98 Feb. 18,°05 aa 
8 LLO% Oct. 31,°05 104 
$103 Mar. 29," aoael 





See SBS SS 


950.000 110" Dec. 22, 


1,775,000 
1,310,000 


¥ 27,05 


Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 
* gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 112 H 
W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 

Ww. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s. eth 


| 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s,.1939 | 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.44’s.1943 | 
Ter, R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 414’s.1939 | 
. Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 
" gn. refdg.sg. fd. g. 4’s, {1953 | 
“ _ registered. sll 
St. L. Mers, bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s. . .1930 
Tex, & Pacific, Ist gold 5’s 
+ 2d gold income, 5’s...... 
" La. Div.B.L. 1st &.5°s. 
Weatherford Mine Wells 
| Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g5’s 
* Ist M. g 5’s West. div.. 
)} * gen. g. 5s. 1935 
. Kanaw & M.ist¢. g. 43,1990 
Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol. St.L.&Wn. prior lien 36's. 1925 t 9, 
” registered 


Peer ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


Ss SS 85 


§ t.26.°0! 
114% Aug.29,°05 
114% June20,"05 
9734 May 15,’05 
115 Sept. 7,°05 


a5 


U7 July 25,19” 
100 Nov.22.704 
111% Apr. 20,°C5 
12244 Oct. 27,705 | 
101% Oct. 24,705 


| 112% July 29,°04 
125% Oct. 31,05 
9944 Oct. 17,°05 
10614 Aug. 4.°05 


106% Nov. 7,04 
115% Oct. 30,°05 
115 Oct. 28,°04 
10934 Sept.11,°05 
98% Oct. 3L 5 
93 Oct. 10°05 
9114 Oct. 30,705 


& B Be BR me we -B Be BP Be Be Be BP ee Be & Be BR wm & BB BR BPR Be oe oe BPR oe & & BRR oe on oe BPR OR Be RP 


apegmp ae 


sovou> _r 
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THE BANKERS’ 


MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. 


Amount. 





. fifty years g. 4’s 
” registered 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff Ist g 438.1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 
” SS SS, ae 1952 
Union Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 4s...1947 
if ” registered 
Ist lien con. g. 4’s. 
” registered 
| Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
{ Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
” 1st con. g. 5’s 


6,500,000 } 


1946 
* gtd. setuating 5. 4s. i020 | ! 


registered... 
Utah &} Northern 1st 7’s. wale 


g 
Vandalia R. R. con. g. 4 
. registered 
Vera Cruz & Pac. tr. gtd. 2.44%’s 934 
” lst mtg. gtd. bonds of 1934, 
scaled int. to 191 Speyer&Co’s coupns 
Virginia & 3’ western Ist gtd. 5’s..2003 | 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 | 
2d mortgage gold 5's. ..1989 | 
deben. mtg series A.. 1998 


first lien eqpt. fd.g.5 
I[stlien DO yr.g. no ‘. “1994 | 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex ..1940 | 
Des Moines div. \st g.4s.1939 | 
Omaha div, Ist g. 3M4s.. 1941 | 
Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 | 
LSt. va .K.C.& N.St. Chas. B. 1st6’s1908 
Wabash aa Term! Ry Istg.4’s. ao 
. 2 
Western Maryland SS re 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1987 
* geng. 3-4’s 1943 | 
1943 


1911 | 
1926 


* ine. 5’s. . 
West Va.Cent’!l & Pitts.1st g. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5's. 

* Wheeling div. 1st g. 5’s.1928 

- exten. and imp. g. Bs... 1930 | 

' 20 year eqptmt s.f.g. 5's. 1922 | 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. Ist con. g. 4’s. . 1949 | 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 | 
4 Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s 1912 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 
Brookiyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 
” lst ref. conv. g. 4’s 1. 2002 
” registered 


City R. R. Ist ¢.5's 1916. 1941 | 


Qu: Co. & 8. c. 40.2. 5"s.1941 
nion Elev. Ist. », 4-58.1950 
stamped guaranteed 
Kings Co, Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 
’ sta nped guaranteed ... 
Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.195 51 


City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 


Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg. 2414's 3.1951 ; 


” stamped guaranteed 

Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
{ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6’s.1911 
Detroit United Ry Ist c. 2. ‘6's. 1932 

Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s 1916 
Hav ina Elec. Ry. con. g. 5s..... 1952 
Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist c.g. 5’s, 1980 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g. 5's. 1997 
. refunding 4’s 2002 





poawe 7th ave. Ist con. g.5’s, 1943 
. registered 


eeeeeeses 
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1 ‘618 000 
23:743,000 


1,430,000 | 


6,625,000 | 


y 17,000,000 


4,373,000 | . 


2.25: 


aye 


55,000 


t 16,00,000 | 
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OCTOBER SALES. 
High. 


Last 8 SALE 





Price. "Date. Low.| Total. 





85 83% | 55,000 

9944 99 | 

11284 11244 | 
a? ape 
104% | 
133% | 

5 10234 
12514 

118% 

9654 


8446 Oct. 31, 05 


99% Oct, 4,05 | 
112% Oct. 4.705 
964% sept.13,°05 
105 Oct. 31,705 
1044 Oct. 20,°05 
1355% Oct. 31,’05 
13734 Apr. 15,05 
10234 Oct. 27.705 
25% Oct. 26.°05 
11934 Oct. 31,°05 
9714 Oct. 31,05 


Dec. 
pr. 19,’02 
103% Aug. 9,°05 


1,000 
418.000 
17,000 
587,000) 
36,000) 
7,00 
24,00 
2,483,001 


30,703 


10144 
11246 10,04 


119% 
107% 


7634 


112% Oct. 


119 Oct. 31,705 
107) = Oct. 31,°05 
91 Sept.16,’05 
74% Oct. 31,705 
103. Aug. 7,’05 
92 Apr. 17,05 
11034 Oct. 19,°05 
97 Nov.16,’04 
88 Apr. 6,705 
97 May 27,’05 
109% Mar, 13,03 
90 Oct. 31,°05 
35% Oct. 28,705 
87% Oct. 31,705 
119% June 9,°05 
9634 Oct. 19,705 
40 Mar. 21,’01 
10 Aug, 3 05 
16% Sept.22,°05 
14% May 27. 05 
14 June23,°05 
11% Aug.15.°05 
92 Oct. 31,°C5 
9614 Oct. 31,705 


19,°05 
63,006 


50,006 
424, (01) 
199,060 


35% 
8714 


te 


54,00/ 


{9544 | 395,00 


110) Oct. 31,705 
9 Oct. 31,705 | 


10834 May 17, “05 
106 Feb. § 9,705 
1093g Oct. 31,°05 
| 10034 July 15,703 
88 Oct. 6,705 | 
9 Oct. 30°05 
894 Oct. 30,°05 
| 10536 A pr. 17,795 | 
| 1084 Sept. 7.°05 a 

02% Oct. 25,’05 | 103 
‘We Junel3, 19” | 


109% | 9,000 
9846 | 2,904,000 


110° 


83° 
95 
90 


2,000 
43,000 
160,000 


9446 | 
9416 


95% Oct. 25, 05 | 9546 


9416 Oct. 3005| 941 
109 ~ Mar. 19,703 | ie 


— Oct. 31,705) 116° 114% “19,000 

4 Oct. 28.105 | 904 89 135,000 
18 ¢ Oct. 30.705 | 118% 118% | 1,000 
/ 119% Dec. 3,19" coe cece sooeee 





BOND SALES. 845 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Last SALE. OcToBER SALES. 
NAME, Principal Int’st | | 
In Amount. Paid s 

aia att.! Price. Date. |High. Low. Total. 


| Columb. & 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 . M 
‘ave k Pav For ist gtd g 5°, 1903 pesto 
4 Lexave av Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, as 
BORE Peer nanan 
| Third ve. st c.gtd.g. 2000 Payne a 
” registered ¢ 36,943,000 
| Third Egor 74 ay ert: ~~ 5,000,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg.4’s. 8 
r] registered 9,808,000 
Mil.Elec.R.& Light con.30yr. 1926 6,500,000 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) ist 
CE SE veccntcrsesadaeriienne 1919 4,050,000 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s.1937 3,763,000 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con. .5’s.1937 2,480,000 | J 
gtd. gold 5’s 1937 1,138,000 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd, 
5% profit sharing notes 1968 series A 
” series B | } 
” series C | 
series D | } 
Union Elevated c hic.) Ist g.5’s.1945 4,387,000 
United Railways of St.L.!st ¢.4’s, 1934 28,292,000 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 20,000,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st eur, 5's. 1928 3,969,000 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 6,031,000 


ones MISCELLANEOU 





119 Oct. 17,05) 19119 
é 118% 

G516 4% 

us°° 118° 

94 4 


Se aE TT 
shebel 11. 
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"5 


PT 
= 


> 16,550,000 


10644 July 13,05) .... 1... 

87 Oct. 24,705 : 1,000 
8846 Oct, 2400! 132,000 
87 Sept. seam + 

99 2 


BONDS. 


Boro posauae 
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T 


10234 Oct. 31,705 | 103 102% 82,500 
1008%4 Jume 4° | nce ces. 

Oct. 17,705 | 50 4934 

po ey ee eee 

Oct. 12,705 | 77 iT 


Jan. 19,’94 
July 8,97 
Feb. 21,°02 
May 21,°94 


ot. 27,705 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’8.1948 12,000,000 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 5,062,000 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1ste.g.5’s. 6.500,000 
Chic. June, & St’k Y’ds col. g 91E 10,000,000 
Der. Mac.&Ma,ld.gt. 34's oom. om: 1911 1,432,000 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's... .1952 3,000,000 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s... 71910 1,440,000 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g.5’s....1916 1,250,000 
Manh, —_ &L. — gen. g g. 4s. 1940 1,300,000 
Newport News Shi ybuildng & ‘ 

Dry Dock ts se Pe TsW-1990 ¢ 200,000 
N. Y. Dock Co. 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s.. .1951 gE 

Sea + 11,580,000 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. ¢.4’s .1921 2,000,000 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s81930 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s..1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s. ...1906 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g coltr. bonds. 
tL 1 2, re: 1907-1917 

’ MUR Si caviaeimneaccuts 1908-1918 

ON REE: 1908-1918 


SEE 


1 Se pe 


SRB 
a Z2AAuourAw 


> 


Zoe ow 
- 


= 


Sept.26,°05 
100% Sept.15,°05 


“mn 


a oe 
s 


112) July 27 
113% Dec. 


Bee & week we we we he we ee wo 


Eo 
Ro 


100 Mar. 15,19" 


OR IRS Ro 
& o & fe op & 


(Small bonds. betatieeneas: as Seana 


INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. 

Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4%’s....1915 f 98% Oct. 27,705 9, 
= eee eer = — f.6’s...1919 , 9% Oct. 31,°05| 96 947 110,000 
Am coteoustties Jo. deb. g 6’s.1925 9 @hm 81% Oct, 31,°05 | 8% 8016 155,000 

small bonds...... f 2,655,000 ” seas cia a 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s 1,750,000 101% Oct. 28,705 | 101% 101 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 6,000,060 9% Oct. 6,°05; 9% 90% 

114 Oct. 31,05 | 114% 113 


113% Oct. 14,°05 | 118% 118% 
80 Oct. 31,°05 | 8044 76% 
76% Oct. 5205; 764% 76% 

ae Sf re 
99% Oct. 31,°05 | 10134 = 9934 
81% Oct. 27,°05| 81% 80 
8514 Dec. 3.°04| .... .... 
81 Oct. 31,°05| 8144 79% 
an are 
92 Feb. 23,°04 


: 50,769,750 


” g. “Sen aoe 19% WO URE 
registered 72,757,000 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 1,000,000 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5's .1925 28,030,000 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g.4°s.1951 (x wax 
” registered - 6,735,900 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist. g. 5's... .1927 13,609,000 
Ull.SteelCo.deb.5’sstpd.non con..1910 2,922,000 
’ non. conv, deb, 5’s......1910 7,000,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


‘MISCELLANEBO Us BONDS—Continued. 


Last SALE OCTOBER SALEs. 





NAME. Principal ; Int’t | 
” ee. Amount. paid. | - 
Price. Date. High. Low. Total, 


Internat’) PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 9,724,000 10946 Oct. 26,°05 1uss4 19,000 

Py con.conv.sinkgfundg5s1935 5,000,C00 | 95 Oct. 30,°05 5 94ho 73,000 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s.1913 8,500,000 103 Oct. 19,°05 | 103 6,010 
Knick’r’ ser LceCo. (Chic) Ist ¢5’s. Lu25 1,937,000 ; | 973% Oct. 20, 05 % 1,000 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5’s....1923 15,000,000 | 1/105 Oct. ¢ | 10% 36] 68,001 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 | Oct. § 9,061 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 rs 137, sU60 | 75 Oct. ° 
Standard Rope & Twine lst g. 6’s. 1946 | 740, 000 | F 51% Oct. ¢ 
Standard Rope&Twine ine, g.5s,. 1946 | 3% Uct. 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s........ 1911 
U.S. Env. Co. Ist sk. fd. g. 6's. “918 i vor 000 |g 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 5,280, "000 \M 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1981 
U.S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 | | § i 
U.S. .SteeiVorp. 1J- Soyr. g.sk. — 8 1963 } st. ¢ 5h 9934 

g. 1963 f 170,000,000 | y ‘| . 205 | 9856 

Va. C ‘arol Chem. col. tr. s.fd. Py 5 4 -1912 6,500,000 : 100% Oct. 25.05 | 10046 


BONDS OF COAL AND LRON Cos. 
Col. Fuel & LronCo. g.s.fd.g 5’s,.1943 5,355,000 fF &a/\103 Oct. 30,°05 | 1035, 
” conv. deb. g. 5’S ......... 1911 (+ 1,710,000 July 10,°05 ose 
H " registered. . ae ft 
} Col. C’1 & I’n Dev.Co. gtdg .1909 
mz Coupons off 
l Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s. .1919 
(Grand Riv.C’l & C’ke Ist “. 6's. 1919 
Col.Inds. 1st cv g&col tr gtdsser A1934 
" registered 
* Istg&coltrgt 5s ser B.1934 2,537,000 
_ aa 
Continental Coal ists. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & “— —_ & Ir. Ist g. sislue 


107% Oct. 7,704 
102} J uly: 26. 02 
7514 Oct. 31,°05 


10756 Dec. 12,04 
105% Oct. 10,798 
10216 Oct. 27.708 
| 105% Oct. 7.705 
10614 Feb. 27,702 


105 Aug.10,°05 
190) = Oct. 30,705 
110 Oct. 9,705 
112 Oct. 24.°05 
102. Dec. 28,03 
104% Oct. 11,°05 


“92 ” Oct. 30. 


od, Valley Coal Ist ¢ 

Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co. pur ings "1946 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
{ « Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's. .1917 
j_# Birmingh. div. isteon. 6's1917 
| Cahaba Coal M. Co., lstgtd.g.6’s1922 
[ De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd. g. 6’s1910 
Utah Fuel Co. Ist s. f. aby .1931 
Va. Iron, Coal & C oke, Ist ‘B’s.. .1949 


Gas & ELEcTRIC LicHT Co. BoNnps. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo, moors. 5’s.1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g 1947 
Columbus Gas Co., ist. g. 5’s......1982 
ConsolidatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’s. . 1909 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 923 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s..... 
Eq.G. L. Co.of N.Y. 1st: :on.g.5’s.1982 
Gas, & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3%’s 1942 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1928 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s..1931 
aa purchase money 6’s....1997 
( Edison El 111.Bkin Ist con.g. 4°s.1939 4, 275, 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 
. ae 
1 refdg. & enten Ist @.58.1934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g5’s.1948 
* registere 

{= purchase mny coltr # 4's.1949 
Edison El. Ilu, Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 

{| re eae 1995 

N.Y. & us. Elec. Le.&P.1st.c. 2! 581930 

N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.Istg. 5’s.1921 
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114% Oct. 26,°05 12,000 
84 Oct. 31,705 1 29,000 
10414 Jan. 28,798 : 

168 Oct. 28.705 

10234 Oct. 30.705 

105 Sept.28,°05 

102% Nov. 5.°04 

67 «Oct. 2°01 

91% Oct. 31,°05 

10734 Dec. 17,°04 

109% Feb. 10.°05 

100 May 5, 


12216 Oct. 23205 | 12240 12216 | 
9446 Apr. 28°05! .... 2. 

10814 Oct. 27,705 108%4| 17.00 
10544 May 20,°05 

9314 Sept.19,°05 

90% July 30,°04 


111 Oct. 31,°5) 111 110 
110% Dec. 30.°04 .... ... ‘ 

92% Oct. 28,°05| 92% 9156 | 72,000 
1316 Oct. 19,°05 1035g 103144; 28,000 
ty Boe: , ‘aig 102% 

14 Oct. 17,05 10246 102: 
1S May 2206! 2... vase 


aS 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLA 


NEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





Principal 
Due. 


Paterson&Pas. G.XE. con =e. .1949 
( Peo. Gas & C.C. 1st con. gf 1943 
” refunding g.5’s .. 
refuding registere 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 
Con. Gas Co.Chice, Ist gtd.g. 
Mutual FuelGasCo.Istgtd. 2.5 ‘D's. 1947 
. registered.. 
Syracuse Lighting Co. 1s st ‘g. 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist ¢ 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'dg. 
Westchester Lighting Co. g.5 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 

Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s. 1929 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.23897. | 

” registered ( 

Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 

Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ist s’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 

" Re ei ed aes 
N.Y. &N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920 
Western Union col. tr. cur. oo 

» fundg & realestate g.414’s 
< Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s.... 
( Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4%’s.. 


15.1950 


1911 
1934 


UNITED STATES, STATE 


NAME 


United States con. 2’s registered. . .1980) 
* con. 2’s coupon - 1930 | i 

con. 2’s reg. small bonds. . 1930 | 
con, 2’s coupon small bds.1930 
3’s registered 1 
3’s coupon. 
3’s emesl bonds re 
3’s small bonds coupon. 1908-18 | 
RS 1907 t 
4’s coupon.. ee 
4’s registered.. - 192% 
4’s coupon 

ict of Columbia 3-65’s 
small bonds.. 


Dist 


” 
, 
" 
. 
. 
a 
. 
” 
’ 
Cf] 
tri 
] 


. registered. .... : 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4s... 
” public works & imp. reg. 4's. 1935 


STATE SECURITIES. 


Alabama Cam A OE Rik iivecbocnedca 1906 
" small.. 


Class BBS........0000ccccces 1906 | 


. Class C 4’s 


" currency funding , 1920 | 
i9i4 | 


District of Columbia. See U.S. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4’s 
” small bonds. 


North Carolina A Pevcrshonveeciwe 1910 


"ae em oa ieter: 1919 | 


N. Carolina fundg. act bds...... 1866 1900 


° 
new bonds. . 892-1898 


special tax Classi 


” 


Amount, 


’ 10, 000,000 


5,360,000 


48,000,000 


20,000,000 


Principal | 
Due, | 


Int't | LAST SALE. 


paid,| 


_| | Price ee Date. 


M & S| 105144 May 10,05 
A&0O/} 123 Oct. 9,°05 
M & S| 106% Oct. 19,705 
M&S 

J & J} 108% Oct. 23,705 
J & D| 108% Oct. 12,°05 
M&N' 106% Oct. 17,°05 


3,317,000 
4,900,000 


2,500,000 


4,346,000 


2,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 


| 110 
3| 
| "18 


May 13,°U5 


Jan. 31,705 


965¢ July 10,05 
96% Oct. 25,15 
| 100% Oct. 3,19° 


9.893.200 


1,823,000 


1,261,000 
8.504.000 


109% May 18,°05 

| 10534 July 2,°03 
3} 112 Oct. 27,05 
N| 10614 Oct. 26,°05 
ed | 10784 Sept. 1,704 
J} | 103 July26.704 





1,957,000 
1,500,000 | 3 


iF O05 
Intst | ¥ BAR 1905. 
Amount. | paid, 


High, 


10474 103% 
1053, 10446 
1043¢ —_ 


10434 103” 
106 103%%4 
104% 103% 
106 104 
105% 104 
132% 132% 
134% 13214 


542,909,950 - 


77,135,300 


ae 


a 
DOP PLOLLLOOO 


mo Se ec 
=x) 


156,591,500 } 
118,489,900 } 
) 


' 14,224,100 


7,000,000 
2,500,000 


= 


S355 
Ro ewe 
3 pbb 


110° 


= 
= 





— 


575,000 
962,000 
954,000 


101% 101% 


— 


Be Be Bw Re we Re ee BP 


oo00%0 


10,752,800 
3,897,350 | 
2,720,000 

t 556,500 


+ 624,000 


10234 10234 


| High Low. 


Tow, 


OCTOBER SALES. 


Total, 


123° 125° 
10644 106%4 
1,000 


5,000 
1,000 


10814 10814 
10816 108% 
103% 106% 


9615 


111% 
106 


11244 
10634 


AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


OCTOBER SALES. 


High. Low.| Total. 


103% 103% 13,000 


103 
104% 


10374 
10454 
10446 
105144 
1054 


10414 | 
10544 
10435 


13416 13416 | 
| 





108% 


10234 10234 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


Int’st | BAR 1905.) OCTOBER SALEs. 
Amount. > 


NAME, Principal j 
pare. |High. Low. High. Low. Total. 


Due. 


. . to Western N.C. 
” ” Western R.R 
” ” Wil. C. & Ru. R 
” ” Western & Tar. R 
South Carolina 444s 20-40............. 1933 4,392,500 
So. Carl. 6’s act.Mch.23, 1869, non-fde. 1888 5,965,000 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 6,681,000 
registered ewe 6,079,000 
small bond........ 362,200 
redemption 4 . 1907 469,000 
és 1913 1,000,000 
penitentiary 444’ 1912 600,000 
Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of... 1991 || 17.087.000 
” registered racpiitsigs 
* 6’s ——— os. pa need gy 2,274,966 Wale”. mee 
” " rown Bros. & Co. ctfs. | » kaw = 
” of deposit. Issue of 1871..... f 10,416,565 10 


rrr 
& & & & & 
eoo° 


= 
a 


95° 9634 


95 


>prpaae 
RAP eee 


a 


9634 


| 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | 
Frankfort-on the-Main, Germany, | 2 
bond loun 344’s series1l...... 1901 ( —— Spee Shas le 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. |{ (Marks.) 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan.1911 | £10,000,000 a & o 103% 9446 10244 985g) 941,000 
. . second serie | £12,000.000 A & 0 | 10134 9734 102 9734 1,907,000 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... |2,310,060,000 QM PS ya so anes seen 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
choos apn er heprig eee cneeecee . . 1908 3.000.000 } 108i “eid 
epublic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt.1904 | | o- I s 814 10314 
* registered ‘ 35,000,000 s ee, enue 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |} 
Beer CURIS TONE OG........ccccccscccccscs caine, gmiene 
Regular delivery in denominations of 
£100 and £200 b £21.897,960 101% 99% 
Smal! bonds denominations of £20 Soa eh) anna sean? aes 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. | .. — ee 


U.S. of Mex.4’5 gold debt 1904 ser.A..1954 | ag ow 9 92 9444 
” “ ” ser. B..1954 | ( 39,870,000 J waite: . see cece 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Cook.—David A. Cook, who has been for the past sixteen years National 
Bank Examiner for Illinois, died at his residence in Ottawa, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1905. 

During all these years only five banks in his territory have failed. Two 
of these resumed business, the third paid the depositors in full, and the 
remainirg two are still in the hands of Receivers, having failed but recently. 

Gray.—G. B. Gray, Cashier of the Commercial National Bank, Houston, 
Texas, died October 10, aged forty years. 

Howland.—George Howland, President of the National Bank of Barre, and 
Vice-President of the Barre Savings Bank and Trust Co., died recently, aged 
seventy-four years, 

Kaufman.—I. B. Kaufman, Cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank, New 
Bethlehem, Pa., died recently, aged forty-two years. 

Lord.—Charles V. Lord, President of the Veazie National Bank, Bangor, 
Me., died September 26, aged sixty-nine years. He occupied a leading position 
in the business life of Bangor, being actively connected with many of its 
financial and manufacturing institutions. The bank of which Mr. Lord was 
President at the time of his death was founded by his grandfather as a State 
institution, and a member of the same family has always been at its head. 

Mallaby.—Leonard B. Mallaby, Assistant Cashier of the Phenix National 
Bank, died October 20, in his sixty-first year. He had been connected with the 
bank for forty years. 

Somes.—John E. Somes, Vice-President of the Cape Ann Savings Bank, 
Gloucester, Mass., died September 29. He was born at Gloucester in 1841. 

Stuart.—John Stuart, President of the State Bank, La Salle, Ill., died Sep- 
tember 30. From 1862 to 1885 he was almost continuously an alderman of the 
city, and for the past eleven years had been engaged in the banking business. 

Warren.—George B. Warren, President of the United National Bank, Troy, 
N. Y., died October 8. Mr. Warren was born in Troy, June 9, 1828. Both his 
father and grandfather were Presidents of Troy banks. 





